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We do not fight 
for a few acres 
of land, 
but for freedom... 
for the freedom 
and happiness of 
millions yet unborn 


JOHN JAY 





















PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


A REPRODUCTION OF THIS AD SUITABLE FOR FRAMING MAY BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO PILLSBURY 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ILLIE’S big brother pilots a “Flying 

Fortress” ... and all of Willie’s dreams 
are centered around a plane. But when 
Willie takes over the controls from his 
brother, he will be flying the skyways of 
Peace. 


At present we need both kinds of pilots... 
but when the war is over, the skill and tech- 
nical knowledge gained in military training 
will be turned to making a better America! 


Today, American industry is producing 
goods at unprecedented speeds to help win 
the war. Tomorrow, when the war is over, 
production will again be geared to the 
tempo of peacetime business. 


We in the Chase Bag Company are looking 
forward to peace . . . but today we are 
doing all we can to help the Victory Pro- 
gram by making the best bags possible from 
the materials we can get. 
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BAKER’S BREAD 


WINS ON TWO FRONTS 


The great American campaign for National Health is based 
on enrichment of flour and bread. Already American bakers 
are supplying three-fourths of their bread enriched, and are 
rapidly winning first place in the nation’s nutrition program. 
But bakers bread, although enriched, has to win on a second 


front. It has to win consumer satisfaction . .. with flavor. 


The experience of many successful bakers has 

. proven the best, most satisfying bread flavor is obtained by the use of 

Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour. For VITALIZED flour is an exclu- 

sive process that returns the finely milled natural wheat germ to the 
Commander-Larabee bakers flour of your choice. 

Use VITALIZED flour to get both the dependable 
baking quality of Commander-Larabee flours, and the added taste appeal 
and nutritional value of natural wheat flavor. 

Use Commander-Larabee VITALIZED flour in all 
your bread and win on both fronts for greater consumer health and 


eating satisfaction. 


‘COMMANDER-LARABEE 
- MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS _ 















Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation » Buffalo 










Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
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FLOUR 


HARD TO MILL AND EASY TO BAKE 
MADE-RITE FLOUR is milled the hard way. 


It begins with hard-boiled selection of exactly 
the right kind of wheat—Carries through with 
hard safe-guarding of every detail of the mill- 
ing process—Concludes with hard and unspar- 
ing testing of the product— 


Including actual bread-baking under the most 
tigid controls. 


in 
—— 





It is this kind of hard-boiled milling that makes 


MADE-RITE EASY TO BAKE 
* 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS” COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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An Empire of 


Witeee Whe 


4 h at your ca 


More than 200 of our buying 
stations are located at the wheat centers of 
the high plains and the mountain valleys of 


the high altitude west. 


Most of the fine wheat ground in our 27 
flour mills comes to us directly from the 


wheat farmers through our own elevators. 


These virgin wheats pass through no hands but 


ours from producer to our flour customers. 


We serve the Bakers of America from coast 
to coast with hard winter and hard spring 
wheat flours, western soft flours, Ozark dis- 
trict red winter flours, and the finest Idaho 


cake flours. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stwing the Baker Uf America for vn 5b Years 
tade MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: L-2ave2,, COLORADO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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When we pick and choose from the harvest about to roll in 
we have the careful miller in mind. We want the millers 
who look for their kind of milling wheat in our bins to find 
it there, just as they have for more than a half century. 


F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. THEIS, President 1. 

F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ri e 
F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





















SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every Bushel of Wheat Washed 


“POLAR BEAR” 


never yet has met price com- 













petition by being milled out of 
poorer wheat or short-cutting 


its quality standard. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


w 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winncsora 
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aii Quality Hours 


Goodhue Mill Co. 





SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent MINNEAPOLIS PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 








WANT ADS 


IN THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRING YOU 


better results—more results 
quicker results 











Riverside Code 9 *1V® UETTER RE ON = Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THz NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
































SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- _ 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway * Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 


Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR | 
GOLDEN CREST 




























Government loans to wheat growers and 
every kind of wartime control have to 
do only with the price of wheat,—not 
with its quality or the quality of prod- 
ucts milled from it. Here at Salina, we 
make our wheat selections just as in 
normal times and our great storage facili- 
ties enable us to protect the quality 
standards of these great ‘Star’ flours 


for months ahead. 


Assured Baking Performance 








The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 
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Numerical Changes in the Southwest's 
Milling Establishment 


Epitor’s Note.—The data shown in the following comparative survey of flour 
mills in the Southwest for the 12-year period, 1930-42, apply only to the number of 
milling properties and their rated capacities. They should not be confused in any way 
with the total flour production, which, as shown by THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
authoritative annual crop year surveys, has remained fairly constant, or even in- 
creased. In instance, the total flour produced by the 194 active flour mills of Kansas, 
Kansas City, Nebraska and Oklahoma in the crop year ending June 30, 1941, was 
28,674,503 bbls, as compared with a production of 29,598,716 bbls by the 266 mills 
listed as active for the crop year ended June 30, 1930. 


¥ ¥ 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A more than casual, but not too detailed, comparison of 
flour milling in the Southwest, in terms of numbers of flour mills and their rated 
daily capacities, for the years 1930 and 1942 reveals interesting changes. The 
comparison is based on Tue Nortuwestern Mivver’s “List of Flour Mills” for the 
years noted, and all of the particulars here given are mere simple comparisons of 
the mill listings and capacity ratings for the two years, with no account taken of 
the activity of the mills or the quantity of flour produced by them. 

Since the virtually inseparable Kansas-Kansas City section is the country’s 
largest producer of flour, the changes in milling in that central field in the 12 years 
are first summarized as follows: 

KANSAS: 


mills over 300 bbls capacity discontinued 
23 smaller mills discontinued 


Total capacity 
1 


y) 





Less increases by six operating mills 


TEECUU TITTLE LEU TELE 14,000 


Net reduction in active capacity 
KANSAS CITY: 

Two mills discontinued (one burned; one converted) ........... 0.00 eee e eee ee eens 3,500 
Te a i A a sion iG a aN Wie ee 6 KK AVEO 0445 OOS VOSS EROS SEES 1,200 
re eee Se I) MINN sk an sd ian Wig Ok Kb ad Sao ae A ee we ee eee 2,300 


Note—One 1,500-bbl mill taken over by Loose-Wiles and removed from competitive 
production with capacity increased to 2,000 bbls. 
KANSAS and KANSAS CITY combined: 
er en Oil CN es ed ve ah aoc 45 4b 0 SN 0s 600 be 4 ORO bbb ede tEON 14,000 
Kansas City—Net reduction in capacity 2,300 





ee PE iis ae PATS £44 OVERS SD CADRES G65 9 SOWA O46 0504085 0S aOR Soe OES 16,300 


Details of discontinuance of actual production by the 22 flour mills of 300 bbls 
per day or more capacity in Kansas in the 12-year period are here shown: 
KANSAS 
500 ATTICA MILLS, Subsidiary of Hunter Milling Co., Wellington 
Attica Burned—discontinued., 
1,000 LUKENS MILLING CoO., 
Atchison 
600 N. SAUER MILLING CO., 
Cherryvale 
600 WILLIAMSON MILLING CO., 
Clay Center 
400 ELLINWOOD MILLING CO., 
Ellinwood 





Burned—Owners doing flour, feed and grain 
business only. 
Bankrupt—Mill standing idle. 


Abandoned as flour mill. Mills some feed. 


Discontinued. 


400 ELLSWORTH MILL, Owned and elevator operated by H. D. Lee 
Ellsworth Flour Mills Co., Salina. Mill not operated. 

600 HALSTEAD MILL, Owned by Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
Halstead City, but operation of mill discontinued. 

400 HARPER MILL, Burned—Formerly subsidiariy of Kansas Mill- 
Harper ing Co., Wichita, 


300 AURORA MILLS, Converted into feed mill and elevator. 
Junction City 

600 KEYSTONE MILL, 
Larned 

1,000 CAIN BROS. MILL, 
Leavenworth 


600 CENTRAL KANSAS MILL, 


Abandoned. 


Dismantled. 


Discontinued as flour mill. 


yons ‘ 

600 LYONS MILLING CO., Burned—Operated as elevator and warehouse. 
Lyons 

500 MANHATTAN MILL, Operated as elevator only by Thomas Page 
Manhattan Mill Co., Topeka. 


600 MARQUETTE MILL, 
Marquette 
300 OLATHE MILLING CoO., 


Mill burned—elevator operated. 


Discontinued as flour mill. 


Olathe 
700 ST. JOHN MILL, Burned—Former subsidiary of Kansas Milling 
St. John Co., Wichita. 
600 STAFFORD MILL, Original Larabee plant, but now owned by Con- 
Stafford solidated Flour Mills Co. and elevator oper- 
ated. 


1,000 INTERIOR MILL, 
Topeka 
1,100 CROSBY MILL, Abandoned after several years’ operation as 
Topeka subsidiary by original Ismert-Hincke manage- 
ment, , 
Burned—Elevator still owned and operated by 


Abandoned as flour mill. 


1,600 AETNA MILLS, 


Wellington Commander-Larabee Co. 
1,500 WILLIS NORTON & CO., Burned and capacity replaced by production at 
Topeka Wichita, Kansas. 


While the data have no effect upon the figures covering active capacity, 
changes in ownership and management of several more important mills in the period 
are of interest and are here shown, all of them being in Kansas save the Loose- 
Wiles Kansas City mill already noted: 


CHANGES IN CONTROLS—-KANSAS 


2,000 ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR MILLS Taken over from Kell (Texas) interests by 
CoO., Arkansas City Dixie-Portland Flour Co., also operating mills 
in Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia. 
1,200 LINDSBORG MILLING & ELE- Purchased and now operated with increased 
VATOR CoO., Lindsborg capacity by Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 
2,000 REA-PATTERSON MILLING CO., Purchased and now operated with increased 
Coffeyville eapacity by Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. in 
replacement of Kansas City mill sold to 
Loose- Wiles. 
Purchased and now operated with increased 
McPherson capacity by Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City. 
2,000 TOPEKA MILLS, Purchased and now operated with increased 
Topeka capacity by Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, in replacement of its burned Kansas 
City mill, 


800 K. B. R. MILLING CO., 


CAPACITY INCREASES IN KANSAS 





The six Kansas mills mentioned as having made substantial increases in capacity 
in the period are: Moore-Lowry, Coffeyville, 500 bbls; Abilene Flour Mills Co., 600; 
Lindsborg (Rodney), 600; McPherson (Rodney), 400; Western Star, Salina, 400; 
Weber, Salina, 900. 

The one Kansas City mill materially increasing its capacity, omitting Loose- 
Wiles, was Rodney, 1,200 bbls. 

The Kansas City mill (Rosedale, Kansas) producing a special type flour for 
the Continental Baking Co. is not included in the listing of mills making standard 
flours. 

SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 

Probably nowhere in the country, certainly in no section west of the Mississippi 
River, has flour milling declined more rapidly, nor apparently more permanently, 
than in southwest Missouri. In earlier years there were 15 to 20 active mills of 
from 250 to 1,000 bbls capacity in the section centering about Springfield and 
Joplin-Carthage. These mills operated chiefly on soft red winter wheat, but several 
of them also ground Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat, the transit privileges at 
several points being particularly advantageous in its application to both the South- 
east and East. Less than a score of years ago the district supported its own active 
and aggressive millers’ association with a paid secretary. 

Yet, within the 12 years covered by this survey, very nearly all of these mills 
have disappeared, so that today the only mills of importance in the entire section 
are the Springfield Flour Mills, Springfield, purchased and enlarged several years 
ago by the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., and the former McDaniel plant: at 
Carthage, now owned and operated by the National Biscuit Co. 

Within the period not less than six mills, with a total capacity of 4,500 bbls 
per day, were abandoned because of inability to operate profitably. 

Indeed, this same situation applies generally to the entire state of Missouri, 
as is sufficiently indicated by the fact that Te Norruwesrern Mitver 1930 direc- 
tory listed 242 mills, with a capacity of approximately 80,000 bbls, in the state, 
while the current directory lists but 114 mills, with a total rated capacity of 54,000 
bbls; and many of these are listed merely for the record since they produce little 
or no flour and are marked “idle.” This in most instances may be interpreted as 
meaning that they are unlikely ever again to operate as flour mills. In the whole 
of central Missouri, where 15 years ago there were scores of fairly active mills of 
from 100 to 300 bbls or more, there now are a bare half dozen of commercial 
importance. 

OKLAHOMA 

In Oklahoma the box score of changes in actjve milling capacity for the same 

period is: 


Bbls capacity 
1 


a. | Beer TT CUT OEP Eee TT TURTLE CE TPT CT eee. OER TOLER TITRE ey ,200 
(5s ke ge | POPOL LETT Le L TT eP ET eLe Te T ETT P PETITE ErrerrT cre 1,200 
pr EON TTS TEP CE LULE COREE EEEEL TL E OLE EET CT TPE ee 2,400 
py eer err ry rer rr rT Tre eT eee CEE Te ee ee 1,800 
Sy Se ee I ciao 0 0:00.05 60.5.5 656 OREO A GGT NEDNS WE 6 CONES SRP UNO ONE Ne Mewes eS 1,400 
ee ee errr er ol Teer errr re eee TEEPE TeP Eee eee 1,200 
5 ec kNSS Rew 9b aSASV eb UUROTE CES TOSRES CEE OD. EEA 100 cePRECKE OREN SOROS 4,400 
PTET eT Tee TCT OTT TT EPEC LCT TLLIPT TT Oe ee 2,000 
TEXAS 


A specific record of additions and reductions in capacity in the same period in 
the state of Texas is rendered difficult by the many changes in ownership and con- 
trols of milling properties in that state. 

Notable is the consolidation in the Tex-O-Kan organization of important mills 
at Dallas, Fort. Worth, Galveston, McKinney, San Antonio and Sherman. The 





10 


mill last named was subsequently sold back to the Fant interests and operation of 
the Galveston mill is temporarily discontinued because of the ocean shipping diffi- 
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culties. On the other hand, the company’s capacity has been increased by trebling 
the size of the Fort Worth mill (to 4,500 bbls) and substantial increases at Dallas 


and McKinney. 


Smaller units of General Mills, Inc., at Waco and Vernon were decreed obsolete 


and discontinued. 


The International Milling Co. entered Texas by purchase of the 600-bbl mill 
at Greenville and increasing its capacity to 2,000 bbls. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co. a year ago also became a factor in Texas by pur- 
chase of the 2,500-bbl mill of Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas, along with that 


company’s property at Alton, Illinois. 


Quaker Oats Co. also joined the larger companies pioneering in Texas through 
purchase of the Diamond and G. B. R. Smith mills at Sherman, with a combined 
rated capacity of 3,500 bbls. Reducing the wheat flour milling capacity to ap- 
proximately 1,200 bbls, the Quaker company is developing the properties chiefly 


as cereal and feed milling units. 


Kay Kimbell, of Fort Worth, has, within the period, extended his milling 
investments through purchase of several smaller mills, his recent purchase of the 
mill at Gainesville bringing his total capacity, operated and idle, to something 


more than 4,000 bbls. 


Another important increase in capacity was that of Universal Mills, Fort 


Worth, from 800 to 1,800 bbls. 


As at nearly all times through the past 20 or more years, the milling picture 
in Texas always is one of constant and colorful change in ownership and operating 
policies, obviously just now emphasized by the virtual discontinuation of all water- 
borne commerce via Gulf ports to eastern seaboard. 





ORGANIZATION COMPLETED OF NEW 
FLOUR EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


——<—>— 


Twenty-five Milling Companies, Representing 75% of Export Flour 
Volume From Atlantic and Gulf Ports, Are Members 
—W. T. McArthur Is Secretary 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Major details of or- 
ganization of the new Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association were completed at a 
meeting of 25 millers in Chicago, Aug. 6. 
Formed under the Webb-Pomerene Act, 
the association will be a nonprofit agency 
through which millers can co-operate with 
various government agencies to insure 
prompt and efficient export movement of 
their products. 

W. T. McArthur, secretary of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri River Mills, Kansas City, 
was named secretary and manager of the 





EXPERT TRAFFIC MAN 


Kansas City, Mo.—W. T. McAr- 
thur, appointed Aug. 6 as manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion, for the last 14 years has been 
associated with the flour milling 
business, and brings to the export- 
ing millers long experience in traffic 
and other milling problems. For 
five years after he left school he was 
associated with the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad at Wichita. He then went 
into the milling business and in 1934 
was made secretary of the Southern 
Kansas Millers Association. 

In 1937 Mr. McArthur came to 
Kansas City as assistant manager of 
the Associated Millers of Kansas 
Wheat. 
made head of the Kansas-Missouri 
River Mills group which handles 
trafic matters for many mills in the 

’ Southwest. 


Three years ago he was 


Mrs. McArthur, who is a daughter 
of Senator and Mrs. Clyde Reed, of 
Kansas, and the two boys will join 
Mr. McArthur in Washington in a 
few months. 








new association and will establish head- 
quarters at 847 National Press Building, 
Washington, Aug. 17. 

The articles of association and by-laws 
adopted at the meeting provide that any 
miller who has been selling flour for ex- 
port to foreign countries in the western 
hemisphere since Jan. 1, 1941, may be- 
come a member by payment of $50 and 
agreeing to abide by the organization’s 
rules. Withdrawal can be made on 30 
days’ notice. Two thirds vote can bring 
about the suspension of a member. Each 
member has one vote. 

The association is prepared to start 
operations, and will co-operate imme- 
diately with the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and other federal agencies. One 
of the main problems of the association 
will be to act as a representative of ex- 
port millers in securing allocations of 
shipping space for flour. 

When specially authorized by the mem- 
bership, the board of directors may de- 
termine to what extent and upon what 
terms and conditions the association shall 
sell in export trade, and upon what 
prices, terms and conditions the respec- 
tive members of the association shall sell 
in export trade. 

The formula for the allocation of ship- 
ping space made available by the War 
Shipping Administration to the associa- 
tion for export, except for shipments 
from the Pacific Coast ports, will be 
based upon the export business of the 
members of the association to foreign 
countries in the western hemisphere dur- 
ing the year ended May 31, 1942, equal 
weight to be given to shipments from 
the mill and to flour sales for export 
made during this period. Allocations to 
each nation will be handled as a unit. 

Directors of the association will in- 
struct its officers to allocate available 
shipping space among the members in 
accordance with this formula, but rea- 
sonable variations from exact percentages 





will be permitted when necessary to meet 
practical situations. 

From time to time, the directors will 
set up a formula for the allocation of 
available shipping space from Pacific 
Coast ports also. 

At a previous meeting, the following 
directors and officers had been chosen: 

R. F. Bausman, Washburn Crosby Co., 
New York City; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; O. D. Fisher, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; A. 
E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis; Charles B. Stout, Dixie- 
Portland Flour Mills, Memphis; and Her- 
man Fakler, Millers National Federation, 
Washington. The directors elected Mr. 
Mallon as president, Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Cate as vice presidents and A. H. Krueg- 
er, assistant Washington representative 
of the Millers National Federation, as 
treasurer. 

Mr. Mallon presided at the meeting in 
Chicago, and pointed out that the need 
for the association demanded immediate 
action. Mr. Mallon left for Washington, 
following the meeting. 

Mills represented at the meeting in- 
cluded: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., General Mills, Inc., Bay 
State Milling Co., International Milling 
Co., Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
Milling Co., Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Bewley Mills, Tex-O-Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co. This group repre- 
sented about 75% of the export volume 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
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ARTICLES FILED 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)— 
With the filing of the official articles 
of organization of the Flour Millers 
Export Association with the Federal 
Trade Commission Aug. 10 by A. E. 
Mallon, president of the newly cre- 
ated group of exporting flour mills, 
and Herman Fakler, Washington 
representative of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, official recognition of 
the exporting association is expected 
to be given before the week is out. 
The procedure is for the Federal 
Trade Commission to have its legal 
department check over the articles, 
and the commission then issues an 
announcement of the new group, 
authorizing it to function under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. 

President Mallon will remain in 
Washington for several days engaging 
in a series of conferences with the 
various governmental agencies with 
which the exporting association will 
deal in the future. Included among 
the federal officials with whom Mr. 
Mallon had engagements were those 
in the State Department, the War 
Shipping Administration, the Board 
of Economic Warfare, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. While the 
Department of Agriculture is not di- 
rectly concerned with the operations 
of the export association, Mr. Mallon 
also planned to talk with officials of 
the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration who have been engaged in the 
purchasing of cereal products. 





15,000,000 ACRE CUT IN WHEAT 
PLANTING URGED BY SEC. WICKARD 


—p—— 


Marketing Quotas Proclaimed—Continued Price Support for Sub- 
stitute Crops Planted on Normal Wheat Lands Promised— 
July 1, 1943, Carry-over Set at 848,000,000 Bus 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The government 
has made the only bid possible under the 
law for a reduced wheat acreage next 
year. Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard proclaimed wheat marketing 
quotas would be imposed next year, and 
in effect promised farmers continued 
price support for substitute crops planted 
on normal wheat lands. 

Aimed at cutting production to that 
derived from 40,000,000 acres of wheat 
land, instead of the 55,000,000-acre mini- 
mum set by the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, the secretary’s announcement was 
made to attract attention of wheat grow- 
ers well in advance of winter wheat plant- 
ings. 

Formal proclamation of marketing 
quotas for 1943 wheat simply means 
that some time before next June 10 gov- 
ernment will order a nation-wide referen- 
dum to vote on retaining such restrictions 
on marketing in force. 

However, it is significant at this time 
in pointing up the Department of Agri- 
culture’s definite effort to force a diver- 
sion of wheat acreage amounting at least 
to 15,000,000 acres, from that grain to 
soybeans, flax and other oil-bearing and 
feed crops. 

Specialists in the grain divisions of 





the agency pointed out that 40,000,000 
acres of wheat next year would provide 
ample grain for all our needs, and those 
of our allies. 

This is the acreage figure the depart- 
ment would insist on as maximum pro- 
duction area on the basis of current sup- 
plies and potential yields if the law 
allowed a _ reduction below 55,000,000 
acres, and it was recalled Mr. Wickard 
had said this some time ago. 

In announcing the quota formally, the 
secretary for the first time estimated 
next year’s wheat carry-over on the basis 
of a 55,000,000-acre production allotment. 

The carry-over of wheat on July 1, 
1943, will be about 848,000,000 bus, he 
said, and the 1943 winter and spring 
wheat production will be approximately 
660,000,000 bus, making a total supply 
of United States wheat for the market- 
ing year beginning July 1, 1943, of 1,- 
508,000,000 bus. 

He pointed out that the average do- 
mestic consumption is 683,000,000 bus, 
adding that this may be exceeded some- 
what because of programs to use more 
wheat for livestock feed and industrial 
purposes. Heavy wheat exports cannot 


be anticipated in the immediate future, 


even with a more favorable turn of the 
war, he said. 
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MRS. PHILIP PILLSBURY IN 
RED CROSS NUTRITION ROLE 


Minneapouis, Minn.— The Hennepin 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross has formed a nutrition council, 
and under the active direction of Mrs. 
Philip W. Pillsbury, wife of the presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, will co-operate in an ambitious 
program designed to further the cause 
of national health. 

An initial meeting of the council was 
held on Aug. 10. In attendance were 
representatives of most of the 50 insti- 
tutions and agencies comprising its mem- 
bership. Many of these agencies already 
are actively interested in community 
projects centering upon nutritional edu- 
cation and promotion. 

Among the organizations that 
counted upon for co-operation in the 
Red Cross nutritional program are the 
Millers National Federation, the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minneapolis, the Inde- 


are 





pendent Retail Food Dealers, the Min- 
neapolis Restaurant Association and the 
Minneapolis Retail Grocers Association. 
Attending the initial council meeting 
was Willis C. Helm, president of the 
Millers National Federation. 
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FREIGHT FOR GREAT LAKES 
MOVEMENT UNDER EMBARGO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A permanent sys- 
tem of embargoes on Great Lakes traffic 
which allows shipments of eastbound 
freight by way of the ports of Chicago 
and Milwaukee only under permits issued 
by the Association of American Rail- 
roads was placed in effect Aug. 10 by the 
railroad organization. 

Under the new embargo, no shipments 
consigned to Chicago or Milwaukee or 
eastbound movement by way of the lakes 
may be accepted by any railroad except 
on a permit issued by W. D. Beck, dis- 
trict embargo chairman, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 








WPB FREEZES ENTIRE 1942 CROP 
AND STOCKS OF 6 DRIED FRUITS 


Apples, Apricots, Pears, Peaches, Prunes and Raisins Affected by 
Order—Entire Grape Crop to Go Into Raisins 
for Military and Lend-Lease Needs 


The War Production Board on Aug. 
10 froze the entire 1942 crop of six dried 
fruits—apples, apricots, pears, peaches, 
prunes and raisins—as well as stocks of 
those dried fruits now in the hands of 
packers. 

The action was taken as a safeguard 
against possible crop failures which 
might jeopardize fulfillment of the armed 
forces and lend“lease requirements for 
such fruits. Supplies not purchased by 
the government will become available to 
the civilians later. 

The order requires that except for 
minor amounts the entire 1942 crop of 
Thompson seedless grapes, muscat grapes 
and Sultana grapes be diverted into the 
production of raisins. None of these 
grapes, the principal varieties from 
which raisins are made, may be used 
for wine or fresh shipment. 

WPB said estimated military require- 
ments of most of the six fruits “equal 


or exceed indicated 1942 production” and 
therefore supplies must be taken under 
government control. Packers must re- 
port to the WPB by Sept. 1 their entire 
existing inventory of the six dried fruits 
and periodically thereafter any fresh 
fruits acquired for drying. 

If the fruit reported on hand has not 
been purchased or allocated by WPB 
within 60 days after the packer has re- 
ported on his inventory, he may sell it 
for civilian use. Civilian sales will be 
distributed proportionately among all 
packers “in so far as feasible.” 

WPB offered these statistics to sup- 
port its action: 

Total 1942 production of the six dried 
fruits is estimated at 455,000 tons, com- 
pared with an anticipated demand by 
military and civilian purchasers for 654,- 
000 tons. By diverting the entire Cali- 
fornia crop of raisin variety grapes into 
raisins, WPB hopes to increase 1942 
production to 510,000 tons. 
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Lend-Lease Deliveries of Farm 
Commodities Double During June 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—More than dou- 
bling the volume of the preceding month, 
during June the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration laid down at  shipside 
some 586,000,000 Ibs of farm products 
and processed foods for lend-lease export, 
the agency reported. 

Total deliveries since start of the pro- 
gram in April, 1941, aggregated 5,769,- 
000,000 Ibs by June 30, costing approxi- 
mately $806,000,000. 

Among the commodity groups, largest 
volume delivered to the United Nations 
in June was in grain and cereal products, 
which amounted to 187,000,000 Ibs. Second 
largest volume was in the grouping which 
includes meats, fish and fowl. June de- 
liveries of these goods exceeded 119,000,- 
000 Ibs. 





In other groups, items showing rela- 
tively large deliveries included cheese, 
dried skim milk, dried apples, canned 
beets and carrots, concentrated citrus 
juice, canned and dried pears, processed 
strawberries, lard and canned potatoes. 

New commodities delivered in June for 
the first time included dried whole milk, 
rye flour, canned turnips, parsnips, soup 
broths, dried currants and dried figs. 

Delivery to July 1 included the follow- 
ing: 

Dairy products and eggs, 1,129,783,854 
Ibs; meat, fish and fowl, 918,436,345 Ibs; 
grain and cereal products, 1,424,953,705 
Ibs, including 114,108,353 lbs (582,185 
bbls) of wheat flour, 1,120,000 lbs of semo- 
lina and buckwheat meal, 58,596,960 Ibs 
of wheat, 550,300 lbs of cracked wheat 
and 2,503,802 lbs of rye flour. 
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ENRICHMENT PLEDGE LIST GROWS 
WITH 167 MILLS ON THE LINE 


Federation’s Aug. 7 Report Lists Daily Capacity of 360,205 Bbls 
as Prepared for All-Out Enrichment of Family Brands 
—Figure Over 60% Mark 


Milling companies now on record with 
the Millers National Federation as be- 
ing prepared to enrich all their mill- 
controlled family flour brands when mills 
producing 80% of all family flour have 
signed up now total 167, with a total 
daily capacity of 360,205 bbls, according 
to a report issued Aug. 7 by the millers’ 
association, This is a gain of 41,670 
bbls over the list published July 10, 
when the total sign-up was 318,535 bbls. 
The federation estimates that mills now 
on record make more than 60% of the 
family flour of the United States. 

Additions to previous lists include 
mills iff every milling district, although 
Kansas and the intermountain area are 
conspicuous by the length of their lists 
of new signers. It is encouraging to 
note, the federation states, that a very 
large majority of the family flour milled 
in Kansas is now covered by enrichment 
pledges. In addition, all the Kansas 
City mills have signed up. The federa- 
tion points out that all four Wichita 
mills are on record, four of the five mills 
in Salina have signed, so have both the 
mills in Abilene, both the mills in Ar- 
kansas City, both the mills in Topeka 
and all the mills in Newton and Hutch- 
inson, plus an even dozen others. 

The Pacific Coast mills lead the pro- 
cession, with virtually all the mills which 
produce any family flour not only signed 
up but already enriching all their mill 
brands. When their unfilled orders 
taken before July 15 are completed, these 
mills will make no more unenriched mill 
brand flour. No unenriched flour has 
been sold by these mills since that date, 





A.B.A. REPORTS SENSATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


“A more than 40% increase in 
membership in American Bakers As- 
sociation from Jan. 1 through July 
31” is part of a statement included 
in a report to chairman of the board 
of governors, Grover C. Patton, and 
President L. J. Schumaker, from 
Tom Smith, ABA secretary. “This 
is the largest increase in member- 
ship ever recorded by the association 
in any similar period during the 45 
years ABA has been rendering serv- 
ice to the baking industry,” the re- 
port continues. 

“ABA’s membership should double 
what it is now,” said Secretary 
Smith. “Every one of the 30,000 
bakeries in the United States bene- 


fits by ABA’s activities. More 
than three times the number of 
firms and plants that are now 


ABA members have received infor- 
mation that has been helpful to them. 
A cordial invitation from the board 
of governors has been extended to 
each of these firms (retail bakers, of 
course, are expected to support their 
national organization) to add their 
ideas, comments and suggestions as 
well as their financial support to the 
more than 1,300 bakery firms who 
now make up ABA membership and 
support ABA activities.” 





some of the mills having gone even far- 
ther and stopped its production. Since 
the federation’s last bulletin, several 
smaller mills in the coast states have 
added their names to the lists. 

The report shows the receipt of 
pledges from 12 small mills in Idaho and 
Utah. Credit for this belongs to a 
committee appointed some time ago by 
the millers in that area to work for uni- 
versal enrichment. 

At least 90% of the family flour made 
by spring wheat mills is covered by en- 
richment. pledges, with only four or 
five mills in that entire region not com- 
mitted to enrich all their mill brands. 

The smallest percentage of sign-up in 
any milling group is among the soft 
wheat mills. There are some exceptions, 
notably in Michigan, where nearly all 
the shipping mills have signed up. There 
is a nucleus among other soft wheat 
mills committed to the program, but the 
sign-up has not progressed at anything 
like the pace set by other millers. 

The federation does not criticize the 
soft wheat family flour mills for this 
conservative approach. Their problem 
is difficult and involved, partly because 
southern consumers as a whole have not 
displayed too much interest in enriched 
flour and partly because there are so 
many small mills in this area. It is re- 
ported, however, that a considerable 
change has recently taken place in the 
South in so far as consumer interest in 
enriched flour is concerned. It is said 
that there is a vast improvement in trade 
attitude and interest in enriched flour 
in the South, and that anyone depending 
upon information gathered last spring 
or early summer in that area would be 
likely to be out of date now. The fed- 
eration believes that it is now time for 
soft wheat millers to reappraise their 
situation as to flour enrichment. 

The sign-up plan, the federation ex- 
plains, takes the competitive hazard out 
of flour enrichment, and opens the way 
for the whole industry to proceed to- 
gether to put over a program beneficial 
to the national interest, beneficial to con- 
sumers and beneficial to all millers. 
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Rain Damages Wheat 
in Pacific Northwest 
as Harvest Proceeds 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Harvest is on un- 
der fairly favorable conditions, but some 
sections of the Pacific Northwest 
suffering from too much rainfall. The 
winter wheat in the western half of 
Oregon and Washington is being har- 
vested in unfavorable weather, and there 
will be a considerable amount of wet 
wheat. 


are 


Small grains and seeds are also being 
affected, changing the picture substan- 
tially in these areas. In the larger pro- 
ducing areas, however, there has been 
little hindrance to harvest, and bumper 
yields are being reported. The harvest 
is later than usual, but this lateness has 
been of benefit to the limited spring 
wheat sections. 
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GOOD CROP PROSPECTS INDICATE 
LARGEST GRAIN CROP SINCE 1920 


USDA Estimates Forecast Second Largest Wheat Harvest on 
Record, Largest Corn Production in 10 Years—Ample 
Moisture Supply Was Big Factor 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Crop prospects 
United States 
record for this time 


are the best on 
of the 
present indications are that total grain 
production will be greater than in any 
other year except 1920, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Estimates indicate the second largest 


in the 


year, and 


wheat crop on record, the largest corn 
production in 10 years and best oats crop 
since 1925. Ample moisture supply was 
the big factor. 

Wheat production is estimated at 955,- 
172,000 bus, compared with 904,288,000 
945,937,000 bus 
harvested last year. It is second only to 
the 1,000,000,000-bu crop in 1915 and 
compares with 10-year average of 747,- 
507,000 bus. 

Winter wheat production was raised 
22,000,000 bus from the July 1 estimate, 
to 697,708,000 bus, compared with 671,- 
293,000 bus last year and average of 
569,417,000 bus. Spring wheat indicated 
at 257,464,000 bus, against 228,806,000 bus 
a month ago 274,644,000 


bus a month ago and 


and bus last 
year. 

Yield of winter wheat at 19.2 bus an 
acre will be largest on record and com- 
pares with 17 bus last year and average 
of 14.4 bus. Spring wheat yield indica- 
tion also is high at 18.2 bus an acre, 
compared with 16.9 bus last year and 
average of 10.5 bus, and this largely 
offset the small spring wheat acreage this 
year. 


Corn prospects are indicated officially 
at 2,753,696,000 bus, or 126,000,000 bus 
more than the July 1 figure, and com- 
pared with 2,672,541,000 bus harvested 
last year and with the 10-year (1930-39) 
average of 2,307,452,000 bus. 

Crop of oats is estimated at 1,331,- 
511,000 bus, compared with 1,303,114,000 
bus a month ago, 1,176,107,000 bus last 
year and average of 1,007,141,000 bus. 
Yield an 


against 31 bus last year and average of 


acre was given at 35 bus, 
27.3 bus. 

A record crop of 416,932,000 bus bar- 
ley is in prospect, compared with 403,- 
345,000 bus indicated a month ago and 
358,709,000 bus harvested last year. In- 
dicated rye production is 59,665,000 bus, 
against 58,213,000 bus a month ago and 
45,191,000 bus last year. 

Reduced prospects in July in the south 
Atlantic 
much more than offset by a bigger pro- 


central and south states were 
duction promise in the northern part of 
the country, particularly in the 
belt. 


been aided by much needed rains since 


corn 
Parts of the southern areas have 


Aug. 1 and potential damage has been 
checked, 
an increasingly large acreage of hybrid 


The excellent development of 


corn in important areas of the corn belt 
promises one of the largest yields an acre 
on record for this area. The crop in the 
northern part of the country is late, and 
there is more than the usual danger from 
frost. 





LAUNCH CROP IMPROVEMENT PLANS 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— 
Organization of Board of Directors of Association Announced by 
E. H. Leonard, President of Group—Growers, Dealers, 
Processors, Transporters Represented 


Watta WALLA, Wasu.—Organization 
of the board of directors of the newly 
formed Pacific Northwest 
provement Association has been com- 
pleted, according to E. H. Leonard, 
president of the Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., who was elected president of 
the association as it launched a_ long- 
time program of activities designed to 
place Pacific Northwest wheat in qual- 
ity competition with grain produced 
elsewhere in the United States. 

The association, which has as its main 


Crop Im- 


objective to promote the propagation 
and use of wheat varieties having good 
milling qualities as well as good field 
habits, is made up of representatives of 
leading firms and associations of grow- 
ers, chemists and railroads serving the 
Pacific Northwest. 

All groups are represented on the 
board of directors, which includes also 
an advisory group of five experts from 
the state colleges and universities of the 
area as well as the federal Department 
of Agriculture. From the board of di- 
rectors, an executive committee of seven 
has been named to handle the active 
operation of the association’s affairs. 

Officers, in addition to Mr. Leonard, 
include: Harry Proudfoot, Wasco, Ore- 
president; Raymond Ram- 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, 


gon, vice 


ming, 





Oregon, secretary; H. E. Morrison, Mor- 
rison Grain Co., Walla Walla, treasurer. 

Financial support for the new or- 
ganization will be furnished by all of 
the sponsors, which include three groups 
of growers—the Washington-Idaho 
Wheat Growers League, the North Pa- 
cific Grain Growers and the Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League; the North Pa- 
cific Millers Association, representing the 
the Pacific North West 
Grain Dealers Association, for the grain 
dealers; the Pacific Northwest Cereal 
Chemist Association, and the four trans- 
continental railroads serving the Pacific 
Northwest. 

“This is the only crop improvement 
association in the United States in 
which the farmers themselves are con- 
tributing to the support and_ taking 
part in the administration,” it was 
pointed out by Mr. Leonard. “This rec- 
ognizes that all. units concerned with 
growing, selling, processing and _ trans- 
porting wheat are essential parts of the 
industry.” 


processors ; 


Organization of the association has 
been under way actively since early 


July, 1941, according to Mr. Leonard, 
although for two years prior to that 
date efforts were being made to estab- 
lish such a group. 

The program is necessarily a_ long- 
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term one, since the move to improve the 
wheat varieties of the Pacific Northwest 
will take a number of years to show re- 
The 1944 crop, for example, will 
be the first on which actual improve- 
ment can be shown, since it is now too 
late to affect the 1943 plantings to any 
considerable extent. 


sults. 


The organization is planning for the 
future, however, by preparing lists of 
wheat that will be recommended as suit- 
able for each locality, based on the 
viewpoint of milling requirements as well 
as growing qualities shown by tests of 
the extension service and other agencies. 

Objectives of the association were set 


E. H. Leonard 


up in the constitution as follows: (1) 
to promote the propagation and use of 
pure seed of approved varieties; (2) to 
promote the production of wheat varie- 
ties of good milling value and good field 
habits; (3) to discourage the introduc- 
tion and production of undesirable vari- 
eties of grain; (4) to promote a_ pro- 
gram designed to eliminate undesirables 
in grain, including diseases, weeds, mix- 
tures and other seeds not readily re- 
moved by cleaning. 


The board of directors of the asso- 
ciation are as follows: 

Growers: H. J. Freier, St. John, Wash; 
R. Db. Flaherty, Walla Walla; Clarence 
Brabb, Palouse; Harry Proudfoot, Wasco, 
Oregon; Jens Terjeson, Pendleton. 

Processors: Moritz Milburn, Centennial 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Don Long, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Portland; Fred E. 
Kiddle, Pioneer Flouring Mills, Island City, 
Oregon; Raymond Ramming, Collins Flour 
Mills, Pendleton, and E. H. Leonard, Pres- 
ton-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla. 
Grain dealers: H. E. Morrison, Morrison 
Grain Co., Walla Walla; Paul G. Ostroot, 
Sperry Flour Co., Portland; Don M. Gem- 
berling (alternate), Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association, Spokane. 
Cereal chemists: W. L. 
Flouring Mills 


Fisher 
De- 


Haley, 
Co., Seattle; Joseph 
Haan, Sperry Flour Co., Spokane. 
Railroad agriculturist: W. P. Stapleton, 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., Seattle. 
Advisory: E. G. Schafer, Washington 


State College; K. H. Klages, University of 
Idaho; D. D. Hill, Oregon State College; 
Cc. 8S. Holton, U.S.D.A. bureau of plant 


industry, Washington State College; and B. 
W. Whitlock, in charge of Pacific Coast 
headquarters, U. S. D. A. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Portland. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Messrs. Flaherty, Proudfoot, Ram- 
ming, Morrison, Haley and 
Stapleton. Headquarters of the organi- 

I 1 £ 
zation will be in Walla Walla. 


Leonard, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WICHITA WHEAT RECEIPTS 
Wicuira, Kansas.—Wheat receipts at 
Wichita for July totaled 7,162,000 bus, 
compared with 7,650,600 a year ago for 
the same month, according to figures of 
the board of trade here. Shipments for 
the month totaled 2,424,200 bus, com- 

pared with 1,889,600 a year ago. 
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NORTHWEST HARVEST 
HINDERED BY RAINS 


—<— - 
Warm, Dry Weather Needed—Good 
Yields Being Reported From 
All Sections 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Rains again in- 
terfered with harvesting in the North- 
west last week. Wheat and small grain 
crops have reached maturity and cutting, 
when the weather permitted it, is well 
under way, even in the northern sections. 
What is needed now is warm, dry weath- 
Good 


vields are being reported from all sec 


er and the forecast is favorable. 


tions. 
The North Dakota 


Montana, where the important acreage 


situation in and 
is, is covered in the final report of the 
Occident elevator division of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., as follows: 

“We had a rainy, cool week, the pre 
cipitation in our western territory run- 
ning up to two inches at some points 
and they had very heavy precipitation 
and bad storms in the Red River Valley. 
Not a great deal of progress was made 
in harvesting, and practically no prog- 
ress was made in combining grain. 

“From the few threshing returns re- 
ceived there is no question but what 
North Dakota has a bumper crop of 
all grains, with the exception of flax, 
where the yield is going to be cut on 
account of rust. In eastern Montana the 
yield of spring wheat has been cut down 
on account of lack of moisture, and yields 
are reported all the way from 15 to 45 
bus to the acre. This indicates that the 
average yield will be above normal. 

“Sufficient samples have not been re- 
ceived to get a definite line on the pro- 
tein content of spring wheat, but all 
indications point to an average below last 
year, in North Dakota, with a 
situation in Montana. 


mixed 
The test weights 
in Montana run all the way from 52 to 
Undoubtedly the 
shrunken wheat will be high protein and 


63 Ibs on spring wheat. 


the heavier wheat rather low. 

“Dry, warm weather is badly needed 
to enable the farmers to save this won- 
derful crop. If they do get favorable 
weather, harvesting and combining of all 
grains will be in full swing. If the grain 
is dry and there is not storage available 
a large amount will be dumped on the 
ground awaiting the arrival of storage 
bins. 

“While reports are mixed the general 
feeling is that if the grain is dry it will 
be stored or piled on the ground and the 
cash movement will be curtailed quite 
sharply. Most of our reports indicate 
that it would take an advance of 10@15c 
bu over present values to shake out any 
amount of wheat.” 
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765,500,000 BUS OF FARM 
SPACE IN WESTERN CANADA 


WinnirpeG, Man.—Farmers in western 





Canada have sufficient storage space on 
their farms this year to store 765,500,000 
bus of all grains. This is 164,000,000 
bus greater than the grain storage space 
in licensed elevators and annexes in Can- 
ada on Dec. 1, set at 601,191,000 bus. 
The estimate is contained in a special 
survey by the Winnipeg Tribune and is 
believed to be the first authoritative farm 
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storage survey ever compiled in the West. 
The estimate compiled from totals fur- 
nished by crop correspondents represents 
the average storage space on 12 or more 
representative farms in their respective 
districts. Much of the total is made up 
of temporary storage bins that have been 
constructed during the past three or four 
years. 
* Grain storage space on farms in Mani- 
toba is estimated at 138,000,000 bus, or 
an average of slightly more than 2,200 
bus per farm. Saskatchewan's farm 
storage capacity is forecast at 377,800,000 
bus, or an average of more than 2,700 
bus per farm. In Alberta farm grain 
storage space is placed at 249,700,000 
bus, or an average exceeding 2,400 bus 
per farm. 
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PROSPECTS FOR GOOD 
YIELDS CONTINUE IN 
WESTERN PROVINCES 


Wiynirec, Man.—Cutting of western 
Canada’s grain crops has started in sev- 








eral districts and some early barley has 
been threshed. 
make excellent progress and all reports 


Late crops continue to 


show no decline in prospects for bumper 
yields in practically all sections of the 
prairie provinces. 

Cutting will not be general in many 
areas for another three or four weeks 
and some fears of possible frost damage 
Wheat and coarse grain 
crops are filling well and estimated pros- 
pective wheat yields of 25 to 35 bus per 
acre are common. 


are expressed. 


The Winnipeg Free Press crop report 
predicts that farmers will thresh more 
than 550,000,000 bus of wheat if present 
conditions are 
maturity. 


maintained through to 


Rust infection on flax is causing seri- 
ous concern andthe Winnipeg Tribune 
report said it was in evidence in all 
three prairie provinces and in some areas 
late sown fields may show heavy losses, 
with some estimates suggesting as high 
as 50%. 

The Dominion government report said, 
“The rust appears to be more serious 
on flaxseed crops than on coarse grains 
or wheat and infection is quite severe in 
parts of Manitoba and Saskatchewan.” 

Based on the long term provincial 
average, the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
report last week placed the condition of 
the wheat 


crop in that province at 
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It’s of High Quality ... 





. from the High Plains 


Greatest Kansas Wheat Harvest In 10 Years 


Dovce Crry, Kansas.—The_ greatest 
Kansas wheat harvest in 10 years is a 
result of a good crop on the high plains. 
Millers may well remark its high quality 
for when the counties west of the one 
hundredth meridian get into their stride 
it is then that Kansas gets an oppor- 
tunity to boast she grows the best wheat 
in the world. 

On account of lack of storage space, 
wheat is still moving rather freely from 
the farms. It is surprising to see so 
many piles of wheat, tens of thousands 
of bushels, still not under shelter. The 
fact is that the yields of 25 and 30 bus 
per acre upset all calculations as_ to 
Everybody has a thousand or 
two more bushels than expected. 

The ground stored wheat is not all 
being saved by any means. 


storage. 


Rains have 
been rather heavy. If the wheat is prop- 
erly piled, without furrows on the piles, 
lot of water, but 


excessive local downpours considerable 


it will shed a with 


wheat is being damaged. Fortunately, 
farmers usually have livestock and are 
using wet wheat for feed to save it from 
being wasted. 

The CCC is still shipping in carloads 
These ex- 
pensive, improperly designed structures 


of prefabricated granaries. 


are not being bought by the farmers 
So the CCC is using them for 
its own grain thus freeing local elevator 
Western farmers, for years, have 
been wanting to build and have been 
urged to build permanent farm structures 


generally. 


space, 


that can be utilized for other purposes 
than grain storage, and these tall, awk- 
ward grain bins, without paint or founda- 
tions, do not suit them at all. 

Driving throughout Kansas for the past 
three weeks, your correspondent has 
been able to observe that the state will 
produce something besides wheat this 
year. Corn is everywhere looking fine 
throughout northern and eastern Kansas, 
especially northeastern Kansas. Though 
it was planted late, it promises an enor- 


mous crop. In southeastern Kansas, soy- 
beans begin to make quite a showing. In 
many places there are fields of flax. The 
blue stem pastures are bedecked with cat- 
tle and the grass is so rank that it ap- 
pears untouched by the grazing herds. 
The state is going to give an excellent 
account of itself in every line of farm 
and livestock production. 

Preparation for wheat seeding in the 
western areas has been delayed by the 
heavy harvest and the lack of sufficient 
help. Summer tilled areas are less than 
Where the wheat stubble is rank 
and clean of weeds, and there are tens 


usual, 


of thousands of such acres, some wheat 
will be sown directly in the stubble and 
sometimes that makes a good crop, for 
the clean stubble accumulates the winter's 
snow. 

From every corner Kansas presents 
a pleasing sight, a grassy quadrangle 
that, in a starving world, is producing 
food of all kinds which will help satisfy 
the hunger of millions.—C. C. Isery. 





166, as compared with 71 at the same 
time a year ago. 
¥ ¥ 


Canada Wheat Carry-Over 

Toronto, Ont.—Canada carried over 
410,633,920 bus of old crop wheat into the 
new year which opened on Aug. 1. The 
carry-over last year was 463,838,082 bus. 

Estimates of this year’s crop of wheat 
in the West range as high as 550,000,000 
bus, that of the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
What 
wheat 


being slightly over this amount. 
Canada will do with that much 
nobody knows, but it will be harvested 
and_ stored 
against the time when, with the war over, 
all stricken countries will be sadly in need 
Farm labor is scarce all over 


in some sort of buildings 


of bread. 
Canada and there will be the greatest 
difficulty in getting so much wheat har- 
vested, threshed and suitably housed. 
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MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed from Minneapo- 
lis during July were 38,700 tons, screen- 
ings 2,400 and linseed oil meal 15,720. 





Kansas Gets Another Warm, Dry 
July, Weather Bureau Reports 


Manuatran, Kansas.—July in Kansas 
was a continuance of the series of ab- 
normally warm, dry Julys that have been 
experienced in the state, with only one 
or two breaks, during the past 13 years, 
according to detailed records kept at 
177 Kansas stations of the weather bu- 
reau. It was not, however, nearly as 
hot as July has often been in that time 
and the shortage in rainfall was partly 
overcome by moisture stored in the soil 
from a wet June. 

Rainfall was deficient in practically 
all parts, except the southeastern por- 
tion, and especially so in a number of 
central counties. The average for the 
eastern third of the state was 2.66 in; 
the middle third, 1.93 in; the western 


third, 2.15 in, and for the state as a 
whole, 2.25 in, which was 0.86 in below 
normal and 0.80 in less than fell in July 
a year previous. The greatest monthly 
total reported was 6.65 in at El Dorado 
and the least, 0.11 in at Arkansas City. 

The mean temperature of the month, 
80°, was 0.8° above normal and 1° higher 
than that of July a year previous. 
peratures ranged above normal over the 
state almost continually, except for short 
cool spells the opening days and at the 
beginning of the third week. 

Sunshine for the month was near nor- 
mal. Few violent storms occurred and 
there were no overflows in any of the 


Tem- 


important rivers of the state. 
Wheat harvest was finished under fa- 
vorable weather conditions. 


Total shipments for the crop year, Aug. 
1, 1941, to July 31, 1942, were: millfeed 
446,450 tons, screenings 40,800, linseed 
oil meal 218,480. 
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ZINSMASTER WINS ADVANCE 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—The OPA has 
granted the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., permission to advance 
the price of zwieback toast Ic lb in sales 
made to Don Farmer, Los Angeles, who 
resells the product to the Army Quar- 
termaster Depot at San Bernardino. The 
new price for the toast will be 12¢ lb 
packed bulk in 16-17 lb cases, f.o.b. cars, 
Minneapolis. 
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ONTARIO HARVESTING 
IS HINDERED BY LABOR 
SHORTAGE, BAD WEATHER 


Toronto, Ont.—Adverse weather and 





labor shortage is seriously crippling har- 
vesting in Ontario. 
had rainy or other bad weather, while 
everywhere the problems of the farmer 
are magnified by want of help. Many 
city and town people have gone out to 
the country to do what they could with 
this labor.shortage, but inexperience less- 
ens the value of such help. 
children 
any work they could do. 

There is confidence that everything 
grown in Ontario this year which has 
value for war purposes will be saved. 
Some of the grain will be out of condi- 
tion but it will be saved and fed if not 
suitable for other purposes. 


5,000,000 Bus Wheat 
Stacked on Ground 
in Kansas 


HvuTCcHINSON, 


Many parts have 


Many school 


also have been helping with 


Kansas.—Scattered in 
piles, large and small, over the south- 
west quarter of Kansas, main wheat 
belt of the state, probably 5,000,000 bus 
of wheat are stacked on the ground. 
Hutchinson grain men say it is impos- 
sible to make an accurate guess, but 


agree 5,000,000 bus wouldn’t miss _ it 
far either way. 

Prospects are good that much of this 
wheat will be under shelter and under 
a government loan within 60 days, how- 
ever. Fabricated bins in great number 
are going up in the West and consid- 
erable wheat is moving from Hutchin- 
son terminals into government-directed 
channels, much to distilleries. 

Any considerable rise in the market 
would probably result in much greater 
movement. Word to elevator operators 
is that many farmers in the large pro- 
of the Southwest would 
prefer selling for less than the loan rate 
to signing up for two years, but feel 
they cannot afford to do so at present 
levels. 


duction area 


The movement through the Hutchinson 
market has toned down greatly in the 
past fortnight. Receipts dropped to 
slightly below 500 cars last week. 
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DISAPPOINTMENT 
* * 





Quantity, Quality of Indiana 
Wheat Harvest Worst in 
Many Years 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Wheat harvest is 
practically over in Indiana, with only a 
few counties in the extreme north still 
in the midst of harvesting. The crop is 
the worst disappointment in many years, 
in both quantity and quality. The 
weather was mostly hot and humid, with 
light to heavy rains retarding field work 
in many areas, according to the weekly 
report of the local weather bureau on 
crops and weather conditions. 

Corn is making excellent progress in 
southern and central counties, its result- 
ing sturdiness affording better resistance 
to borer damage, the first brood of 
which is pupating. 

Oats harvest is progressing with fair 
to good results, and the harvest is most- 
ly completed in the southern areas. Soy- 
beans responded excellently to the weath- 
er, getting ample moisture in most sec- 
tions and standing up well in dry sec- 


tions of the south. 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS NOT HEAVY; 


BUYERS SHOW LITTLE INTEREST 


Only Spark of Activity Is in Export Field—Millers Lack Desire 
to Push Sales With So Many Costs Uncertain— 
Better Buying Seen Ahead 


An uneventful wheat market plus 
millers’ lack of desire to push sales with 
so many costs uncertain has resulted in 
apathy in the flour market and new 
bookings are not as heavy and general 
as they might be. The only spark of 


activity is in the ex- 


port field, where 
sales are brisk as a 
result of the re- 


newed subsidy pro- 
* gram and the for- 
mation of an exporting association. 

Bookings in the Northwest totaled 
69% of capacity during the week ended 
Aug. 8, compared with 53% the previous 
week and 235% the corresponding period 
a year previous. Sales by southwestern 
mills improved to 42% of capacity dur- 
ing the week, compared with 28% the 
week previous and 268% the same week 
a year previous. Sales were light at 
Buffalo during the period. 

Many flour buyers are awaiting the 
spring wheat movement to see what hap- 
pens to the wheat basis at that time. 
While sales so far have not been as 
heavy as normal for this season of the 
year, millers feel that things are shap- 
ing themselves for better buying move- 
ment and they anticipate that the trade 
will be buying for six to eight months 
ahead before very long. 


PRICES 


Standard grades in the Northwest and 
in the Southwest are about 10c bbl above 
quotations of a week ago, while patents 
at Buffalo are about 5c bbl higher. 


CLEARS 


Clears in the Northwest are remark- 
ably strong, some of the leading brands 


<> 


of fancy clear being quoted higher than 
second patent. Most of the larger spring 
wheat companies are oversold on clears 
and cannot keep their trade supplied. 

In the Southwest, clears are available 
in somewhat larger quantities, except 
that high proteins are still hard to find. 
This business has become somewhat re- 
stricted during the past month both be- 
cause of light offerings and fewer large 
buyers. 

First clears continue strong at Buffalo. 


EXPORTS 

Export sales in the Southwest are 
brisk as a result of the renewed subsidy 
program and the formation of an ex- 
porting association. 

Mild interest is noted on the part of 
South-Central American buyers in the 
Pacific Northwest, but because of heavy 
bookings made during June, it is expect- 
ed to be some time before large sales 
are reported. 

Foreign trade is light at Buffalo. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorrHwesterNn 
Mitier they produced 1,361,765 bbls of 
flour during the week ended Aug. 8, 
compared with 1,408,489 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,240,503 bbls during 
the corresponding period a year previous. 
Production during the corresponding 
weeks two and three years previous was 
1,245,935 and 1,349,954 bbls, respectively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decline 
in production of 14,290 bbls during week 
ended Aug. 8 from the output of the 
previous week. Production of south- 
western mills declined 14,508 bbls, while 
Buffalo mills reported output of 8,467 
bbls under the week previous. 





HEAVIER SUPPLIES PUSH MILLFEED 
DOWN; BUYERS HOLD OFF 


—< >—. 
Oil Seed Meals Remain Steady With Demand More Nearly Equal 
to Offerings—Trading Not Brisk Generally—Abundant 
Green Feeds Restrict Demand 


Variations in the supply and demand 
conditions in individual items have result- 
ed in some irregularity in the price trend 
of wholesale feedstuffs. Wheat millfeed 
markets have declined further but the 
oil seed meals and most other feed items 
hold steady. Heav- 
ier supplies push 
wheat feeds down as 
buyers hold off. The 
oil seed meals re- 
main steady with de- 
mand for these kinds more nearly equal 
to the offerings. Trading is not brisk as 
a general rule, although such feeds as 
the corn glutens and packing house by- 
products are moving into consuming 
channels as rapidly as produced. Abun- 
dant green feeds throughout the Central 
West are an important contribution to 
the heavy feeding program being con- 
ducted in the war effort. 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


The Department of Agriculture index 
number of wholesale feedstuffs for the 


country as a whole stood at 158.3 on 
Aug. 4, compared with 160.8 a week 
previous and 134.7 a year previous. 

At Minneapolis, a brisk demand de- 
veloped for millfeed on Aug. 5 and buy- 
ing was free. Sellers immediately 
strengthened their prices and, since then, 
buyers have been on the sidelines. How- 
ever, there is a better tone to the market. 
What was bought was for immediate 
shipment, but millers say they can get 
a premium over August for September 
shipment bran, and $2 or more over for 
December. Sentiment 1s bullish for the 
future. Prices are away below the ceil- 
ing now, there is less feed grain in the 
country than formerly, compared with 
the increase in the number of feed cattle, 
and with milk and beef commanding 
high prices, the outlook for millfeed, 
millers feel, is bright. Heavy grades of 
feed, temporarily, are dragging. 

Millfeeds are easier at Chicago with a 








slight increase in production and offer- 
ings generally in excess of the demand. 
Both bran and shorts are somewhat 
stronger at Kansas City as buyers show 
some interest and mill offerings remain 
only slightly larger than current demand. 
The wheat feed market at Buffalo 
is weak with daily declines in prices re- 
sulting principally from heavier offer- 
ings. Selling pressure is less on bran 
than on the heavier offal, but prices are 
weak. Local mills are operating at 
about 65% of capacity, but despite the 
moderately good output and limited de- 
mand there is no accumulation of stocks. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEAIS 


The oil seed meals as a class remain 
quite steady. Linseed meal offerings are 
firmly held both by crushers and re- 
sellers, especially for later shipments. 
Here and there some price concession is 
made in order to secure shipping direc- 
tions on a few cars for immediate ship- 
ment, but otherwise holders are inclined 
to ask steady prices. 

Soybean meal remains independently 
steady with demand good and offerings 
scant since some mills have withdrawn 
old crop meal for the remainder of the 
season. There is little activity in new 
crop meal because of the uncertainty as 
to arrangements between crushers and 
government agencies for crushing the 
new crop of soybeans. 


CORN FEEDS 


Corn gluten feed and corn gluten meal 
are higher, reflecting the premiums which 
became effective for first half of August 
shipment. Most processors are well sold 
up on gluten meal, but have ample sup- 
plies of gluten feed. A good demand is 
reported, however, for feed offerings. 
Hominy feed markets average about un- 
changed with light supplies moving fair- 
ly well. 

MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Tankage and meat scraps remain firm 
at ceiling prices. Demand at most pro- 
ducing centers continues to be equal or 
slightly in excess of the supplies. Malt 
sprouts and distillers’ dried grains are 
also about unchanged with current de- 
mand fair to good and a rather large 
volume of bids coming in for these items 
at prices only slightly under the going 
basis. 
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Primary Grain Movement 


Receipts and shipments of grain at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 8, as compiled by the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce (in thousands of 











bushels) : 
7--—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats 
Chicago ... 107 240 153 73 
Duluth .... 161 17 es 369 as eo 
Indpls. ... 15 41 24 22 29 14 
Kan. City.. 218 101 34 274 83 14 
Milwaukee. 16 8 5 6 4 ee 
See 357 26 146 150 47 38 
Omaha ... 130 50 44 65 82 52 
POOrte ..0- 13 123 8 15 26 4 
Sioux City. 15 11 36 24 30 4 
St. Joseph. 57 18 38 26 11 8 
St. Louis .. 181 43 6 187 33 22 
Wichita ... 29 e- os 24 
Totals ..1,299 678 494 1,235 511 219 


Last week.1,676 901 305 985 519 224 
Last year..1,866 841 533 930 400 309 
Seaboard— 

Galveston . 6 

New York. 2 


Totals .. 8 
Last week. 80 ee es 
Last year.. 272 213 7 oe s* 
Receipts Shipments 
Soy- Soy- 
Rye beans Rye beans 
OO ae re ee 4 14 48 1 
DwlGth .cccccccece 29 - 25 ee 
Indianapolis ..... 0 3 ua 
Minneapolis ...... 63 ae 15 
POGEIR occcrcecnes 6a 3 es 
eg, ie Se 5 ae 2 
BC, EGS oc ccccses 1 6 2 
Totala ...cccses 98 20 96 3 
Last week ....... 61 27 26 9 
LOM FOOT occcves 333 6 72 31 





August 12, 1942 


WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
NO IMPORTANT CHANGE 


<> 
Market Factors Remain the Same, With 
Occasional Slips Checked by Limited 
Commercial Offerings 


Wheat prices are holding within a 
narrow range. For many weeks the mar- 
ket has swayed from firmness to weak- 
ness and back to firmness without any 
important changes in the fundamental 
There is an abundance 
of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States 
other 


market factors. 


and all 
surplus na- 
which 


as a ceiling on up- 


tions, serves 





ward action of prices. 
With much of the domestic crop sealed 
or likely to be sealed under federal loans, 
however, the moderate commercial mar- 
ketings are hardly sufficient for milling 
requirements, and this has provided a 
supporting influence. 

Threshing of winter wheat continues to 
make good progress in the western por- 
tions of the winter wheat belt where re- 
turns are unusually large. In the east- 
ern portion of the belt, however, fre- 
quent showers have delayed harvesting 
and threshing and in some sections grain 
is sprouting in the shocks. Dry weather 
is also badly needed in many portions 
of the spring wheat belt where harvest- 
ing is now in progress. Stem rust is 
unusually light on bread wheats in the 
spring wheat area with only traces of 
infection in most of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. On durum wheats, however, 
stem rust has increased in the north cen- 
tral section of North Dakota, but exten- 
sive observations will not be made in 
this area until later. Continued lack of 
moisture has prevented development of 
rust in Colorado where the spread of 
infection from native barberries occurred 
earlier in the season. 

A marketing quota for the 1943 wheat 
crop was declared by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on Aug. 5. A nation-wide 
referendum will be held in the spring 
before June 10, 1943, to determine wheth- 
er growers wish to have the quota remain 
in force. The quota will apply to wheat 
grown on 1943 wheat acreage allotments 
announced on June 17 at 55,000,000 acres, 
the minimum provided by law. Under 
marketing quotas each grower is allotted 
his fair share of the available wheat 
market and the flow of wheat to market 
is stabilized. Penalties may be placed 
on growers who produce and market 
more than their quota. The marketing 
penalty is intended to discourage market- 
ing of excess wheat and is half the basic 
loan rate. For 1942 the basic wheat 
loan rate is $1.14, making the penalty 
57¢ bu. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under 
government loan at the first of August 
increased to 31,000,000 bus and barley 
to 140,000 bus, of which 130,000 bus was 
in California. The quantity of wheat 
from previous crops owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at the first of Au- 
gust totaled 297,689,000 bus. The quan- 
tity of corn held was 45,112,000 bus. 
Wooden grain bins contracted by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to Aug. 3 were 
48,060 with a total capacity of 97,412,000 
bus, but only about a fourth with a ca- 
pacity of 21,327,000 bus had been deliv- 
ered. 
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August 12, 1942 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKET BULLISH 


New Feed Wheat Program of CCC 
Causes Upturn—Trade Awaits 
Outcome of Protest 


St. Louis millfeed futures values show 
an upward tendency. There are more 
buyers than sellers of the near-by months. 
On Aug. 8, prices were again advanced 
with the news that the CCC had issued 
a new ruling in regard to feed wheat 
which was interpreted by 
the trade as bullish. ‘The 
trade is awaiting the out- 
come of a protest made 
against the new ruling. 

The upturn in millfeed 
was not entirely unexpect- 
ed by the Kansas City feed trade despite 
the recent announcement of the feeding 
wheat basis and somewhat slower summer 
business for the feed manufacturers. 
Having worked their contracts down to 
a fairly low average, feed mixers are 
beginning to book modestly for near-by 
and, in some cases, deferred months. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 10: 

Gray Del. in Chicago 





shorts Bran Midds. 
pA eee oss 34.96 34.20 34.25 
September ......... 35.50 34.90 34.75 
GHESROP scccccvcees 36.25 35.65 35.65 
November ......... 36.85 36.15 36.15 
December ..cvccccve 36.85 36.50 36.50 
SREY av cceccases 36.85 36.85 36.85 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 10: 


Bran Shorts 
SPP TeTrerreeerer ye ii 31.00 32.40 
SOD vc veccccecwoesges 31.65 33.25 
SPE PEPEREEEeEEL 32.60 34.15 
WOVONENOT ccc tc ececevecsecse 33.05 34.65 
ERBOGUNDOE * wccccsceccecccvces 33.25 34.65 
DN 06:6 0:46.05 006004064660 33.50 34.65 


All quotations bid. 
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COTTON AND BURLAP BAG 
MARKET REPORTED DULL 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The demand for 
cotton and burlap bags from the flour 
and feed trade is generally light. In spite 
of the fact that the critical situation 
in India makes continued supplies of 
burlap for bagging extremely doubtful, 
the trade prefers to wait and a seasonal 
lull is current. Bag men believe that 
late August will see an improvement 
which will cover both burlap and cotton 
needs. Importers and manufacturers 
still have large orders owing them from 
the primary market which they await 
anxiously, but shipments are small and 
arrivals spasmodic. 

Cotton values are weak as private crop 
estimates confirm previous high figures. 
Government warnings of potential wee- 
vil damage are discounted by continued 
favorable weather reports for the nine- 
teenth successive week with temperatures 
checking infestation. With ample sup- 
plies of cotton goods assured through re- 
cent mill conversions to bagging mate- 
rials, the trade feels not too much con- 
cern over burlap bag scarcities, although 
aware that domestic complications such 
as rail congestion, government orders 
and other factors may bring delays in 
deliveries. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 








ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.09 as compared with 
15.63 a year ago. ’ 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 7, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





OS ees 128,173 131 750 1,142 
Private terminals a2 oe 30 14 
WOE basenena 128,173 131 780 1,156 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 16,949 - 18 35 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





VOEOTS .covcves 18,568 as 11 38 
Churchill ....... 2,617 oe oe oe 
eee 906 ae ee 
Prince Rupert... 1,206 ee ee ° 

WHORE 606se-c0n 168,418 131 809 1,229 
COP BOO occas 122,200 570 1,439 1,292 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,603 15 128 78 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 





OWE. GI. icsses 643 ee 2 2 
SE. ésesaeas 3,246 15 130 80 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


BOO. 604460005 1,802 105 - 103 

BONE “secccenese 57 6 153 141 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OR Ga seveae 214 

, ee ee 2,074 111 153 244 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1-7, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,603 15 128 78 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Gh GW. isscuis 643 ee 2 2 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1-7, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,859 111 153 244 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
COR GI.. ccceese 214 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
8, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'l'y 


Baltimore ..... 1,769 
MORtOR ccccscse 2,374 ee we ee 
eee 5,974 ve es 288 ee 
CHD 0:00:06 136 es we =e ee 
New York ..... 1,939 e* oe oe ee 
.. eee 337 o6 
Philadelphia ... 345 es 
oO aera es 119 
TOD wise ccanan 101 ee 
FOO s006.0 12,975 a os 288 119 
Aug. 1, 1942.. 13,145 an ~ 288 ae 
Aug. 9, 1941.. 24,071 os 461 223 246 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Aug. 8, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .. 62 421 38 59 436 967 
eo! Pere 62 35 55 12 106 291 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Far from being active; buy 
ers from widely scattered markets come in 
for car or two of special grades for prompt 
shipment, but as yet little interest is shown 
in future needs. Some improvement, how- 
ever, in volume of directions, and business 
on mill books gradually being reduced; 
prices steady; fancy No. 1 semolina $5.60@ 
5.70, and std. $5.30@5.40 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

In the week ended Aug. 8, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 56,453 bbls 
durum products, against 64,699 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Except for occasional sale, sem- 
olina market dull; prices easier; No. 1 
semolina $5.60@5.85, standard No. 1 $5.30 
@ 5.40. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 10c; sales and 
shipping directions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $6.85, granular $6.45, No. 3 $6.25, fancy 
patent $6.85. 

Buffalo: No buying activity or unusual 
interest; a few contracts cleaned up and 
immediate needs covered; trend steady to 
slow; supply ample; shipping directions 
slow, with seasonal slump in production; 
on bulk basis, all rail; No. 1 $6.45, durum 
fancy patent, $6.45, macaroni flour $5.65, 
first clear $4.95, second clear $4.10, durum 
granular $6.05. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $6.45, bulk. 

Philadelphia: Market somewhat irregular, 
but feeling firm at close; offerings mod- 
erate; demand limited; No. 1 fancy, $6.40 
@6.60; No. 1 regular, $6.10@6.30. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 











Previous Aug. 9, Aug. 10, Aug. 12, 
Aug. 8, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 

Northwest *292,180 306,470 270,703 269,227 297,908 
Southwest 498,872 513,380 508,379 455,687 475,342 
eS eer 197,890 206,357 193,139 179,383 199,437 
Central West—Eastern Div. *128,689 136,850 125,118 126,917 122,438 
Western Division .......... 60,708 61,016 45,363 60,789 59,428 
Serre rr ree *21,239 21,649 19,944 18,499 34,645 
North Pacific Coast ............ 162,187 162,767 77,857 135,433 160,756 
..... ePrrerc rreere nr reer 1,361,765 1,408,489 1,240,503 1,245,935 1,349,954 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity-—___—___, 


Aug. 8, Previous Aug. 9, 
1942 week 1941 
Northwest ....... 52 55 48 
Southwest ....... 70 72 72 
BwMAIe .ccccceces 67 70 64 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 70 74 71 
Western Div. .. 52 52 39 
Southeast ........ 43 49 53 
N. Pacific Coast.. 80 80 38 
Potala .sccecs 64 67 60 


Crop-year production 





cm _ July 1 to———_, 
Aug. 10, Aug.12, Aug. 8, Aug. 9, 
1940 1939 1942 1941 
47 44 1,593,542 1,620,088 
64 69 2,809,075 2,931,262 
61 68 1,094,456 1,075,585 
67 70 703,979 677,326 
52 51 298,869 288,736 
67 64 126,274 122,180 
63 77 896,889 776,208 
59 61 7,523,084 7,491,335 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Bee. BoB cscveacs 415,500 303,671 73 
Previous week 415,500 307,087 74 
Year Q@0 ......:. 415,500 287,821 69 
Two years ago... 415,500 271,817 65 
Five-year Average .....eeeeeeeeeeee 66 
Ten-year AVeTAge ....eeeeeeeeeeees 69 
Kansas City 
Aug. 3-8 ..cccves 180,000 111,923 62 
Previous week 180,000 112,371 62 
Year @f0 ...---. 180,000 131,873 73 
Two years ago... 180,000 115,633 64 
Five-year average ......6eeeeeeeeee 69 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... cere eeeerevees 76 
Wichita 
Aug. 2-8 ...ccecee 56,700 37,531 66 
Previous week .. 56,700 42,322 75 
Year ago ......» 56,700 43,088 76 
Two years ago... 56,700 34,807 61 
Salina 
Aug. 2-8 .....00- 56,100 45,747 80 
Previous week .. 56,100 51,600 92 
Year O80 ..ec0e- 56,100 45,597 81 
Two years ago... 56,100 33,430 60 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 2-8 ...-.20% 130,800 104,825 80 
Previous week 130,800 114,316 87 
TORP BNO cccscvs 130,800 47,664 36 
Two years ago... 141,600 78,433 55 
FiV@-YOGr QVETAGE 2... cccccscccccce 66 
POR-YORF BVOTERBR 6c cccccvecscovsse 62 


Portland District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

pS Sere ree. 72,200 57,362 79 
Previous week 73,400 48,451 67 
ZOOL GHB seccces 74,600 30,193 40 
Two years ago... 74,600 57,000 76 
PUVO*FORE BVOTARO 2 ccc scccccvcscce 69 
Oe = GUOTEED | 6.0bs00nessceesdes 71 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee, BoB sccvvevs 294,600 197,890 67 
Previous week 294,600 206,357 70 
BOP BOD. cccics 294,600 193,139 64 
Two years ago... 289,800 179,383 61 
PUVO-FORF GWOPERO .ccccscccceccvcss 66 
DE-FO BOGS 6c ch aed c cccvscse 69 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

AUS, BB .cccecse 376,950 191,858 51 
Previous week 376,950 204,227 54 
WOOF GRO cosvese 389,550 173,082 44 
Two years ago... 389,550 170,076 44 
PUVO*VORE GVOTEMO ccc cccccccccceses 45 
ee DONE. 44-5 ces 9 65:05:50 60% 47 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AUG. 3-8 ..ccces 180,300 100,322 56 
Previous week 180,300 102,243 57 
BOOP GOO svseess 179,100 97,621 55 
Two years ago... 180,900 99,151 55 
Five-year AVerage ......2cceceeeeee 48 
TON-YORF GVOFARO ccvccccctsecesecs 49 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

AUS. 3-8 ...2220. 184,140 128,689 70 
Previous week 185,640 136,850 74 
BORe GOO ccccves 176,820 125,118 71 
Two years ago... 189,420 126,917 67 
Wive-YOOr AVETAZE ..ccccccccccccces 67 
DOMVORF BVETEME 2. ccccccicccccrsre 66 


Production for current week is partly 
estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

pT SS Peer r 117,600 60,708 52 
Previous week 117,600 61,016 52 
BORP GRO secsces 117,600 45,363 39 
Two years ago... 117,600 60,789 52 
DUVO*VERP GVOTARE: oc acccccccccseses 47 
DPOMN+FORF GVOTERE cccccscccccccesse 52 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern. Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ase. BB ccvcvres 48,790 21,239 43 
Previous week 44,100 21,649 49 
BORE BHO cccccve 37,800 19,944 53 
Two years ago... 27,600 18,499 67 
WUVO-FOAF GVOTERO 2 ccccccvccesccces 61 
WORPOES GOUTRES cc scccccceconcses 65 


Production for current week is estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, -——Northwest——, 


7-—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


BOG. BB cevacne 23,564 141,932 11,091 
Previous week 24,264 11,572 
Two weeks ago.. 24,865 11,417 
/ | rer ree 23,771 141,130 10,171 
_ Mare eee 21,339 130,641 10,373 
. ere rrrres 22,958 131,965 11,122 
ee 22,055 137,635 11,196 
Five-yr. average 22,737 136,661 10,791 


production to date production to date production to date 


64,664 7,421 43,679 42,076 250,275 
7,738 43,574 
7,728 44,010 
65,658 7,243 41,707 41,185 248,495 
60,366 6,727 41,160 38,439 232,167 
64,295 7,479 42,298 41,559 237,819 
65,823 7,923 44,941 41,174 248,399 
64,161 7,359 42,757 40,887 243,431 
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USDA ESTABLISHES PRICE RANGE 


FOR FEED WHEAT SALES PROGRAM 


125,000,000 Bus of Government-Owned Grain to Be Sold at Not 
Less Than 85% of Corn Parity—Quotations for August 
Delivery Range From 74 to 99c Throughout Country 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to make 
full use of the nation’s tremendous 
wheat reserves in maintaining current 
record production of war-needed live- 
stock products, the Department of Agri- 
culture has launched its nation-wide pro- 
gram calling for the sale of 125,000,000 
bus of government-owned wheat at 
prices not less than 85% of the parity 
price of corn. 

The action follows recent congressional 
provision for the sale. Prices at which 
farmers and others may purchase the 
feed wheat for August delivery range 
from 74 to 99¢c throughout the country. 

Largely because of increased livestock 
numbers, the corn carry-over on Oct. 1 
of this year is expected to be nearly 
150,000,000 bus smaller than the 646,- 
000,000-bu carry-over a year earlier. On 
the other hand, it is estimated that to- 
day’s record supply of wheat is large 
enough to take care of the nation’s nor- 
mal domestic needs for two years. 

Besides asking farmers to feed more 
wheat, the department is urging feed 
manufacturers to include more wheat in 
their feed mixtures. In many cases, it 
was said, heavier wheat mixtures can re- 
sult in even better quality commercial 
feeds at no increase in price. 

It is estimated that the total feed 
grain supply this year may be smaller 
than last year’s record supply, disre- 
garding wheat stocks available for feed- 
ing. At the same time, farmers are in- 
creasing their livestock numbers to an 
all-time high to meet wartime demands. 
There will be about 20,000,000 more hogs 
this year than last, an increase of almost 
25%. The number of laying hens is up 
14%, and the number of cattle on farms 
and ranches is the largest on record. 

Prices and information on the govern- 
ment wheat feed program will be avail- 
able at the county and state offices of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Agency, 
and at the offices of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in Chicago, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Portland. 

Wheat feed prices for September de- 
livery will be %2¢ bu more than prices 
announced for August, and the prices 
will be raised another %c for October 
delivery. It is estimated that such sell- 
ing prices in October will closely ap- 
proximate 85% of corn parity and con- 
sequently be very near the corn loan rate 
for the 1942 crop. Wheat feed will be 
shipped by the CCC in carload lots, but 
it is expected in most areas local ele- 
vators will be handling the sales in 
smaller lots. 

Farmers who have resealed 1941 loan 
wheat stored on their farms may re- 
deem their loans at the wheat feed price 
for feeding only, except in soft red win- 
ter wheat areas. Because of the in- 
creasing shortage of soft red winter 
wheat supplies for milling and seed, 
there will be no further sales or re- 
demptions of this class of wheat for 
feed. 

Following are minimum and maximum 
feed wheat prices for states, as estab- 
lished for August delivery: 


Alabama 99c, Arizona 94@99c, Arkansas 
86@95c, California 94@99c, Colorado 80@ 


89c, Connecticut 
Florida 99c, 


99c, 
Georgia 


Delaware 96@97ec, 
99c, Idaho 86@90c, 


Illinois 79@85c, Indiana 80@88c, lowa 74@ 
80c, Kansas 78@84c, Kentucky 88@99c, Lou- 
isiana 95c, Maine 9$9c, Maryland 95@97c, 
Massachusetts 99c, Michigan 82@93c, Minne- 
sota 74@80c, Mississippi 97c, Missouri 81 
@87c, Montana 79@88c, Nebraska 77@80c, 
Nevada 92@97c, New Hampshire 99c, New 
Jersey 97c, New Mexico 87@96c, New York 
92@99c, North Carolina 99c, North Dakota 
74@79c, Ohio 82@91c, Oklahoma 83@89c, 
Oregon 90@94c, Pennsylvania 91@97c, Rhode 
Island 99c, South Carolina 99c, South Da- 
kota 74@79c, Tennessee 89@99c, Texas 85 
@92c, Utah 89@95c, Vermont 99c, Virginia 
95@99c, Washington 90@94c, West Virginia 
91@97c, Wisconsin 81@90c, Wyoming 79 
@ 87c, 


¥ ¥ 


Differentials for Corn 
Parity Announced 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A set of average 
or normal differentials for use in calcu- 
lating state, area and market price 
equivalents of the parity price for corn 
has been announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. These differentials are: 

Cts per bu 


SEO. db.00.06068.0%% (average quality) — 4.0 
PN av cvescenas - 95 — 2.6 
BOWE. cccccsecvevese ” ed — 7.7 
SPP er eee sid si — 1.6 
DE nc en- 0340's * we + 4.2 
Minnesota ......... si ” —10.9 
i... ae - + 1.0 
POOMOOMEE ceccccices bie - — 6.1 
er ee ree 2 si + 1.5 
South Dakota ..... 2 2 —11.2 
WORE. 6-66.60 44.000 " i + 2.2 
East Central Group. - = +14.4 
Northeastern Group. ” ad +14.2 
Northwestern Group ” ” — 2.8 
South Central Group - = + 6.8 
Southeastern Group. ” * +17.4 
Southwestern Group. ie = + 7.2 
CHiicago, No. 3 yellow corn........... + 5.1 

The states of Kentucky, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, Mary- 


land and Delaware are included in the East 
Central Group. The states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania are included in the North- 
eastern Group. The states of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina and Flor- 
ida are included in the Southeastern Group. 
The states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa and Texas are included in the South 


Central Group. The states of California, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Colorado and New 
Mexico are included in the Southwestern 
Group. The states of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and North Da- 
kota are included in the Northwestern 
Group. 

To calculate state, area or market 


price equivalents, these differentials are 
to be added or subtracted the 
United States average parity price for 
corn as published each month by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
Agricultural Prices. 


from 


The United States average parity price 
for corn is now 97.6c bu. Under the 
difierentials, the parity price in Illinois, 
for example, would be 4¢ less than the 
parity, or 93.6c. Thus the 
price for government 
wheat for feed in that state would av- 
erage 85% of 93.6c, or 79.5¢ bu. 

In using these differentials in connec- 
tion with operating programs, it will be 
necessary to break the resulting state 
and regional prices down into a series 


national 


minimum sales 





5,000,000 BUS SOLD SINCE 
JULY 1 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The 
~modity Credit Corp. has sold about 
5,000,000 bus of grain under the feed- 
wheat plan since July 1, it was indi- 
cated here Aug. 8. This brings the 
amount disposed of since the pro- 


Com. 


gram was inaugurated eight months 
ago to a total of approximately 40,- 
000,000 bus. 





of county, area or market point prices 


based upon normal variations in the 
price of corn as between the several 
counties or areas and freight rates and 
other factors affecting the normal move- 
ments of corn within each state or 
Grade and quality differentials 
may be established. This means, 
of course, that some of the county or 


region. 
also 


area prices will be over and some under 
the parity equivalent for the state or 
region. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED WHEAT SALES 
WILL BE SPEEDED 
AT DECREASED PRICES 


Int, — Government owned 
wheat, accumulated through recent years 
of bumper crops, will be pushed into 
livestock consumption even more vigor- 
ously and at lower prices in the near 
future, trade experts here have _ indi- 
cated. 

The government has been offering this 
feed wheat since mid-January at prices 
substantially below the market and has 
succeeded in disposing of 35,000,000 to 
40,000,000 bus. This is only a little more 
than a third of the amount it originally 
hoped to move in the first six months 
of the year. 

For some time the CCC has been of- 
fering feed wheat at around 89c bu in 
the Chicago territory. This has been 
slightly higher than the price of corn. 

The law permits sales of wheat as low 
as 85% of the corn parity price and 
government agents now are preparing a 
schedule of prices, set up by counties 
similar to the corn loan program which 
will permit a reduction in feed wheat 
prices. 





Cuicaco, 


These reductions will vary according 
to locality but in Chicago lowering of 
as much as 5@6c is possible. 

Efforts to move feed wheat into con- 
sumption are being pushed by the CCC 
because of the need for storage space 
for the new crop and the general recog- 
nition that corn supplies must be con- 
served. 

As it now stands the government has 
left only about 47,000,000 bus of corn 
with which it must meet lend-lease ex- 
port requirements and supply distillers 
manufacturing industrial alcohol. 

More than a year ago its supply ex- 
ceeded 200,000,000 bus. The CCC recent- 
ly has stopped offering its corn to in- 
dustrial users. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS BRIEFS 








Manufacture of typewriters will be 
stopped completely on Oct. 31, except for 
a relatively small number to be produced 
for government agencies by the Wood- 
stock Typewriter Co., under the terms of 
an order issued today by the Director 
General for Operations. Portable type- 
writer production has already been shut 


off, as of July 31. 


¥Y ¥ 


Gasoline rationing regulations cannot 
at this time be modified to give salesmen 
preferred mileage classification in view 
of the increasingly grave petroleum trans- 
portation shortage in the East, the Office 
of Price Administration has ruled. Em- 
phasizing that OPA officials have consid- 
ered problems of traveling salesmen for 
several months, and will continue to do 
so, Joel Dean, chief of the Fuel Ration- 
ing Division, declared that there is not 
enough petroleum available in the east- 
ern rationed area to permit salesmen 
more than a “B” ration book in addition 
to their “A” book. 


¥ ¥ 


A simplified system of issuing Sugar 
Purchase Certificates to industrial users 
who make numerous deliveries to certain 
exempt government agencies has been an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in Amendment No. 7 to Ration- 
ing Order No. 3. 
an industrial user to present receipts of 


Instead of requiring 


each delivery made, local war price and 
rationing boards may accept other evi- 
dence of the deliveries. 


¥ ¥ 


involved in the 
wholesale and retail merchandising of the 
nation’s 98 most important “cost of liv- 
ing” food commodities will be surveyed 
in a sample poll of grocer operations to 
be taken in 56 cities throughout the coun- 
try, the Office of Price Administration 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
announced in a joint statement. The sur- 
vey will include all food products that 
are most important to the housewife, such 
as meats, bread and dairy products. 


Distribution factors 





U. S. to Import Farm Help from 
Mexico to Serve Critical Areas 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—New measures to 
help avert shortages of farm labor in 
critical producing areas have been an- 
nounced by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion through Chairman Paul V. McNutt, 
and Secretary Claude R. Wickard, agri- 
cultural member of the commission. They 
outlined governmental actions to help 
transport domestic labor into such areas, 
and also set forth the relationship be- 
tween the program for expediting move- 
ment of domestic labor and the arrange- 
ment announced by the governments of 
Mexico and the United States for mak- 
ing available Mexican farm workers if 
workers cannot be obtained from within 
the United States. 





Chairman McNutt and Secretary Wick- 
ard pointed out that a major operating 
principle of the programs for government 
help in recruiting and transporting farm 
labor is that adequate working standards 
and protections must be given the work- 
ers. Minimum working conditions for 
farm labor thus are established whenever 
government aid is invoked to recruit or 
transport such workers. Not until it is 
clear that such minimum working stand- 
ards and protections have been estab- 
lished, and that no domestic workers are 
available for jobs at such standards will 
workers be brought in from Mexico. 
The workers from Mexico will be afforded 
standards and protection equivalent to 
those afforded domestic workers. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Feudal Laws and Customs 


Affecting the Miller 


Abridged from a Historical Account First Published in 
The Northwestern Miller of 1907 


N interesting phase of the history 
A of milling is that which treats 
of the origin, progress and su- 
persession of the many curious customs 
and laws which for centuries environed 
mills conducted under feudal restrictions 
and regulations. 

The primary and main laws were 
those by which was established and 
maintained the right or privilege of 
milling soke. These gave to landown- 
ers, royal or otherwise, the sole power 
of building and working grain mills, and 
hound the tenants on the lands to yield 
all their grinding custom to such mills. 

This privilege originated not by any 
statute, but purely by local manorial 
custom, and was perpetuated in virtue 
of such recognized custom, or, in other 
words, by- common law irrespective of 
statute. Primarily, of course, no in- 
justice was involved in tenants being 
compelled to grind at mills built espe- 
cially for their convenience and com- 
fort by the local capitalist and land- 
owner, the manorial lord. 

But the necessity for the exercise of 
these philanthropic motives on the part 
of landowners early passed away, and in 
later ages soke mills were maintained by 
manorial lords solely as valuable sources 
of income. When matters had thus vast- 
ly changed their aspect, popular hostility 
to manorial mills very generally resulted 
in the astriction of tenants being allowed 
to lapse, and the special privileges of 
landlords being, therefore, perforce 
abandoned. 

Thus milling soke, as it came into ex- 
istence without authority of statute law, 
terminated at length without statutory 
enactment of any kind; purely in accord- 
ance with the demands and the needs of 
modern times. 

Still, in even the nineteenth century 
there existed some few survivals of an- 
cient feudal mills; and the final phase 
of milling soke is illustrated by ac- 
counts of the manner in which, at these 
places, claims that could not legally be 
contested were abolished by the expedi- 
ent of purchasing them and voluntarily 
abandoning them on behalf of the com- 
munity. 

Many customs more or less curious 
naturally sprang up in connection with 
the maintenance of the privileges of 
soke mills during several centuries. Lo- 
cal laws, from time to time established 
to enforce the soke, were confirmed in 
the various law courts of the realm. 
Various usages relating to the ordinary 
conduct of the trade concurrently arose. 


KING’s MILLS 

Through medieval times the sovereign 
possessed mills precisely as might any 
one of his subjects, and not by virtue 
of royal privilege, except, indeed, when 
mills stood upon lands forfeited to the 
crown. The royal estates, always tol- 
erably extensive, were usually well sup- 
plied with mills, which were either leased 
out to millers or worked by sworn keep- 
ers, as at Chester, Dublin, etc. King’s 
mills consequently abounded, but they 
possessed no special rights not enjoyed 
by any other soke mills. 


The revenue of mills was frequently 
requisitioned by kings as well as other 


granted the monks of Ayr an income of 
£20 from his mill there. 

Among the most famous of ancient 
king’s mills were those of Dublin and 
Chester. The early history of the for- 
mer and the later medieval history of 
the latter very fully illustrate the meth- 
od by which large mills on royal estates 
were worked. But the establishment or 
restoration of such mills early in the 
fourteenth century may here be exem- 
plified by the records of Ardee. 

The water-mills of Ardee, a fortified 
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resources of Edward I, or his prede- 
cessor Henry III, in their campaigns 
for the conquest of Ireland. Ardee 
mills, which were of even superior size 
and value to those of Dublin castle, were 
repaired by Edward I and leased to 
practical millers, or rather followers of 
his own who would employ practical 
millers, grinding alike for the town and 
garrison. 

The documents still remaining with 
reference to this matter comprise the 


owners as grants in aid of monastic 
houses. Edward III, in 1329, thus 


town 40 miles northwest of Dublin, seem 
to have constituted part of the military 


order for repairs, with terms of contract 
and bill of costs, 1303, followed by the 
lease, report of survey of mills, and 





SHE STARTS WITH A 













































. . . but will she still be smiling when that pan of 
biscuits comes out of the oven? 


If the biscuits are a success, Mrs. Housewife con- 
tinues to smile happily and concedes that she is a 
pretty good cook. But if the biscuits turn out a 
dismal failure, why the flour simply was no good. 


Of course that’s not true! Like as not the sour 
milk she was using wasn’t sour enough to neutralize 
the soda. Or maybe she didn’t mix the leavening 
thoroughly. Any one of a dozen or more reasons 
may have been the real cause for the baking failure. 


You only waste time, as most millers know, trying 
to explain . . . the sensible thing to do is to elimi- 
nate such hazards of home baking by simply putting a 
dependable, foolproof leavening into the flour at the 
mill. That’s how many smart millers are making 
their flour complaint-proof these days. 


Don’t get the idea that pre-leavened flour is auto- 
matically limited to biscuit baking. Not when it’s 
made with V-90! Because V-90 not only bakes 
lighter, tastier, more wholesome biscuits, but cakes, 
cookies and other oven delicacies as well. Your 
flour can still be used for most baking purposes! 


Mills that are making important gains in sales 
volume are going “all out” for pre-leavening with 
V-90 and soda. Not only does this economical, 
better leavened flour encourage more frequent bak- 
ing, but complaints vanish like magic. 


Why not try it? 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ilinois 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis 

Greensboro, N. C. 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 


New York Ni shville 


Plants: Nashville Chicago Heights, Il. 
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ROBI ih 1SON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





U. S. Branch Assets. .....ccscccsccccccecesscees $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. &........ccscccececccons 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
” John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange ~ Chica: 
Hurt Buildin ng - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - + Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS .. Verk x » ata ¢ Rantés 
ew Yor ashville edar p' 
— Chicago's, aid sora 
Kansas City Continental Export Ae 
St. Louis Galveston St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Columbus Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


°CERESOTA °ARISTOS ®HECKERS 








priced inventory of the buildings and 
plant, 1304-5. The whole constitutes 
one of the most circumstantial records 
of early mills extant. 


ASSESSMENT OF ARDEE MILLS 


The sheriff of Louth has presented the 
inquisition taken by him of the valuation 
of the mills of Ardee, to-wit: 

Survey of the mills of Ardee, taken 
there on the Saturday of the Feast of 
St. Edmund the King, Nov. 20, in the 
thirty-fourth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the King, 1805, by the undersigned 
jurors, Walter Maynard, Adam God- 
knave, Hugh Tyrel, etc., who say: 














d 
The two stones of the mill called 
“Ley Mill,” are worth........... 0 
The machinery of the mill, with 
MOCMMMD cccccccccccccscessoesececes 100 0 
Iron pipe or spout and all other mill 
BOOM ccccccvoatevdestieescecccsesce 4 0 
Three copper measures .........++. 4 8 
One dolium tub, with lock......... 2 0 
One chest or bin, with lock......... 1 0 
BROTMSS DER ccccccdescvsisscosseeses 1 0 
BESEECMOTRE, GF ROURO oc cccccsscvecese 20 0 
BOOED ccncccavcccacaesccvccscecoees 137 8 
The two stones of the mill called 
‘Malt Mill,” are worth........... 0 
DEE DARGRIMGTY .cccccccsccesooscces 20 0 
Iron pipe and all other mill iron.... 4 0 
Three copper measures ........... 4 8 
CG GD ccevecsevocesee 2 0 
One bin, with lock 1 0 
POE onc cocvesecscarctucecvece 6 8 
Se er re een 58 4 
The old and fractured mill called 
“Corn Mill,’’ including timbers of 
ee Oe OE GE voces ctecvccnives 13 4 
Old iron pipe and two iron hoop 
SRS errr rere rr es Teer 1 6 
OMG COPPOF MIORSUTO 22. ccccccccccs 1 4 
... METEL TCT ER CPE CETL TCT ee 16 2 


Saturday, Nov. 20, 1305. 

Each of the mills appears to have 
been enclosed in a hurst of wattle-work, 
the contractors being paid 10d for 20 
loads of twigs for the purpose, no men- 
tion of stonework occurring. The total 
value of the three mills as they stood 
was £10 12s 2d, and this sum was ex- 
actly covered by the amount of one 
year’s rent, £10 13s 4d. 

The only available records of any 
extent relating to the sale of royal mills 
are those of the county of Lancaster, in 
which the sovereign, as Duke of Lan- 
caster, possessed a vast number of mill- 
ing properties till the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when their general alienation took 
place. 

At the Record office, Chancery Lane, 
London, an interesting memento of these 
alienations is preserved in “An Account 
of such Manors, Lands and Tenements 
as appear to have been Granted in Fee 
under the Duchy Seal; collected in 1780.” 
This compilation contains references to a 
vast number of transactions in manors, 
lands, advowsons, charity lands and 
mills. 

Very many mills thus passed from the 
royal hands; and in one instance no 
fewer than 140 in Tottington, Clithero, 
etc., in South Lancashire, were granted 
in a single gift by Charles II in 1662 
to the Duke of Albemarle, together with 
the Honour of Clithero. 


ENTERPRISING SPECULATORS 


The gentlemen who seem to have spe- 
cially fostered the desire of James I to 
convert his milling estates into money 
were two enterprising speculators, Ed- 
ward Ferrers and Francis Philips, who, 
very rarely purchasing any property but 
mills, in course of time attained to the 
position of the most extensive millown- 
ers the kingdom has ever known, the 
earlier sovereigns alone excepted. 

Ferrers is occasionally described in 
deeds of grant as “of London, mercer”; 
Philips, as “of London, gentn.” Both 
were purely speculators in mills, pur- 
chasing them in large batches from the 
king, and retailing them to local specu- 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 











FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


. WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 
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OPA APPROVES HIGHER 


GRAIN STORAGE RATES 
FOR CALIFORNIA FIRMS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Fifty-five storage 
and warehouse establishments in Califor- 
nia were authorized by the Office of Price 
Administration on July 30 to increase 
maximum charges for specified services 
to levels recently approved by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. 

The commission’s action was based on 
petitions and hearings held prior to 
March, base pricing period under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, and 
on studies of operating costs. 

For 29 establishments, storage rates on 
grain may be increased from $1.25 to 
$1.50 per ton per season and on rice 
from $1.50 to $1.75 per ton per season. 
This increase grew out of a petition 
filed with the railroad commission in 
July, 1940, and took into account the 
growers’ ability to absorb the higher 
charges. 

For 26 establishments in and around 
Los Angeles, increases of 15% in han- 
dling charges and generally in excess of 
15% in other specific incidental services 
were allowed. The increases did not 
affect monthly storage rates, except in 
the minimum monthly charge per cus- 
tomer. The commission reported that 
the warehousemen had made no substan- 
tial changes in rates since Feb. 1, 1938, 
in spite of substantially higher operating 
expenses. Fourteen of the companies 
showed an aggregate net loss from all 
warehouse operations. 

The increases were authorized by OPA 
in Orders 7 and 8 issued under Section 
1499.18 (c) of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL WAGE RATES 
SHOW WELL WITH OTHERS 


Wage rates paid by flour milling com- 
panies show up well in comparison with 
the average for all manufacturing in- 
dustries or even with war industries, 
according to a compilation made by the 
Millers National Federation. Figures 
used for war industries and all manu- 
facturing were taken from the June bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the mill wage rates were furnished 
to the federation in connection with a 
recent special survey. The table shows 
the distribution of workers by hourly 
earnings at straight time. 








lam Per cent 

Milling 

Hourly All manu- War in- in- 
earnings— facturing dustries dustry 
0 eae 7 4 5.94 
40 and under 50c. 13 6 13.52 
50 and under 60c. 10 7 23,64 
60 and under 70c. 13 13 22.24 
70 and under 80c. 14 15 16.07 
80 and under 90c. 13 15 12.97 
90 and under 100c. 11 13 4.71 
100 and under 110c. 8 11 -68 
110 and under 120c. 5 8 -23 
120 cents and over.. 6 8 ° 
Seer ee 100 100 100.00 
Average hourly rate.76c 84c -752c 
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STORAGE BULLETIN SHOWS 
LOAD CARRYING CAPACITIES 


With an eye toward the necessity for 
increased use of substitute grain storage 
facilities, the Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, Chicago, has prepared a 
comprehensive bulletin on bulk grain 
storage. The text points out that floor 
loads and wall pressure resulting from 
the storage of bulk grain are much 
greater than many people imagine, and 
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that there have been many cases of build- 
ing collapse as a result of such storage. 

Facilities covered include ordinary 
warehouse floors of joisted construction, 
buildings with masonry walls, or frame 
walls of studding or cribbing and shallow 
bins of large area. Tables and charts 
show how much grain can safely be stored 
per foot. Information is also given on 
reinforcement of existing structures to 
increase their load carrying capacity. 

Copies of the bulletin are available, 
without cost, to operators of grain and 
milling plants. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIES TO FLY 
* * 





Wholesale Pie Bakers. Consid- 
ering Plan to Purchase a 
Bomber for U. S. 


W. L. Hand, of Pell Lake, Wis., secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Wholesale Pie Bakers, is foster- 
ing a plan whereby the pie bakers of the 
country will donate enough bonds to buy 
a bomber plane for the government. Pie 
bakers, whether they are members of 
the association or not, are asked to con- 
tribute. Mr. Hand believes the plan is 
feasible, and he wants all pie bakers who 
are interested to write to him for details. 
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ENRICHMENT EMPHASIZED 

PuttMAn, Wasu.—Special booklets on 
enriched white flour and bread were pre- 
pared for those taking a refresher course 
in nutrition here recently. Emphasis on 
this flour and bread was also found in 
the material supplied by Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago. Throughout the state 
of Washington, the Home Demonstration 
Extension Service has stressed the im- 
portance of flour enrichment. 
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DEATH OF JACOB P. DUGRO 

New York, N. Y.—Jacob P. Dugro, 
assistant purchasing agent of Chubb & 
Son, marine insurance underwriters, well 
known in the flour milling industry, died 
July 25 after a brief illness. Mr. Dugro, 
a resident of Woodhaven, Queens, New 
York City, was 67 years old. 
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SPEAKS BEFORE COUNTY AGENTS 

Co_umstia, S. C.—Miss See Rice, south- 
ern representative of Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, gave a talk on the values of en- 
riched white flour and bread at a re- 
gional meeting of county home demon- 
stration agents here recently. 





NOTHING LIKE FRIENDLY 
CO-OPERATION 


A feed manufacturer in the South- 
west who always has a cheerful greet- 
ing for salesmen and sees them one 
at a time or all at once, whichever 
they prefer, witnessed a phenomenon 
the other day. A bag salesman was 
calling on him and a competitor ap- 
peared, so he was asked in to join 
the party. The man who just arrived 
said he would take none of their time, 
merely wanting a big new contract 
signed. So it was signed, in the 
presence of, the competition, and 
then, when a witness was needed for 
the contract, the competitor gladly 
agreed to affix his signature. There 
was handshaking all around. 








A_ NAVY BAKER 








TAKES PRIDE IN HIS WORK 


APID expansion of our two ocean 


navy has brought about an urgent 

need for top-grade bakers to 
supply bread, rolls and cakes for sailors 
who are going to sea to battle our 
enemies. Experience proves that top- 
flight sailors must be well fed to do a 
good job, and it is a well known fact 
that sailors of the United States navy 
are the best fed of any navy. 

Navy bakers, as well as sailors who are 
specialists, take a deep pride in their 
work and are equally as much craftsmen 
as the machinist’s mate, carpenter’s mate 
or patternmaker. The fact that they do 
take pride in their work and are crafts- 
men in the art of baking is not acci- 
dental but the result of long experience 
and good training. 

If men“entering the navy have had 
proper experience and background as 
bakers in civilian life, this is all that 
is necessary ordinarily for them to qual- 
ify for the petty officer rating of baker, 
third class. In cases, however, where 
men have had no previous experience in 
baking, they are trained by the navy at 
a school for bakers, a part of the navy’s 
service schools organization. 

The service schools at the United 
States Naval Training Station at Great 
Lakes, Ill., the largest naval training 
station in the world, select men who are 
to be taught the fine art of baking for 
sailors who have received their recruit 
or “boot” training at the several naval 
training stations throughout the United 
States. Through a series of aptitude 
examinations given all recruits during 
this period of training, those revealing 
an indication that they would make good 








bakers are ordered to the service school 
to receive special training. 

The course for bakers covers a 16 
weeks’ period of intensive study and 
training under veteran navy bakers. All 
in all the course of study, if followed, 
covers the qualifying course for the 
rating of baker, third class, so by the 
time the student has graduated from the 
service school, with a little more practical 
experience aboard ship, he is ready to 
take and pass the examinations for his 
rate. As a rule, however, the top man in 
the graduating class each month is auto- 
matically given the rate of baker, third 
class. 

To qualify for this rate the student 
must have knowledge of the following 
subjects: (a) correct operation of the 
ovens, dough mixing machinery and other 
bakery equipment in a ship or station; 
(b) baking of bread, cake, pie and sim- 
ple pastries as required by an examining 
board; (c) the sanitary precautions to 
be observed by commissary personnel in 
the stowage, preparation and issue of 
food; (d) the organization of the gen- 
eral mess in a ship or station; (e) the 
regulations regarding the withdrawal of 
provisions from naval supplies and ac- 
counts storerooms; (f) the classes and 
groups into which foods are divided and 
the functions of each as a part of the 
diet; (g) the functions of vitamins and 
their source in various foodstuffs; (h) 
the kinds and uses of all breads served 
aboard ship, and (i) the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a petty officer. 

As the object of the navy is to win 
battles, it is the object of the bakers 
to see that the men are well fed so 
they can be in the best possible physical 
condition and to see that this is realized. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 








“Sunshine Quality” 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 


brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


“SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality of 


We promise you that 


your bread, in true economy. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - 


WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 





Feudal Laws 






















































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








' “YAe 
__ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 


.¥ MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 













MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 




















(Continued from page 18.) 
lators at a profit. In all such cases the 
fee-farm rent that had always been paid 
to the sovereign was reserved and con- 
tinued to be payable to him by future 
owners in fee. 

The partners first came into evidence 
in 1609, the firm changing to Ferrers 
and Ferrers, William Ferrers, gent., son 
of Francis, taking the place of Philips, 
11 Charles I, and altering again to Ed- 
ward Ferrers and William Trigg, senr., 
13 Charles I, 1638. 

The conditions under which these 
mills, with all rights of soke, water 
rights, lands and tenements, etc., were 
granted may be illustrated by an. abbre- 
viated translation of the deed of May 
29, 1609, by which about 90 mills were 
conveyed to Ferrers and Philips: 

“The King to whom these presents 
shall come, greeting. Know that we, for 
divers good causes and considerations, 
us to these presents specially moving, of 
our special grace and of our certain 
knowledge and mere motion have given 
and granted, and by these presents for 
us and our heirs and successors do give 
and grant, to our beloved subjects, Ed- 
ward Ferrers of London, mercer, and 
Francis Philips of London, gentleman, 
their heirs and assigns, for ever: 

“All that our mill of Slyne in the 
county of Lancaster, with all soke and 
suit to the same mill belonging or ap- 
pertaining, by a particular thereof, of 
the yearly rent or value of 26s 8d. All 
that our place within the vaccary of 
Stapleoake in the said county, to erect, 
build, and make a water-mill at Dunsby, 
within the vaccary aforesaid and within 
the forest of Bowland; and all that our 
mill there now thereupon built or here- 
after to be built, with all soke and suit 
to the same belonging, etc., of the yearly 
rent of 6s 8d. 

“Also we will of our abundant especial 
grace that we, our heirs and successors, 
will not erect, construct, cr build, nor 
grant license or toleration from hence- 
forth for ever for there being erected, 
constructed, or built any other water- 
mill or water-mills in or upon any rivu- 
let, river, or water upon which any 
water-mill by these presents granted is 
situated or built; or any windmill or 
horse-mill within any manor, town, vil- 
lage, or parish where or in which any 
wind or horse-mill by these presents 
granted is now standing or built; or 
near to any place or places of the afore- 
said mills or either of them, by which 
annoyance, damage, detriment, or preju- 
dice might accrue and happen to the 
said mills or either of them by reason of 
the new building of any such new mills. 

“Witness ourself at Westminster the 
29th of May, in the seventh year of our 
reign, 1609.” 

A year earlier than any of these sales, 
James I had had compiled a special list 
of all the mills in the kingdom then ap- 
pertaining to him, except those in the 
Royal Duchy of Lancaster. The total 
annual value of the mills recorded 
amounted to £1,438 7s 734d. 

At the end of the lists are two de- 
tached slips of paper, containing offers 
of two millers to purchase the fee-farm 
of their mills. Neither of these mills is 
in the list, though the document refer- 


ring to one of them at all events is dated . 


in the November following July, 1608, 
when the lists were compiled. 
These slight documents may now serve 
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to show the current capitalized value of 
the rentals in question: 

“Wymondham in ccm. Norff. One 
water-mill under one roof, with three 
acres of ground: rent per annum £4 2s. 
There is ten years yet to come in the old 
lease besides this year current. I will 
gyve for a lease in ffee farme of the 
said mill and grounde £30. Esay Freer- 
MAN.” Indorsed, “Freeman’s offer for 
his mill, 5 Nov., 1608.” 

“Somerset. A grant was made 44 
Eliz. for thirty-four years to me and 
others (as by the patent thereof may 
appear), among other things of two 
water-mills under one roof, called Wel- 
lington mills, and two acres of land: 
rent per annum, £5, 8s 8d. And of two 
other water-mills under one roof and 
nine acres of land; rent per annum, 21s. 
For the first I will pay in fee farme 
to be held in free socaige, £45; and for 
the other, £35. George Jerowse.” 

The lists do not literally include all 
the royal mills in the kingdom in 1608, 
the auditors remarking in some cases 
that where mills are leased with manors 
they cannot ascertain the actual rent of 
the mills. 

MONASTIC MILLS 


All the early records of mills relate 
largely to their possession and working 
by religious houses, whose carefully com- 
piled ledger-books now afford various 
evidences of customs and laws not oth- 
erwise obtainable. Monastic mills were 
generally maintained on the manorial 
soke system prevalent throughout the 
country. 

Through the whole of the middle ages 
a favorite form assumed by the practical 
piety of men of wealth was the bequest 
of a mill with all its rights to a religious 
house. Long before the Dissolution the 
whole of these centers of civilization and 
learning were, to a greater or less extent, 
endowed by founders and friends with 
revenues from corn mills. 

Though mills were usually among the 
first endowments conferred on a newly 
founded abbey, it sometimes happened 
that monasteries were established with- 
out any such grant, and in this case they 
were usually made toll free for their 
own grain at the mill of some neighbor- 
ing lord. Stanlawe abbey, Cheshire, in 
the early and troubled days previous to 
its transfer to Whalley, was thus made 
toll free by John, Constable of Cheshire, 
about 1178, at all his mills. 

But, when possessed, no treasure was 
more highly prized by a monastery than 
these assured sources of income, and the 
certain hold the possession of mills 
awarded upon the sympathies and _ re- 
spect of the people. It is thus curious to 
reflect that monks may have exerted as 
millowners a certain and now little sus- 
pected influence upon social and even 
religious progress in those early ages, 
when usually the abbot was not alone the 
parish priest, but the lord of the soil 
and of the mill, and the almoner of large 
communities of the poor. 

Though mills were primarily valuable 
to monastic houses for supplying the 
domestic needs of the brethren, this de- 
mand in even the largest abbeys was 
limited and easily supplied. Beyond it 
lay the great question of charity, which 
was largely influenced by the ownership 
of mills. Each of the religious houses 
maintained a wide circle of lay de- 
pendents, and was surrounded by the 
poor by whom a monastery was ordi- 
narily regarded as the source of inex- 
haustible charity. 

At Furness abbey, shortly before its 
dissolution, “the tenants sometimes, with 
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EXTRA HOUR 


1SDOM 


OIA-CLUTEN 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 
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20 or 30 horses, resorted to the monas- 
tery weekly. . . Each one received a 
dozen loaves of bread. Children and 
servants at work in the fields had din- 
ner and supper in the abbey. . . . The 
tenants did weekly receive out of the 
said monastery, over and besides the 
relief and commodities afore rehearsed, 
out of charity and devotion, to the value 
of forty shillings sterling.” 

Mills, indeed, were at times granted 
to the monks on the express stipulation 
that this moral claim should be observed 
and the poor should be fed. A curious 
case in which monks were accused of 
breaking such a contract is on record. 

In Easter term, 1293, the pleas of the 
common bench record that John de Ba- 
dam and Joan his wife brought the ces- 
savit per biennium, a plea of the stop- 
page of a certain stipulated benefit, 
against the master of the almonry of St. 
Mark of Hileswycke for recovery of 
the manor of Pullet and two mills with 
the appurtenances. 

Joan gave the manor and two mills 
belonging to her late father to the 
monks on conditoin of their feeding 100 
poor people, probably on the anniver- 
sary of his birthday, according to cus- 
tom, and for two years this obligation 
had remained: unfulfilled. The defense 
does not appear, and the case as it 
stands must serve as an exception to the 
general rule of the charitable deeds of 
the monks. 

It may be that it was to confer still 
greater benefits than the mere income 
derivable from a mill that religious 
houses were so frequently enriched by 
these peculiar grants. Not the least of 
such benefits was the possible prestige 
and influence attaching to a power of 
extending supervisory protection over 
the public supply of food. 

For, precisely as millers of evil repute 
were the unenviable objects of popular 
malediction, so they who under the sway 
of discreet ecclesiastics maintained just 
and honorable dealings regarding the 
bread supply to tenantry and poor were 
the fortunate recipients of popular good 
will. 

We may now find a very large propor- 
tion of the recorded milling disputes of 
the early centuries to be those between 
religious houses and their tenants re- 
garding soke rights. Still, it would be 
an injustice to argue from this casual 
circumstance that the monks as_ mill- 
owners were more severe or exacting 
than lay lords. 

The apparently great array of evi- 
dence against them is really due to the 
fact that they systematically made a 
record of every dispute affecting their 
estates in ledger-books and chartularies 
which, scattered to the winds at the 
Dissolution, are now public property. 
Similar records of secular manors, so 
far as they were kept or have been pre- 
served, are far fewer in number and 
much less known. 


GRANT TO A RELIGIOUS HOUSE 


A typical grant to religious houses 
was that made about the year 1190 by 
Sir Gerard de Mansfield, who granted 
to the canons of St. Agatha his mill 
at Mansfield: 

“To all people, etc, Sir Gerard de 
Mansfield, greeting. Know ye that I 
have given, granted, and for myself and 
my heirs quitclaimed in perpetuity, and 
by this my present charter confirmed, 
to God and the church of St. Agatha, 
and the canons, servants of God there, 
all right, without any reservation, which 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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THE WAY THINGS ARE IN LIBYA 

A young miller in Libya has given a 
member of his family at home a graphic 
narrative of his experiences in the tank 
brigade and of conditions in the desert. 

“You never seem to have time really 
to outwit the other fellow,” he states; 
“you've got to act on instinct, and when 
you think it over afterwards, you gen- 
erally find you’ve done the only possible 
thing.” 

“You can persuade a tank,” he frankly 
comments, “to go anywhere in 
the desert except thick mud, of which 
there’s quite a lot this 
Even trucks can be persuaded with a lot 
of manual labor to go through soft sand. 
Halfaya is roughly like the escarpment 
you mention, its one redeeming feature 
being the beauty of Salum Bay—it’s 
such a relief to see the sea occasionally, 
and we had some glorious bathes there 


almost 


been winter. 


some time ago. 
“Quite the worst thing is that fiendish 
wind; it goes through everything, it’s 
impossible to get away from it by wrap- 
ping yourself up to the ears and crawl- 
ing into the back of a truck; you simply 
can’t keep warm; you become as _ mis- 
erable as sin; you get in such a flaming 
feels like hitting you 
And if you add to that a 
really first class dust storm, so that you 
can’t see three yards in front of you, 
you've just about reached the bottom. 
Oh! not quite, you’ve still got to have 
sand in your everlasting bully stew. 
“Mind you, you can feel pretty wretch- 
ed when it rains, for it comes down in 
torrents. However, 
feature in 


rage, everybody 


on the head. 


there is 
this; immediately 
afterwards the desert becomes one glori- 
ous array of delightful rock plants of 
every conceivable color; you even come 


one re- 
deeming 


across patches of grass, and the smell 
is marvelous. It’s just like one huge 
rock garden, with thousands of differ- 
ent flowers. They'll be drying up now, 
I’m afraid, for we’re not likely to get 
much more rain now. 

“Then there’s the ‘hamseen’—I don’t 
know how it’s spelled; it’s a blazing hot 
wind from the south, usually full of dust, 
and it dries everything up, even your 
tongue feels like a bit of scorched blot- 
ting paper, and the more you drink the 
worse it gets—most of the water is 
salty, anyway. We had the other 
day, but the really hot ones don’t come 
till about May. 

“However, in spite of it all, one keeps 


one 
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“It’s middlin’ hard to fool a woman,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills. 
(\took Mis’ Fetchit home a sack of 

Is the newfangled lock- -step flour 
Ae Se milled according to the guv *ment, 
Viiv an’ she riz right up an’ swore I 
~s was tryin’ to fool her with ‘Rose 


“The other day I 











Tof Lightnin’ Struck’ in a ‘Fetchit’s 
ride’ sack. Dang it, ef my rheuma- 
5) tics wasn’t jest settin’ in on me an’ 
Bi ny® I felt in better trim for a scrap I’ d 
jes like to happen by the Lightnin’ Struck mill an’ 
tell that to Peg-leg Green; danged ef I wouldn’t.” 
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comparatively cheerful, particularly if 
there’s some sun. 

“T had a magnificent crew in my tank,” 
he continues. “Nothing ever shook them, 


which was a profound comfort to their 


commander.”—From Milling, Liverpool, 
Eng. 
AUSTRALIAN ARMY BAKING 


A newspaper correspondent with the 
armed forces “somewhere in Australia,” 
finding himself with no terrifying per- 
sonal experiences to write about, turned 
his attention recently to an aspect of 
war which is usually overlooked—the 
provision of bread. Result was the ap- 
pearance in a South Australian news- 
paper of an interesting article on the 
manner in which Captain W. Ingerson, 
former master baker of Adelaide, has 
built up in Northern Australia, during 
the past two years, a magnificent bread 
baking system. He started with make- 
shift ovens of scraps of iron packed 
around with sand, distributing his bread 
from an old utility truck that ran from 
waterhole to waterhole. Soon he was 
delivering 170 miles in one direction and 
150 in another. 





More such bakeries were set up and 
he then returned to his former job in 
Ordnance. In 1941, however, it was 
decided to establish another and far 
more elaborate army bakery and he was 
sent north again to make it happen. 
Road-building, concrete mixing, carpen- 
tering and engineering were involved, 
but he and his men did the whole job, 
equipping the sturdy and_ substantial 


bakehouse with the latest machinery. 
Among the men operating the bakery is 
the veteran, Pte. John C. Henry (oth- 
erwise known as “Pop”) of Sydney. He 
is, of course, a Scot, and has served 
in three wars. He won a baking cham- 
pionship in Scotland in 1903, had a 
bakery at Thursday Island and also ran 
a bakery at Wau, New Guinea. 

The correspondent recalls that an oven 
was improvised in one place from an 
ant-hill; baking tins were made from 
25-lb tins cut down; beer casks cut in 
halves served as troughs.—Australasian 
Baker. , 

‘SUPER” VITAMIN CONTENT 

Reference was made in the March 
issue of this journal to the sweeping 
claims made by David Jones, Ltd., of 
Sydney, for the special “vitaminized” 
white bread produced by its bakery. 
Steps were taken to have the vitamin 
B, content of the loaf checked. A re- 
port has now been received from an un- 
impeachable authority to the effect that 
the sample loaf sent was found to con- 
tain about 1,100 international units of 
vitamin B, (thiamin or aneurin) per 
Ib, which is nearly double that claimed 
by the company and nearly double that 
of Australian wholemeal! 

Short of taking and testing samples 
daily there is no method of ascertaining 
whether this standard is continuously 
maintained, but it is only fair to point 
out that the sample was bought over the 
counter in the usual way by a member 
of the public and there was nothing 
“special” about it—Australasian Baker. 
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A MILLER ON ENRICHMENT 


have noticed that this 
little to say 
It was 


You, no doubt, 
corner has had very about 
enriched flour. intentional, but 
was not indifference on the part of the 
writer. Every miller no doubt has kept 
abreast of the news about flour enrich- 
ment, almost every 
article on it; the radio and magazines 
have played it up until it has received 
nation-wide attention. Therefore, to 
have played it up in this corner would 


newspaper has an 


have been just a duplication. 

Practically want 
the program to succeed. South Carolina 
and Louisiana have passed acts making 
it compulsory. It is thought that an 
effort will be made to have a similar act 
passed in North Carolina next February. 

I would hesitate to boost an idea 
where there is disbelief, but it 
seems to me that the idea of enrichment 
has gained such a foothold that it would 
be unwise for anyone to abuse it. If it 
is in the national interest; if it is in the 
consumers’ interest, then it should be in 
the interest of the milling industry. 

For the enrichment of corn meal I 
would hesitate to say. Corn meal is 
not refined to the extent that white 
flour is, and, too, when used as bread 
it is eaten mostly with vegetables and 
quite often with leafy vegetables, and 
as a consequence the additional vitamins 
are not needed. I would not take issue 
with anyone on this idea. 

The enrichment program is on in a 
big way and in my opinion will go over. 
Those who are not in it may just as 
well prepare to enrich. It seems that 
it is here to stay—W. A. Henderson, 
» “The President’s Corner” of the Pied- 
mont Millers Association Bulletin. 


WIND SONG 


everybody seems to 


much 


The soft wind whispers what it knows— 
That here a field of “red-top” grows, 
That there a singing wren is glad 

Of sunlight, that a dreaming lad 

Is by a pool where trout are gray . 
The soft wind whispers on its way. 

Yet when it comes to fields of grain 

It takes a definite refrain. 

Wind in the wheat—wind in the corn— 
Sings of days when gold is born; 

Sings that multitudes will eat 

Loaves of bread evolved from wheat. 


Heten Marino. 
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Stacked wheat in the late fall 


HIRTY years or so ago, most 

wheat was cut with its straw and 
bound into bundles. The bundles were 
usually “stacked” in the manner shown 
in the picture. 


If the stack was well built the grain 
might remain in it, without damage, 
for weeks or months. Actually, under 
favorable conditions there was a dis- 
tinct improvement in its milling prop- 
erties and in the baking quality of 
the flour made from it. 


Millers and farmers alike called the 
process carried out in the stack 
“sweating,” and it was generally held 
then, as it is today, that wheat must 
undergo some similar process before 
it is ready for milling. 

The reason for calling the process 
“sweating” was that visible manifesta- 
tions of moisture changes were a part 
of it. At some time during the period 
temperatures increased perceptibly. 
Liquid water was changed to vapor 
and vapor was changed to liquid time 
and time again. When examined, the 
berries frequently showed evidence of 
free liquid water on their surfaces. 
They were then “in the sweat.” 


There came a time, however, when 
this no longer occurred. The “sweat- 
ing” period was finished. 


There are many theories about the 
sweating of wheat, but this much is 
known: during the process the tem- 
perature of the grain rises and there 
is an equalization of moisture in the 
berries. In the stack the “natural” 
conditions caused the changes to oc- 
cur, but they occurred very slowly. 


Today, most wheat is cut and 
threshed at one operation—with “com- 
bines.” There is no time for the leis- 
urely activity known as “sweating in 
the stack.” Yet it is just as necessary 
now as it ever was that the grain be 
“mellowed” before milling. 

By modern methods, what nature 
could do in months can be done in 
hours, and with greater certainty. It 
is just a matter of expanding the ber- 
ries rapidly, by subjecting them to 
suitable and moderate temperatures 
under absolute control, and appropri- 
ately placing their contained moisture. 

Does wheat so treated “sweat”? As 
much as it does in a stack. The phe- 
nomena are identical, except for the 
time required. Is this modern method 





tent Pies 


The modern Forster Wheat Conditioner 


Old Methods and The New 


safe? Safer than the method of sweat- 
ing in the stack—at least in a stack 
which was not properly built. Older 
millers know something about “stack- 
burnt” wheat. It was always judged 
unfit for human consumption. 


The Forster Conditioner operates 
on scientific principles. It “mellows” 
the berries by the use of warm vapor, 
then cools them, when necessary, to 
a temperature suitable for milling, 
without “drying out” the bran. It 
reduces evaporative loss—and “invis- 
ible loss,” and by “placing” the mois- 
ture it makes’ possible a favorable 
ratio in the flour and millfeeds, facili- 
tating the production of longer per- 
centages of patents and profitable 
flour yields. 


The Forster Conditioner is manu- 
factured and sold under process and 
apparatus patents Nos. 1711574 and 
2205814. Pictured above is one of the 
two big machines in the new plant of 
Stanard-Tilton Division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., at Alton, IIl. 

The Forster Wheat Conditioner is 
essential to economical milling, and 
prompt delivery is possible now. Write 
for particulars. 
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ERHAPS a competent operative 
P amer is more appreciated today 

than ever before. One reason for 
this might be that sugar rationing, big- 
ver appetites honed on a program of 
heavier work schedules, and the higher 
costs of living have all been cited as 
factors that 
demand for wheat flour and, therefore, 


could result in a greater 
for the men capable of producing it. 
Coupled with this is a conviction which 
in this innately prodigal nation could 
only be born of war: waste of any kind 
today seems intolerable. The mill owner, 
with other manufacturers, has a keener 
sense of production values and a greater 
desire for his plant to be operated with 
imaximum efficiency. 

That’s all fine for the operative miller. 
Now, however, there is a possibility that 
some of these men will be confronted with 
a new task in addition to that of grind- 
ing white flour for the nation’s basic 
food. They may be asked to processs 
materials they’ve never handled before. 
They would be expected to carry this 
out with the same degree of -economy 
and efficiency shown in the normal op- 
And, if 
they’re typical operative millers whose 


eration of a flour milling plant. 


lives have been spent learning how to 
make good white flour, they’ll probably 
meet the suggestion of this new job with 
some such remark as: 

“Sure, if you really want that stuff, I 
can make it. Nothing to it!” 

For “that stuff” would be commercial 
mixed feed. And to flour millers gen- 
erally, the production of special animal 
feeds is viewed as a simple, almost lowly 
task. 
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“Something new under the sun” can come into existence only as an 
activity or, perhaps, as a combination of substances into forms never 
before noted. There’s nothing new about the growth of plants under 
the sun, for example, but new ways of utilizing the things grown are 


constantly being discovered. . 


. Agriculture was begun by man as 


a means of supplying himself directly with food. Progress brought 
processes that made growing things more palatable—for man. Proc- 
esses improved: man’s diet improved. But no attempt to make “natural” 
feeds more digestible to animals was made until comparatively recent 
years. Any scientific approach to animal feeding was virtually unknown 
even at the beginning of this century... . . So the manufacture of scien- 
tifically balanced feedingstuffs is something new. Today, with meat 
and milk and eggs joining white bread as factors that will help the United 
Nations win the war, the production of such feeds is one of the country’s 
great tasks. And so large is the demand for them that flour mills, al- 
ready possessing the technical background and some of the facilities for 
their manufacture, may find the feed field a profitable and necessary 


side line. 


P.S. It isn’t. 

First, however, let’s review some of 
the reasons that may lead to the necessity 
for commercial mixed feed production in 
plants heretofore devoted only to the 
manufacture of flour. The chances are, 
of course, that no outside agent will 
make a specific request of any flour 


promise of healthy profits for those con- 
cerns that manufacture them. 
Tremendous lend-lease buying and 
soaring domestic demands, plus the ap- 
petites of vast numbers of men in uni- 
have 


form, upped the 


They’ve upped it, 


production of 
milk, meat and eggs. 


and it is still rising. It could not and 
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miller to devote his time to the produc- 
tion of such commodities; but there’s a 
much more enticing “request” making the 
rounds today. That’s the increased de- 
mand for mixed feeds, and the logical 


cannot continue to increase without feed. 
It cannot increase efficiently without effi- 
cient feeds—those balanced rations 
around which, in the past 20 years or 
so, a highly prosperous industry has 








been built. This, the feed milling indus- 


try, has never been widely separated 


from the flour production field. Many 
flour milling concerns have for years 
profitably produced commercial mixed 
And no manufacturer is 
better suited than the flour 


turn some of his existing equipment and 


feeds as well. 
miller to 


some of his milling “talent” toward sup- 
plying a hungry market. Many mills 
are going to take advantage of the op- 
portunity: yours might be one of them. 

In addition to the 
for feed, there has never been greater 
reason for the compounding of feeds that 
will bring the optimum in animal growth. 
Scientific rations for animals really are 
something new under the sun, for it has 
only been in recent years that the nutri- 
tional inefficiency of an animal or chick- 


increased market 


en doing its own “grinding and mixing” 
was recognized. Now there are statistical 
indications that the supplies of basic 
feeding grains may fall short of the de- 
mand for them. It is being predicted by 
authorities that some time during the 
1942-43 crop year a scarcity in feeding 
Efficient 
tion of these grains is one factor that 


supplies will develop. utiliza- 
can help to offset this danger, and mill- 
ing is the major step in making efficient 
utilization possible. 

The flour miller’s lack of enthusiasm 
about manufacturing special feeds isn’t 
difficult to explain. Commercial feed 
mixing grew from the simple, dusty prac- 
tice of dumping a few ingredients to- 
gether on a floor, stirring them hap- 
hazardly with a shovel and bouncing 
them down in a lopsided, much-patched 


sack. After the floor came the me- 
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chanical mixer but, generally, the dusti- 
ness and general lack of what might be 
termed “inspiration” continued. Then a 
few more ingredients were added, spe- 
cial equipment to meet requirements for 
diversified types of feed came along, and 
a complex manufacturing system blos- 
somed. It’s true that the dust, though 
partially under control, was still present. 
It’s true that, compared with milling 
flour the manufacture of commercial 
mixed feeds doesn’t seem to be a very 
difficult matter. It’s true that many feed 
mills today are merely disorderly plants 
smelling of molasses, egg shell, meat 


scraps and hot bearings. But it’s true 
also that there are many clean, orderly 
plants in which the grinding of feed in- 
gredients, and their later mixing with 
purchased supplements, is as carefully 
controlled in its way as is the production 
of wheat flour. Not unreasonably, it may 
be assumed that such orderliness pays 
dividends through greater efficiency. 
The operation of a feed unit calls for 
the supervision of a man who knows his 
products and his machines—particularly 
his machines. He must be able to organ- 
ize a program to produce with a mini- 
mum of waste in power and time the 
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types of feed for which there is a good 
market today. 

If your employer decides to enter the 
feed business, and if your experience in 
the past has been only with wheat mill- 
ing, you'll have a lot to learn. But 
you'll start with many advantages. 

Large or moderate scale feed milling 
utilizes very few machines with which 
the flour miller is unfamiliar. Because 
some grains are worth more money than 
others, and because standards must be 
met, a thorough cleaning program is 
generally used. This calls for the same 
general type of separators used in 





SPECIALLY PURIFIED BY 


Siper-treided Steam 


purification step. 


culties . 


Yes, Diamond Crystal Salt 
is fash-purified by a 
**Geyser’’ of Steam 


When Diamond Crystal Salt brine 
reaches 290° Fahrenheit in the Al- 
berger refining process, it is sub- 
jected to a unique, extra quality- 
giving step. A sudden release of 
pressure causes a geyser of super- 
heated steam to hurtle explosively 
from the brine, removing impuri- 
ties, just as tiny flakes of Diamond 
Crystal Salt start forming. That’s 
‘flash purification.” Only Diamond 
Crystal Salt gives you this extra 


MAKES GOOD 
FOOD TASTE 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


Perhaps we can effect a major improvement in your 
product ... or eliminate certain production diffi- 
. . by suggesting a simple change in the 
grain, grade, or amount of salt you use. 

Our Technical Service Department, with over 50 
years’ experience, helps dozens of leading food man- 
ufacturers and processors every year. For free coun- 
sel, write Director, Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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flour mills as well as the same con- 
veying and elevating equipment. Cutting 
and cracking are sometimes done on roll- 
er mills, but more often with specialized 
machines that use revolving blades and 
screens perforated to suitable size. Sep- 
arations of reductions are not necessary 
with hammer mills or with attrition mills 
for certain types of work, but when 
grains are being cracked and graded 
for incorporation in scratch feeds, high- 
speed sifters or reels are required to re- 
move the meal and segregate fine, branny 
stocks for grinding into corn feed meal. 
Mixers are of the same type familiar to 
millers who manufacture pre-leavened 
flours. Sometimes pellet mills—which 
are an art unto themselves—come into 
the picture. But all in all, the flour 
miller will not find himself up against 
new equipment. Instead, he’ll be faced 
with the task of organizing the operation 
of familiar equipment to the best advan- 
tage under conditions more adverse than 
usually encountered in flour milling 
processes. 

For a process that isn’t often continu- 
ous (there are some large mills in which 
straight line mechanical feed production 
is carried on), the batch type feed mill, 
efficiently operated, presents a very good 
picture of continuity. This can be 
achieved, however, only through careful 
planning of operations. 

Many of the various materials that 
go into a commercially mixed feed are 
processed first in the mill. Corn meal, 
pulverized oats, corn feed meal, screen- 
ings, ground barley, ground bran—all 
these materials must be on hand in 
sufficient quantities to meet the needs 
of a busy mixing crew. All of them are 
ground by the same equipment and, dur- 
ing busy feed milling seasons, that equip- 
ment must be worked at a peak to keep 
the mixing warehouse supplied. Arrang- 
ing a schedule, and seeing that it is 
carried through, is part of the miller’s 
job. 

That sounds easy enough. But feed 
milling has a flair for the unexpected. 
When the next day’s commitments indi- 
cate a need for certain numbers of sacks 
of pulverized oats, carn meal and so on, 
and when the miller has planned his 
grinding or cracking operations to meet 
this demand, something unusual often 
happens. Either a special customer who 
has his own peculiar formula requiring 
an unusual amount of ground barley 
comes along, necessitating the use of 
one grinder for this purpose and up- 
setting the schedule applecart, or the 
grains themselves exhibit strenuous re- 
luctance to grind at the rate of speed 
necessary to keep the supply up with 
the demand. Factors such as moisture 
and the general condition of a grain, 
plus atmospheric conditions, can vary 


the capacity of even the best grinding | 


equipment by as much as 50%. The 
skill of the man who supervises the grind- 
er also can have a lot to do with it. 

It might be suggested that a Joseph- 
in-Egypt policy of having a sufficient 
quantity of all mill-processed ingredients 
on hand to tide over such difficulties 
would be the answer. It isn’t, because, 
just as only so much equipment can 
profitably be allowed per barrel of flour, 
only so much can be allotted per ton of 
feed. 

This still must seem simple to the man 
who thinks of milling in terms of yields, 
specifications, and a complex flow he 


‘has spent years in studying. Perhaps the 


(Continued on page 22a.) 
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1934 
1936 


1937 
1938 


1938 
1938 


1939 


Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was 
made available. 

Vitamin B,; was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 
Vitamin B,; Merck (Thiamine Hydro- 
chloride U.S.P.) was made available. 
Niacin Merck (Nicotinic Acid U.S.P.) 
and Niacinamide Merck (Nicotin- 
amide) were made available. 
Riboflavin Merck (Vitamin B,) was 
made available. 

Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was 
identified and synthesized by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in 
other laboratories. 

Vitamin B; was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 


| Rhee 


S the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, 
Merck & Co. Inc. offers the miller a central and depend- 
able source of enrichment ingredients... Backed by thorough 
experience, extensive resources, modern and rapidly-expanding 
production facilities, we are prepared to serve the milling in- 
dustry in furthering the enrichment program... We offer our 
services cooperatively to millers who are preparing to en- 
hance further the nutritive qualities of flour through the 
addition of essential vitamin and mineral factors. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


For Victory—Buy War Savings Bonds and Stamps 


Vitamin B, Hydrochloride Merck was 
made available. 


Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) 
was made available. 


Vitamin K, Merck (2-Methyl-3-Phytyl- 
1, 4-Naphthoquinone) was made 
available. 


Menadione Merck (2-Methyl-1, 4- 
Naphthoquinone) (Vitamin K Active) 
was made available. 


Pantothenic Acid (Member of B Com- 
plex) was identified and synthesized by 
Merck chemists and their collabora- 
tors in other laboratories. 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory 
Merck was made available. 








FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 


*« Jj7/0 * 





eae MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists 


w he New York, N. Y. . Philadelphia, Pa. .« St. Louis, Mo. : Elkton, Va. . 
s the In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 
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CONTINUATION OF AN INTERVIEW 



















ee HE other evening,” said Peter every page. He was pretty good, all 
i Garrulity, from whom I was right. Now I'll bet you two bits to a 
: dime that you can’t tell me, off hand, 


the last 15 words that were said when 
you were here the other time. Like to 


trying to get a story about flour 
milling during the war which somebody 
has said was postponed in 1918, “I was 
listening on the radio to a bird who had bet?” 
just spent 15 or 20 minutes looking I told him that I was quite sure I 
over the latest issue of a popular maga- couldn’t win; whereupon he assured me 
zine, and who could tell, right off the that he could tell me. He proceeded to 
bat, without looking again, what was on do so. Then he chuckled. 


AN OPERATIVE MILLER LOOKS BACK 


“The truth is,’ he admitted, after a 
minute or so, “I just read those words 
over, right in your own journal, not 10 
minutes ago. If they’re not correct, 
that’s up to you. You wrote ’em. They 
sounded familiar; and, believe it or not, 
when I came to ‘barley flour adventures’ 
I simply had to scratch. Maybe you 
don’t know why, but if you’re ever un- 
lucky enough to work around where 



















































ARE YOU SELLING THIS GROWING MARKET? 


Topay, more people than ever before are using pre-leavened specialty flours. 

Better yet, with income levels rising throughout the nation, this growing 
market promises to grow still faster, as still more families are able to buy 
specialty flours. 

If you are already selling this growing market, don’t those facts indicate that 
now is the time to éncrease your selling efforts? 

Or, if your line does not include such profitable specialties as biscuit mixes, 
pancake flour, waffle flours, and self-rising cake flours, don’t those facts indicate 
that now is the time to investigate the increasing profit possibilities they reveal? 

You will find that recent years have also brought consistent improvements 
to leavening agents... until today millers can offer their customers a better, 
more uniform product than ever before. And you will find Monsanto an ex- 
cellent place to start your investigation. Here the knowledge gained from 
sixty-five years of experience in the leavening field and the services of a newly 
enlarged baking laboratory are at your service. 

Monsanto is the manufacturer of HT Phcsphate...made from Monsanto- 
produced, pure phosphoric acid and heart-of-the-vein food-grade lime... long 
noted for HIGH TEST PURITY % UNIFORM NEUTRALIZING STRENGTH 
Y CORRECT GRANULATION yp FREE FLOWING QUALITIES. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, St. Louis, Missouri. 

















THE PROOF 
OF YOUR FORMULA... 





The proof of the formula for any type 
of pre-leavened flour is in the baking. 

Only by aseries of standard baking 
tests and scientific analysis of the re- 
sults can the best formula for your par- 
ticular purposes be determined. Only 
after biscuits, pancakes, or doughnuts 
have been actually baked from any 
specific mix can the faults or virtues 
of that mix be judged. 





To help you make such tests and 
judge the results with scientific accu- 
racy is the job of the HT laboratory. 





The first baking laboratory ever estab- 
lished by a phosphate producer, the 
HT laboratory has been solving knotty 
leavening problems for the milling 
industry for over twenty years. Just 
recently enlarged and re-equipped 
with the latest types of baking and 
testing equipment, it is staffed by ex- 
perienced baking chemists who are 
thoroughly familiar with milling 
problems. You will find them glad to 
help on any leavening problem you 
may want to refer to them. 








somebody’s handling feed barley—the 
kind of stuff we were grinding to make 
what they called ‘flour’—you'll find out.” 

. He put a finger inside his collar 
and scratched, and before I knew it | 
was trying to dig at a spot almost in 
the middle of my back. Such is the 
power of suggestion. 

When we had both become normal 

again I asked Mr. Garrulity what was 
the difference between “feed” barley and 
any other kind of barley. He explained 
patiently that feed barley carried its 
“glumes, like oats or rice.” Wheat ber- 
ries, as most people know, are loosened 
from their glumes during threshing proc- 
ess, the glumes being removed as chaff, 
with the straw. I have been told that 
“hulling” is a major operation in the 
milling of rice and the manufacture of 
rolled or “steel-cut” oats, but the pro- 
cedure is said not to disturb the real 
bran at all. It is therefore nothing like 
the operation called “wheat peeling,” 
which apparently does attack the true 
bran and strip off some of the outer 
layers. 
“You know,’ Mr. Garrulity confided, 
after he had explained to me a great 
many things I hadn’t known before about 
the growing and milling of different kinds 
of grain, “I’ve got a pretty strong no- 
tion that you’ve already figured out that 
I didn’t know much more about barley 
than I did about the Koran at the be- 
ginning of my ‘adventures in barley 
milling. If you have, you’re just about 
right. The fact is that I’d seen some- 
thing which Mrs. Garrulity called ‘pearled 
barley’ in soup; and that’s about all. I 
didn’t care much for that. I’d heard a 
lot about ‘John Barleycorn’ all my life, 
but I didn’t know exactly what was 
meant until an old Scot I used to know 
told me that was what Scotch whisky was 
made of. The berries of any kind of 
grain used to be called ‘corns, they say, 
and a chemist once told me that the 
‘corn’ in ‘corned beef’ comes from the 
saltpeter they use in pickling it, which 
is in the form of granules, something like 
‘barley corns’ or ‘wheat corns.’ ” 

When he paused for an instant | 
thought about asking him if there 
mightn’t be some connection between 
corns of grain and the kind of corns 
made by tight shoes. I didn’t ask. While 
I found everything Mr. Garrulity had to 
say on any subject extremely interesting, 
I suddenly remembered that neither 
corned beef nor the corn that felt pretty 
hot on the ‘little toe’ of my right foot 
had any real connection with the mill- 
ing of barley flour, or any kind of flour, 
in either 1917 or 1942. Possibly, how- 
ever, I glanced fleetingly at my shoe, for 
my companion answered my thought with- 
out its being put into words. “I reckon,” 
he said, “the corns a fellow gets from 
wearing shoes that are too tight for him 
are called that because they are corns. 
If you ever get any”—and I thought his 
eyes, too, turned to my shoe—“I can tell 
you how to get rid of them.” . . . | 
said I’d remember—and probably looked 
rather foolish. Mr. Garrulity offered 
me a cigarette. 

“Well,” he suggested presently, “what 
d’ye say we get going? As I remember, 
I’d just gone to Melton for the second 
time. Hal Williams, a youngish fellow 
who was going to take care of the office 
and the shipping of the barley flour, 
when we made some, went: down with 
me. He was one of the finest chaps I’ve 
ever known. A glutton for work and as 
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interested in the whole proposition as a 
All 
the fellows liked him, and I don’t think 
there was ever even a little bit of dis- 
agreement or friction on that job, wheth- 
er I was there or back in the home mill. 

“J did some fancy shuttling back and 
forth, for you’ll remember that we were 
putting in some new sifters and other 
machines at the big plant. Things moved 
like the celebrated ‘clockwork’ there, but 
it seemed to Hal and me that the Lord 
was frowning on our efforts at Melton. 
Hal’s wife said that it was probably 
because barley was never intended for 
making flour, and it wasn’t long till I 
agreed with her completely. But, by 
golly, we went to Melton to make barley 
flour or anyway to grind barley—and 
we ground barley and sacked off some 
stuff that was sold as flour. And at 
. But that’s getting 
quite a way ahead of my story. 

“The Wagner outfit got their mill at 
Plumvale started before we were ready, 
and I almost had to hog tie John Cart- 
wright. ‘My God, Pete,’ he said to me, 
‘that old—old stuffshirt, Carl Wagner, 
called me up yesterday and told me they 
were making better than 400 bbls of 
flour a day and selling it at a dollar and 
a quarter a barrel profit! That’s awful! 
He’s simply bragging his darn’ head off! 

“We weren’t doing any bragging then. 
And we never did—except that John 
Cartwright maybe did, a little, a couple 
of months later. We didn’t have a darned 
thing to brag about. 


good profit, too. . . 


T found out be- 
fore the game was over that the miller 
‘from Minnesota,’ ‘knew all about 


milling barley, as well as wheat,’ didn’t 


who 


know ‘all about’ either, and didn’t pre-’ 


tend he did. I got to know him well, in 
later years, and I’ll always remember the 
hig favor he did us, without knowing that 
he did. . 

“As I said awhile ago, the barley we 
had to mill looked a lot like unhulled 
rice. Maybe the hulls—the glumes— 
weren’t quite so stiff and hard as rice 
hulls (which are so sharp they will cut 
the intestines of animal that will 
eat them, I’ve been told), but I reckon 
the difference is slight. Anybody with 
enough sense to come in out of the rain 
should have known that those hulls 
wouldn’t behave like wheat bran when the 
break rolls hit them, but the trouble was 
that we didn’t think there’d be any hulls 
for the break rolls to hit. We thought— 
and I found out later that the Minnesota 
miller (whose name was, and at last ac- 
counts still is, George Gordon) did also— 
that we could do a good job of threshing, 
and get rid of practically all hulls, by 
bumping the barley between rolls run- 
ning without differential. and cut with 
very shallow corrugations. 

“Both George Gordon and Peter Gar- 
rulity were so wrong about this that I 
don’t like to remember it. I reckon we 
didn’t get 25% of the hulls off and sep- 
trated out with the prebreaking opera- 
tion, and what the break corrugations 
did to the chop sent to them was mighty 
near enough to break the heart of any 
self-respecting miller. If I could calcu- 
late how many barrels of wheat flour 
I'd milled or helped mill up to that time 
the figures would look pretty imposing, 
I expect, but, as I’ve already admitted, 
I hadn’t ever milled any barley flour. I 
haven’t yet, for that matter. However, 
I had made quite a lot of corn flour, and 
I don’t suppose it was strange that I 
expected to get something that resembled 
wheat flour or corn flour out of barley.” 


any 
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Mr. Garrulity sighed, at the memory, 
I suppose, and I offered him one of my 
cigarettes. He lighted up and considered 
the extra-long cylinder critically. “You 
know,” he said, “I reckon this extra 
length’s a good idea—or would be if a 
fellow didn’t smoke any more of it than 
he does of the standard size. I always 
do, though, and I not only lose the filter 
value of the butt but beat the government 
out of a fraction of a cent tax, too. 
Come to think of it, it’s funny that they 
haven’t ‘regulated’ the length of the cigar- 
ettes for taxation purposes.” 

“It is,” I agreed; and with the purpose 





of getting him back quickly to 1917 and 
the Melton mill, I asked what kind of 
regulations were in effect in connection 
with the substitute flours of the times. 
He took his time about replying. 

“Well, sir,” he said presently, “I don’t 
know if there were any. The way it looks 
to me now, just about anything you 
wanted to put in sacks and call ‘flour’ 
was flour. Of course, I never felt that 
way about it myself, and I don’t suppose 
any practical millers did, either. And 
that was the biggest cause of all our 
grief.” 

“You mean—?” 


FAST ACTING 
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“I mean that we were damn’ fools to 
think that we could make flour out of 
barley, for one thing.” 

“But—” 

“But we made ‘flour’ and sold it? 
We made something and sold it.” 

I kept still, and finally Mr. Garrulity’s 
face brightened up a bit and he got back 
“on the track” again. 

“Yes, sir,” he reiterated, “it certainly 
was a foolish notion to think barley could 
be milled like wheat. 
it to mill like corn, meaning 
‘maize, you'll understand. We didn’t 
clothe the sifters with 10’s and 11’s and 


We couldn’t get 
either 





METHYL BROMIDE 


~MAKES FUMIGATION EASY 
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METHYL BROMIDE is a powerful fumigant developed 
by The Dow Chemical Company. It is fast-acting, in- 
expensive and thoroughly effective. It has proven 
itself in many types of difficult fumigations. 


High rate of diffusion gives METHYL BROMIDE great pene- 
trating power. This means it will reach into the very 
center of every bag—every container. The kill is quick 
and complete. It also means you can forget about ex- 
pensive equipment, for METHYL BROMIDE can be applied 
quickly, from the outside. Simple applicator on vault 
wall permits METHYL BROMIDE to enter vault from cylin- 
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der. No need for vaporizers, pressure pumps and costly 
pipes installed throughout the chamber. 

After every pest and insect is eliminated (in ALL 
stages of life, from egg to adult), METHYL BROMIDE’S 
fast diffusion rate permits quick, easy venting. Your 


returned to its regular use. 


Write today for the new manual on METHYL BROMIDE 
“Atmospheric Fumigation Chamber.” 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 
New York City ~- 


St. Louis + Chicago 


« Los Angeles Seattle Houston 
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12’s, but it wasn’t so much wisdom as it 
was—well, ‘cupidity,’ a preacher would 
call it, I reckon—that made us use 7’s 
and 8's. I actually felt just a wee bit 
guilty, thinking that we would certainly 
get a swell yield, even if the ‘flour’ turned 
out to be a trifle specky. That’s what 
I told John Cartwright. He was a little 
‘cupidous,’ too, it seems, for he said he 
thought it would be unpatriotic for us 
not to get all the flour out of the grain 
we could.” 

Again he was silent for what seemed 
a long time, and I was just about to 
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make some comment myself when he 
pulled himself up and leaned forward in 
his chair. 

“You know,” he said, “it may sound 
silly, but I reckon if we’d had about 10 
electric razors we might have saved 
ourselves a lot of time and money. You 
see, the corrugations of the break rolls 
made some of the keenest sharp-pointed 
slivers from those barley hulls anybody 
can imagine. And then the rolls that we 
would have called ‘middlings rolls’ if 
we’d been milling wheat took the overs 
that weren’t already slivered and did 
even a better job. All these rolls were 


corrugated, of course, the finest with 40 
cuts to the inch. 

“Starting in with clean cloths, it was 
quite some job to get the fuzzy stuff 
through, and within a couple of hours 
we’d have to take off some of the feed 
to the first break. Finally, when the 
output got down so low that a dog could 
eat it as it was made, we’d have to shut 
down and try to clean the sieves. We'd 
see then that those sharp-pointed slivers 
had. managed to get their sharp points 
started through the meshes. But the 
main body of each sliver was too big to 
go through, and when we’d open up a 





for Products that 
Don’t Meet 


Her Standards 


their standards. 


duction in your hands. 





Less Time for Shopping ... 


NO TIME 


@ War brings added responsibility—as well as 
increased difficulties to every manufacturer of 
food products. For it is vitally important that 
quality be maintained in spite of shortages, rising 
costs and packaging problems. What’s more, 
customers with less time for shopping and a 
determination to get full value with every pur- 
chase won’t re-order products that don’t meet 


You can count on Columbia products for prac- 
tical help not only in maintaining the quality of 
your prepared flour or sweet goods, but to help 
reduce production costs as well. We do our part 
by safeguarding their purity with painstaking 
care—and by controlling their physical proper- 
ties to assure smooth-running, economical pro- 


Columbia U.S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda 


Outstanding for purity, whiteness and uniform 
particle size. Prepared in both powdered and 
granular form. 


COLUMBIA FLOUR BLEND 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 


A blend of U.S.P. Bicarbonate of Soda and 
Tri-Calcium Phosphate developed especially for 
the Milling and Baking Industries. Prepared 
with exceptional care to safeguard purity and to 
assure free-flowing qualities. Our Technical Ser- 
vice Department is always ready to help you use 
it most effectively and economically. 
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sifter there would be a crop that looked 
something like a seven-day growth of 
grayish-blond whiskers. 

“Now the way it was, we had to get 
to the under side of each sieve and 
either break the points off or push them 
back. They didn’t break and they didn’t 
push worth a damn. Our best tool was 
a little hoe made out of a piece of roll 
scraper. It was slow work, and it was 
hard on the silk, too. Now, if we’d had 
some electric razors, as I mentioned a 
minute ago—” 

He was grinning. 

“By golly,” he said, “I’ve surely ram- 
bled around and got all messed up. 
Probably I’m away ahead of myself— 
or would be in another minute or two, 
anyway. I was getting ready to say 
something about the fuzzy stuff that 
passed as ‘barley flour,’ and tell you 
about the kind of bread it made. That 
hadn’t ought to come yet, I know. And, 
anyway, I’ve got a notion that Dave is 
just about to take some real loaves of 
bread out of the oven. Suppose we go 
upstairs and see.” 

(To be continued.) 


Eprror’s Nore.—Previous installments 
of this series have appeared in the March, 
April and July issues. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOURING 


[* may be logically argued that since 
nature placed the “beeswing” on the 
outside of the wheat berry, beeswing 
should be more resistant to the rubbing 
and tearing action of the break rolls in 
the mill, and that any procedure which 
disturbs the original structure of this 
coating must be detrimental to good mill- 
ing, since it exposes the less resistant 
bran layers to the severe action men- 
tioned. These inner layers are not only 
higher in ash but they also contain the 
coloring matter, which if ground into 
the flour will certainly affect color ad- 
versely. 

Analysis of the brownish dust which 
seems to result from the handling of 
wheat reveals something of much interest. 
We have analyzed such stuff in our mill 
and found it to be low in protein and fat 
and high in fiber. A peculiarity that 
we have not as yet been able to explain 
to our own satisfaction showed up when 
we separated the material into coarse 
and fine parts. The ash content of the 
coarse, which consisted mostly of flakes 
of beeswing together with intact hairs, 
or beards, adhering to some of the flakes, 
was 1.86%. The ash of the fine was 
3.72%. The stuff appeared to be com- 
posed largely of fine hairs mixed with 
fine particles of beeswing. 

The ash content of the fine material 
was approximately twice as great as that 
of the coarse material, and this is the 
point we are unable to understand or 
explain. The specific weight did seem 
to be higher than that of bran, but we 
hesitate to accept this as definite evi- 
dence of the presence of actual dirt, for 
the same general differences were found 
in the products of scouring dry wheat 
and tempered wheat. One would nat- 
urally expect the fine products of dry 
scouring to have a higher ash content 
if dirt was the cause, but such is not 
the case. The percentages were found 
to be very close in both instances, both 
in the coarse and fine materials. We 
would be very glad to have comments on 
this matter.—C. S. 
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Looks Simple: Isn°t! 
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What Makes a Fan Fan? 





IRTUALLY all millers will agree 
V that it would be out of the ques- 

tion to process grain mechanically 
and with the speed now required without 
the use of fans. In grain cleaning, air 
currents are needed for making separa- 
tions of many of the impurities not read- 
ily removed by other means. In the mill- 


ro Sees 


ing of flour, air currents are used both 
as a means of making separations and 
for removing some of the heat generated 
by the work done. Otherwise tempera- 
tures high enough to interfere with op- 
erations and cause damage to the prod- 
ucts would result. 

Fans look like very simple machines, 


and it is easy for one to think he knows 
practically all about them. But engi- 
neers who have studied fan design and 
operation know very well that the sub- 
ject is exceedingly complex. When it is 
realized that the least change in fan 
speed, as an example, causes changes in 
operation apparently all out of propor- 
tion to the speed change, it is also real- 
ized that there is no simple set of rules 
to guide the man who wants to know all 
the facts about fan operation. This 
being the case, it is hardly possible for 
the miller to delve deeply into the subject 
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A DOUBLE OPPORTUNITY FOR MILLERS 


HE fast developing world-wide transportation 
joi already so painfully evident along our 
Eastern seaboard, presents a double opportunity to 
wide awake millers with vision. It offers a wonderful 
chance to serve the best nutritional interests of our 
country and our Allies, yet at the same time it can be 


the key to higher profits through higher volume. 


HERE’S HOW 


Stalled transportation means less food can be 
shipped. So every cubic foot of shipping 


space must carry the highest nutritional 






values. And that means high vitamin values. 






HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 


VITAMIN DIVISION 


Right here is your double opportunity. For by en- 
riching your flour with thiamine (B;) and niacin (which 
are now available at lower cost than ever before), you 
do two things: (1) You safeguard the health and pro- 
ductive efficiency of our production and fighting forces 
against dangerous vitamin deficiencies. (2) You auto- 
matically put yourself in line to increase your volume. 
For practically every purchaser of food is vitamin con- 
scious today—is looking at labels for vitamin content. 

Leading milling companies have already enriched 
all of their family flour. Time is precious. If your plans 
are not complete for all out enrichment of 
your white flour output, get the advice of 


our technical staff today. 


ROCHE PARK, NUTLEY, N. J. 
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and at the same time devote as much at- 
tention as is necessary to other factors 
which apply to the successful operation 
of the mill. 

Yet there are fans in all mills. If the 
mill is to be the efficient food manufac- 
turing plant that the present world situ- 
ation demands, it is essential that all 
equipment, including fans, operates as 
efficiently as practical circumstances will 
permit. With fans, there are a few fun- 
damental principles which if observed 
carefully will assure that variations in 
efficiency can be kept down to a small 
fraction of what might easily occur if 
no thought were given the matter. 

It is the function of a fan to move air 
against resistance, just as it is the func- 
tion of a force pump to move water 
against resistance. A fan can move no 
more air than can get into its “eye,” so 
if there were no opening into this eye 
there would be no air discharged on the 
“pressure side.” If the pressure side 
were to be completely closed, so that no 
air could be discharged, no air would be 
discharged and no air would enter the 
eye. The only power used (once the fan 
was in full motion) would be that re- 
quired to overcome the friction of the 
bearings and the small amount of air 
whipped around the case by the blades. 

When a fan is running and moving a 
given amount of air against a certain 
amount of resistance (either on the “suc- 
tion” side or the pressure side, or on 
both), no air will be moved if the re- 
sistance on either side is made so great 
that it cannot be overcome, as when 
either the inlet or outlet is positively cut 
off by an immovable plate, for example. 
If either the inlet or outlet is partly cut 
off—that is, if resistance to the movement 
of air is increased but not made com- 
plete—the fan will move less air than 
it did before, providing its speed is not 
increased. In such case less power will 
be used than under normal operating 
conditions. 

The resistance offered by a duct of 
given size to the passage of air moving at 
a certain velocity is in direct ratio to 
the length of the duct. If it amounts 
to 0.5" water gage for a 100-ft lengti: 
it would amount to 1 full inch water gage 
in a 200-ft length, provided that the ve- 
locity were kept at the same number of 
feet per minute. But with the addition 
of the second 100 ft of duct, which would 
offer additional resistance to the move- 
ment of air through it, the velocity 
through the whole 200 feet would be re- 
duced if the fan speed remained con- 
stant. The resistance through the 200-ft 
duct would therefore not be 1” W.G. 
What it would be would depend upon the 
final velocity of the air, and the final 
velocity of the air would apparently de- 
pend upon the final resistance. 
Doubtless a competent air engineer 
could make computations which would 
give both the final resistance and the 
final velocity, but doubtless also is the 
fact that it is seldom if ever done in a 
mill. Doubtless again, it would not pay 
a miller to do it, assuming that he knew 
how. 

But it should be of some value to know 
these facts, for they prove several things 
of importance about fan operation. For 
one thing, it is plain that if the miller 
wants to move a certain volume of air he 
will have to increase the speed of his 
fan if for any reason resistance is in- 
creased, If there is no increase of fan 
speed there will not be as much air 


handled. This is worth remembering in 
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connection with cloth dust collectors, for 
as the meshes of the cloth partially fill, 
the area of free outlet decreases. The 
fan will have to be speeded up or else 
the volume of air moved will be less. 
The power requirements of a fan increase 
rapidly when air volume is maintained 
against increased resistance by speeding 
up a fan. It is not absolutely necessary 
to know exactly how much. Any un- 
necessary use of power is too much. 

It is worth remembering that air takes 
the path of least resistance. On the 
pressure side of a fan leaks are notice- 
able, especially when there is dust in the 
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air being moved, but on the suction side 
they are not noticeable. But even little 
ones can kill the “suction” of a stand 
of rolls at some distance from the fan. 
Also, when one wind trunk is expected 
to take care of the suction of many stands 
of rolls there is the possibility that the 
combined area of the small ducts exhaust- 
ing from three fourths of the stands will 
provide all the air the fan will need at 
the speed it is running. Then the other 
fourth will have little or no suction, and 
the normal functions of the roll exhaust 
will be lost with them. 

On the other hand, if the fan is speeded 


up, so that there will have to be a strong 
movement of air through all the roll ducts 
to keep up the supply to the eye, two dif- 
ferent dangers are brought about. First, 
the high velocity air will call for more 
power, because greater resistance will de- 
velop in all the ducts and trunks, from 
the furthermost roll to the dust collector 
—and through the dust collector, too 
Second, the high-velocity air rushing up 
the roll ducts will carry plenty of good 
stock with it. When this reaches the dust 
collector it will be separated out and sent 
back into the milling system, usually 


pretty well down toward the tail. Con- 
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THE PARADE OF THE PIONEERS 
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Pie. HAZOLN 
CARESINGHAM, 


LA SALLE—1682 


First to see Niagara—first to fol- 
low the Mississippi to its mouth, La Salle was the 
dreamer who set out to found a vast New France, a 
Franco-American Empire which ultimately failed 
through no fault of his. 


La Salle, the pioneer, had many “firsts” to his credit 
and so has Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth. 


Over a century ago it was the first silk to be offered in 
this country, manufactured exclusively for the bolting 
of flour. Ever since, it has been first in durability, ca- 
pacity and economy, and has always been the miller’s 
first choice for bolting purposes. 


BODMER + DUFOUR 
EXCELSIOR - SCHINDLER - WYDLER 


* Sstipt SWISS SULK™ « 
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siderable good material will go to Ist 
clear, 2nd clear or even to feed. And 
there is no profit in that. 
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“SUBSTITUTE” 


OT long ago I chanced to be in a 
4% large mill where a number of cor- 
rugated break rolls were lying on the 
I couldn’t 
notice how the corrugations 





floor, to be sent to the shop. 
help but 
were scarred, as though many nails, or 
something similar, had passed between 
them and broken off pieces of the “teeth” 
On the whole, the edges 
of the corrugations were not very much 
dulled, but there must have frequent!) 
been many areas in the grinding zone 
when the rolls were running which would 
let quite a lot of wheat, or other break 
roll stock, pass through without receiv 
ing the treatment intended. 

The superintendent noticed my quick 
examination, although I hadn’t intended 
he should, and he said: “It beats the 
devil how those corrugations get chewei! 
up, doesn’t it? Id think nails were re 
sponsible if I didn’t know we’ve got mag 
netic separators to pick out any thai 
might be in the wheat before it goes to 
the first break.” 

I said that it did seem funny, and h 
then went on to tell me what he thought 
was the trouble. 


here and there. 


“I can’t just figure out where it all 
comes from,” he said, “but it must be 
little pebbles that the magnets can’ 
handle and that are too big for the sand 
screens and too little for the wheat per 
forations. I spend a lot of time look- 
ing for pebbles in the mill mix, but they 
are hard to see. I don’t see any nails, 
either, but that’s to be expected. It’s a 
pity there isn’t some gadget that will 
pick stones out of the wheat the way 
the magnets pick out nails.” 

We went over the rolls together, look- 
ing at the various stocks, as millers 
usually do when one visits another, and 
while we were inspecting the purifiers, 
on the second floor above the rolls, my 
host was called to the speaking tube. 
Just a few steps away from where he 
left me was the spout carrying the wheat 
to the grinding bin over the first break. 
I went over to have a look. I could 
scarcely believe it myself, but it’s a fact 
that the thing he called a magnetic 
separator and expected to pick pieces of 
metal out of a swift-flowing wheat stream 
was just six old-time horse shoe magnets 
set in a piece of spout lid, with the 
points of the magnets about a half inch 
from the bottom of the spout. 

There were no nails or anything of the 
kind sticking to the magnets, and I 
didn’t wonder why. The force of that 
stream of wheat was so strong that I 
nearly wondered how the magnets them- 
selves could stay put. 

I didn’t say anything when Mr. Blank 
came back; I had moved and was just 
looking out of a window. Maybe peb- 
bles are responsible for the chewing up 
of his rolls, but I wouldn’t want to bet 
anything on it. Just as we got back 
down to the roll floor and was about to 
go down, I heard two distinct “bumps,” 
repeated five times, with just about 
enough time in between for the sealps of 
one break to get to the next roll. It 
seems to me that it would take a pretty 
tough pebble to stand four of those 
bumps and still be able to cause another 
one.—A.H. 
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The Care of Transformers 
By C. T. Baker 


N some plants there are transformers, 

usually small capacity single phase 
units, that are owned by the plant opera- 
tor, and unlike the main transformers 
installed and maintained by the utility 
company, these do not always receive 
the attention warranted. As a general 
rule, these smaller units will operate 
over long periods without trouble, yet 
there is the possibility that trouble may 
develop from one or more causes. 

For example, the oil may cause trouble 
due to the presence of water and car- 
bon. The oil used in the oil cooled type 
transformer must be a highly refined 
product, free from impurities, and in 
addition, it must be of high dielectric 
strength and of low viscosity, to permit 
of free circulation. Oil that is not stable 
will produce sludge, and this, with even 
very small quantities of water, will give 
trouble sooner or later by causing an 
impairment of dielectric strength. 

Generally, the cause of lessening of 
efficiency in insulating oils is due to the 
admission of moisture. Oil that is fur- 
nished by the builders of transformers is 
of best quality and free of moisture, but 
this dry oil is vety hygroscopic, and will 
therefore absorb moisture readily. Like- 
wise, the best of oil will deposit some 
sludge after long use. All of this tends 
to lower the factor of safety against 
breakdown. 

The plant owner is of course not 
equipped to test and purify transformer 
oil, since this is an operation that calls 
for special equipment and trained oper- 
ators. However, such service may often 
be supplied by the power company sup- 
plying the electric service. 

Transformers should be of ample ca- 
pacity so as not to be operated for long 
periods at overloads. Sustained heavy 
overloads develop abnormally high tem- 
peratures, causing the oil to deposit 
sludge and the coil insulation to become 
brittle. As time goes on, sludge deposits 
produce a blanketing effect on the coils 
and core, with the result that the heating 
effect becomes cumulative, thereby open- 
ing the door for more trouble. 

Since new transformers can no longer 
be bought over the counter, due to the 
war, it behooves all plants owning and 
operating them to see that they are fully 
protected. It will pay dividends to do 
this. And, incidentally, don’t overlook 
the necessity for maintaining proper and 
adequate transformer ground protection. 
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Dough in the Mill 


APOR pressure of the water con- 

tained in moving stocks may create 
a dew point temperature within spouts 
and machines higher than the tempera- 
ture of the air that surrounds them. 
If the temperature difference is great 
enough to permit heat to flow into the 
rooms until the temperature of the inner 
surfaces is below the dew point tempera- 
ture of the confined mixture of air and 
water vapor, condensation will occur. 





There is scarcely a machine used in 
the mill that does not give evidence of 
dampness caused by the conversion of 
water vapor to the liquid form. Seldom 
are the metal hoppers of roller mills 
free from accumulations consisting of 
dough formed by the dust-like particles 


affected by liquid water. It is plain that 
this liquid was derived from vapor as 
a result of heat loss. The cant boards 
of purifiers and reels are usually simi- 
larly affected, though not in such a 
great degree. Usually they are of wood, 
which is a poor conductor of heat com- 
pared with metals. . Furthermore, the 
temperature within roll housings is high- 
er because of the nearness of the source 
of the heat. 

Even the wooden lids over purifier and 


“ENTOLETER” 
shown above han- 
dies 75 barrels 
per hour. 
‘ TOLETERS” also 
available to han- 
dle 10, 25 or 50 
barrels per hour. 


Inexpensive 













Easy to Install and Operate 
Minimum Maintenance 


product before packaging. 
to Victory as ships and planes. 
products and your reputation. 


Completely eliminates it! 


in a few months. 


reel conveyors tenaciously retain a thin 
film of dust which may appear quite 
dry but which nevertheless came _ into 
being because of condensation on the 
surface of the wood. Much of the water 
is absorbed into the wood, but not until 
it has caused some dust particles to 
adhere to each other and form a thin 
layer. When a spout or duct is made 
of metal, there can be no absorption 
of water into the walls, of course, and 
in some situations damp materials build 
up very rapidly. 
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“It is true that a great many American 


milling engineers--and a great many 





Protect food for 


VICTORY! 


DEFEAT 
THE Sth COLUMN 


INSECT 
INFESTATION 


with the 


FNTOLETER 






Are you making or handling flour, ce- 
spices, granulated, powdered, or 
similar free-flowing dry materials? Are 
you handling dehydrated products? Place 
the “Entoleter” in the production line and 


reals, 


Positively destroy 100% insect eggs 
or other forms of insect infestation... 


in the raw material before processing and in the finished 
Remember food is as vital 

Protect both your 
The “Entoleter” 


Prompt deliveries can be made now. 
Write us about your problem. 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 


THE SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue -:- 


esti NDE IEE AGT Ut SD SC GEER BR RES E 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘returned goods” problem 


Tangible savings from this 
source alone frequently pay the cost of any “Entoleter” 
We have actual plant operating 
records and certified laboratory tests to prove these 
statements. 


New York, N. Y. 


lla 


operative millers also, for that matter— 
contend that the number of working 
inches we are using for both breaking 
and reducing is entirely inadequate, but 
for some reason the allotment has grown 
smaller instead of greater in recent years. 
Probably the industry in America has 
never analyzed the proposition thorough- 
ly and weighed the cost of quality pro- 
duction against the cost of owning and 
operating the more expensive equipment, 
but there is no question that unlimited 
curtailment of the working surface of 
rolls would mean the virtual abandon- 
ment of the gradual reduction process.” 
—‘Studies in Practical Milling.” 
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These ‘EXTRAS’ Cost You 
Nothing... AND MAY 
SAVE YOU MONEY 














From an Industrial Fumigation 


Engineer — located near you. 


HEN you turn the problems of 

pest control in your plant over to 
an Industrial Fumigation Engineer— 
you can forget them! 

He will assume complete charge—tak- 
ing full responsibility for the job. He is 
qualified by training and experience in 
this specialized field. He knows insects, 
their habits, life-cycle, and how to con- 
trol them at all stages and under all 
conditions. 

As a part of his service he supplies 
all materials; recommends the type and 
frequency of fumigation necessary for 
best results in your plant and sees the 
job through. He carefully guards the 
safety of your employees and your mer- 
chandise. His own workmen are schooled 
in their job. For your protection he car- 
ries Fumigation Liability Insurance. 

The services of the Industrial Fumi- 





gation Engineers are nation-wide—one 
of these specialists is located near you. 
We will be glad to ask him to make a 
survey of your requirements and sub- 
mit his findings for your study and 
consideration. This involves no expen- 
diture of money on your part. Write to 
us today for full information. 
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The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minnespotis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 
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THE ABSORPTION OF WATER 
BY WHEAT— PART TWO 


By C. 0. Swanson 
Kansas State College 








OW does moisture move from the 
I surface of the center of the wheat 

berry? Immediately after wheat 
has been wetted it is covered with a thin 
film of liquid water. 
and covers the most porous part of the 
outer bran. Below this film, in the abut- 
ting or adjacent pores, there is the con- 
dition of a water saturated atmosphere. 


This extends into 


In the inner portion of the pores, or 
toward the center of the kernels, there 
is a condition of less and less satura- 
tion. In the more saturated region the 
molecules get away and move to the 
inner regions of less saturation. As 
these become more saturated, the move- 
ment continues inwards by jumps from 
place to place, until the molecules exist 
in equalized layers throughout all the 
pores in the kernel. 

In a previous article an illustration 
which showed the condition of the layers 
of water molecules adsorbed in_ hori- 
zontal layers on a surface was present- 
ed. In the transference of water from 
the outer portion of the kernel to the 
inner, the number of the layers of water 
molecules decrease toward the center, as 
suggested in Fig. 2. Here is illustrated 
the movement of adsorbed water from a 
place where there is more to a_ place 
where there is less on the wall of a 
capillary tube which we call a “pore” 
of the wheat berry. At A is a condi- 
tion of equilibrium; that is, as many 
molecules will escape as are readsorbed. 
toward the saturated bran, 
and hence more molecules from the place 
A will move downward, to where they 
may be readsorbed at B, B’, B” or B"”’. 
The thickness of the layers of water 
molecules at these points will gradually 
increase, and the 
will decrease. 


Above is 


thickness as at A 
It is probable that they 
will not equalize, so as to have the same 
thickness as at A. This is one reason 
why bran may have a higher moisture 
content than flour, and is partly due to 
less complete transference from the bran 
to the inner portion of the kernel. 
That water will be transferred from 
a wheat of high moisture to a wheat 
of low moisture, so that both will ap- 
proach each other in moisture content 
(but not become fully equal) was ex- 
perimentally demonstrated by Fisher and 
(1939). They made the impor- 
tant observation that while in a mixture 
of wet and dry wheat the wetter wheat 
will become drier and the drier wheat 
will become wetter, the two will never 
attain precisely the same percentage of 
moisture. The wetter wheat will come 
to moisture equilibrium at a_ higher 
moisture content than the drier wheat, 
and vice versa. These investigators 
mixed definite amounts of English wheat 
with definite amounts of white Karachi. 
They also mixed durum with the English 
wheats. The appearance of these wheats 
is such that the kernels can readily be 
separated in a mixture by hand picking. 
The initial moisture of the English 
wheat samples in the various trials was 
in the range of 21%, and that of the 
Karachi, or durum, 10-12%. The mixed 
wheats were held in glass bulbs each 


Jones 





holding 30 grams, a little over one ounce. 
Twelve such bulbs were prepared for 
each experiment. At stated intervals, 
of a few hours at first and then days 
apart, the wheat was removed from a 
bulb. The two wheats were then rap- 
idly separated by hand picking, and 
their moisture contents were determined. 
The moisture exchange was very rapid 
at: first, and then slower. The drier 
wheat gained from 38% to 5% moisture 
the first day, and %% to 14% the 
second day. 

In one experiment, in which the mois- 
ture determinations were made at hour- 
ly intervals, the moisture loss in the 
English wheat was 2.86% in two hours, 
3.28% in four hours, 4.35% in 24 hours, 


and 4.88% in three days. The gains in 
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Fig. 2. A sketch showing the probable 

behavior of water molecules adsorbed on 

more or less “solid” wall of a pore funec- 
tioning as a capillary tube. 


durum for the same periods weré 1.65%, 
2.30%, 4.23% and 4.92%, respectively. 
After three days the moisture exchange 
was insignificant, and after several 
weeks the wheat which had more mois- 
ture at the start was still higher in 
moisture than the wheat which had the 
lower moisture. Some of the moisture 
contents in the wheat before mixing 


and after equilibrium are shown in 
Table I. 
TABLE I 
Moisture Exchange Between Wet and Dry 
yheat 


-—Moisture per cent 
Mean after 





Wheat— Before mixing 4 or 5 days 
ae es 20.65 16.98 
eee eee 10.10 14.54 

Difference ........ 10.55 2.44 
eee 21.99 17.92 
DL: Gsicwsecewn on 12.62 16.80 

Difference ........ 9.37 1.12 
te thee wee ica: 11.36 19.42 
Karachi (wetted) 26.56 20.00 

Difference ........ 15.20 0.58 
CO ee 21.39 18.67 
BREN vc bes cecccvee 9.74 17.53 

Difference ........ 11.65 1.14 


This shows that when wetter wheat is 






























































































mixed with drier it will give up most 
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of this moisture, but it never will give 
up enough so that the two will be equal. 
v ¥ 

That the tempering period can be 
shortened by the use of heat is well 
known to millers. (Loska 1941.) The 
rate at which water is absorbed by 
wheat at different temperatures was de- 
termined by Pence and Swanson (A.0.M. 
Bulletin, pp. 316-320). The wheat was 
placed in tubes which had a screen bot- 
tom, then dipped in water at various 
temperatures and submerged for differ- 
ent periods of time. At the end of 
these definite periods the tubes were 
removed from the water and placed in 
a centrifuge to throw off the unab- 
sorbed water. Each tube held 100 grams 
of wheat. The increased weight of the 
tube and wheat represented the amount 
of water absorbed at the temperature 
used. The amounts of water absorbed 
became larger with the length of 
time of immersion and with the higher 
temperatures. Only the maximum 
amounts of water absorbed by 100 
grams of wheat in the various periods 
and temperatures are given in Table II: 


TABLE Il 
Temperature, Grams 

F.° Time, hours absorbed 

43 48 35.8 

81 24 50.4 
104 8 49.0 
140 2 49.7 
176 2.3 48.0 


Thus the rate of total water absorp- 
tion was three times as rapid at 104° 
F. as at 81° F., and 12 times as rapid 
at 140° F. as at 81° F. It should be 
noted that the wheat was brought to 
the same temperature as the water in 
which it was immersed. The value of 
steam used in tempering is that it soon 
increases the temperature of the wheat 
because of its high content of heat. 

Why is there a more rapid penetra- 
tion or absorption of water at higher 
temperatures as compared with the low- 
er? There are two factors involved. 
A general law is that heat expands and 
cold contracts. Another law is that as 
the temperature is increased the mole- 
cules have more energy. This means 
that increase in the temperature of a 
solid induces a more rapid vibratory 
motion of the molecules. It is this 
increased vibratory motion which causes 
solids to expand, because each of the 
molecules requires more space to swing. 
This increase in molecular motion is the 
cause of the greater pressure in a gas 
as the temperature becomes higher. As 
a gas becomes warmer—that is, gains 
more heat—the molecules move with a 
greater velocity and hence strike the 
retaining walls with a greater force. In 
water also the molecules move about 
each other more easily at higher tem- 
peratures because of their greater en- 
ergy. This helps to explain the lower 
viscosity of water as the temperature 
is increased. The specific viscosity of 
water at 0° C. is 1.0; at 20° C. (68° F.) 
it is 0.561; and at 60° C. (140° F.) it 
is 0.262. This lowering of viscosity 
with increase in temperature allows 
water to flow faster in the outer pores 
of the wheat kernel. 

Furthermore, heat tends to increase 
porosity. The expansion of a solid due 
to heat takes place because the increase 
in the vibratory motions of the mole- 
cules causes them to move farther apart. 
An organic solid like a wheat berry ac- 
quires an increase in the size of the 
pores by this means. Thus, as the water 
molecules enter the pores of the wheat 
they find more space in which to move 
about; hence more of them can proceed 
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inwards in a given time. So it is ap- 
parent that the addition of heat gives 
the water molecules both wider entrance 
space and more energy to cause them 
to proceed. 

There is another factor which must 
also be taken into consideration. That 
is the air in these pores of the wheat 
In fact, the pores being dis- 
cussed may be considered as closed 
pockets filled with air. An empty bot- 
tle immersed in water will fill with 
water only as fast as the air passes 
out, and similarly, even if the pores in 
the wheat were large enough for capil- 
lary flow the liquid water could not 
proceed inwards because of the oppo- 
sition of the air molecules which fill 
the space. Water molecules in the form 
of a gas can overcome this handicap. 
They can enter in among the air mole- 
cules, and because of preferential ad- 
sorption, they replace the adsorbed air 
molecules, which gradually become free 
and leave the pores. If there is liquid 
water in the outer portion of the ker- 
nel the air molecules will be dissolved. 
The amount of water used in temper- 
ing is such that all the water molecules 
are adsorbed on the surfaces of the 
pores. The exit of the air molecules 
inside the kernels can take place be- 
cause they meet the water molecules in 
the form of a gas, and hence pass out 
among them. 

When wheat is soaked in water, as in 
the experiment reported by Pence and 
Swanson, the penetration is more rapid. 
This is due to the pressure of the 
liquid. This pressure may cause some 
actual flow, such as takes place in the 
colloidal swelling of wheat gluten. (Up- 
son and Calvin, 1916) (Gorther and 
Doherty, 1918.) This pressure will 
cause a more rapid replacemént of the 
molecules in the outer portions as the 
molecules move toward the center of the 
kernel. The escaping air molecules are 
absorbed or dissolved in the liquid water. 

Further discussion of the phenomena 
considered in this article may be found 
n “Studies in Practical Milling,” chap- 
ters 19, 22 and 38, by Edgar S. Miller. 


¥ ¥ 


berries. 


Eprror’s Nore.—The first installment 
of this two-part article appeared in the 
July issue. 
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“Although the color of flour is a mat- 
ter of considerable commercial impor- 
tance, it has proved a particularly diffi- 
cult matter to devise means to evaluate 
this property with precision and record 
it permanently. The methods usually em- 
ployed by the practical miller leave a 
great deal to personal judgment and 
are in consequence, from a scientific 
point of view, somewhat unsatisfactory. 
The difficulties involved in the mea- 
surement of this property are due to the 
fact that im the case of flour—equally 
as much as in the case of bread—the s0- 
called ‘color’ is an attribute of distinct 
complexity.” — Kent-Jones in “Modern 
Cereal Chemistry.” 
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HELP IT?! 


Dust-laden air is as much a part of the 
milling process as is grain itself. In mill- 
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Grinding. Grading—and Mill “Balanee” 


By T. C. Puseh 


N connection with the milling of 
white flour from cleaned wheat, it 
seems to me that there is one im- 

portant function of the operations that 

can profitably be discussed at length. 

That is grinding. 

Mr. Noah Webster gives several defi- 
nitions of grinding, some of which fol- 
low: to pulverize; to rub; to reduce to 
powder by friction; to oppress; to har- 
Millers, however, have their 
own definitions, especially for “grinding” 
with break rolls. For in breaking the 
wheat we distinctly do not want to pul- 
verize the bran and we do not want to 
reduce the endosperm to powder. 

The purpose of modern milling is to 
produce as much pure flour from the 
wheat used as is possible, through the 
method of breaking loose and separating 
“middlings” (particles of endosperm) 
from the bran; then grading and purify- 
ing these separates for further reduc- 
tion. The chief purpose of grading is 
to aggregate middlings in accordance 
with their relative contents of pure endo- 
sperm and bran, so that those with high 


ass; ete. 


flour producing value may be reduced to- 
gether, while those with little or no value 
as flour producers are completely rejected 
or reduced with 

properties. 


with 
The grading ma 
chines should, therefore, select and _ re- 
ject particles received from the break 
sifters in with their flour 
selection 


other materials 


similar 


accordance 
producing values, the and re- 


jection being at all times under the 
control of the miller. 

The accompanying diagram, or flow 
sheet, is offered as a basis for a discus- 
sion of grinding, grading and bolting, and 
the effect of each on balancing the mill, 
as a whole. It seems to be a fact that 
many millers of long experience are not 
quite the results 
would be if this or that pair of rolls 
were opened or closed. Yet this is an 
important thing to know. A miller can 
tell at a glance what the break rolls are 
doing, especially the Ist, 2d and 3d 
breaks, by watching the streams of coarse 


middlings (sizings) coming from the sift- 


certain about what 


ers. Whatever may be thought of the 
system of “fixed extractions” in adjust- 
ing break rolls, the manner in which the 
mill is flowed, and the facilities for han- 
dling the various streams of middlings 
produced by each of the breaks, limits 
these extractions rather narrowly. 

For example, suppose the 2d brk rolls 
of this program should be set to a “45% 
extraction” in order to balance the mill. 
If it were much less than that—say 30% 
—the stream of sizings would become 
very heavy, unless compensation was 
made by changing the setting of the Ist 
brk. The fine middlings streams would 
become very light. On the other hand, if 
the extraction of this second brk were 
pushed up to 60%, the opposite situa- 
tion would be true. The overs and 
throughs of the 70 GG would become 
heavy and the sizing stream very light. 

Once, in discussing a large mill in 
which we were both working, a fellow 
miller expressed the opinion that we 
needed another pair of rolls on 2d midds. 


THE AUTHOR of this article 
is a practical miller who is keen- 
ly interested in facts pertaining 
to new developments in milling. 
He has studied the new grading 
and purifying device called the 
“purograder,” and he here ex- 
amines the theory and the prac- 
tical aspects of its performance, 
weaving them, with grinding and 
bolting, into the fabric of flour 
mill operation in a way that 
should be interesting—and per- 
haps informative—to readers of 
this journal 


I asked him why he thought so, and he 
replied that we could make a better re- 
duction on 2d midds that way, of course. 
Now the 2d midds sifter was sending 
flour to the 3d midds rolls, and if we had 
had four more pairs of rolls on 2d midds 
it would not have helped matters at all. 
We could not have got out any more 
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flour from the reduction than the sifter 
would bolt out. . Incidentally, the 
capacity of that same mill was later in- 
creased 200 bbls a day, using the same 
24 stands of rolls we had before (and 
the same amount of total machinery) and 
only changing the flow. 

In the program here offered it is in- 
tended that the Ist brk make an extrac- 
tion of about 12% through a 20 wire. 
The berries should merely be opened up. 
The middlings produced would be most- 
ly large ones and very sharp, grinding 


hard wheat with a »rotein content of 


The 


arwaaiclse 
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around 18.4%. Only avout 6.5% of the 
chop went through the 20 W and over 
the 34 W to Purograders 1 and 2. The 
throughs of the 34, over the 50 to Purs. 4 
and 5 would amount to about 2.25% of 
the chop, probably a little more than 
1.25% would pass over the 70, to Purs. 6 
and 7; and the overs of the 14XX (to 
sifting section) would be about 1.5%. 
Open, or “high,” grinding is favored for 
Ist brk so that the fine, dirty stuff may 
be removed through the 14XX and sent 
to low grade or second clear flour while 
preparing the bulk of the grain for 2d 
brk, where a large amount of middlings 


better suited to grading and purifying 
can be made. 

This program calls for a setting on 
2d brk close enough to send about 45% 
of the chop through the 20 W. When 
the chop is held in the hand for exam- 
ination, it will be noted that the bran 
has barely begun to flatten out. Some 
endosperm capable of making good and 
fairly large middlings will still be at- 
tached to it. Upon sifting, the overs of 
the 34 W, to Purs. 1 and 2, will amount 
to about 17%. Purs. 4 and 5 will get 
about 13.5% and Purs. 6 and 7, around 
5.5%. 
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The total extraction of the 3d brk, as 
a per cent, will be about the same as 
the 2d brk. The overs of the 20 W will 
appear more like finished bran, and all 
the middlings will be somewhat smaller. 
The throughs of the 20, over the 34, will 
be around 12.5% of the chop, to Pur. 3. 
About 11.5% will pass over the 50 and 
go to Purs. 4 and 5, while about 9% will 
go over the 70, to purs. 6 and 7. 

The 4th brk is hard to set properly. 
Too much dependance should not be 
placed on test siftings. The overs of the 
30W, to 5th brk, should amount to 
about 64%. Probably 15% of the chop 
through the 30 and over the 40, will go 
to Ist tailings rolls, and about 10% will 
pass through the 40 and over the 70, 
going to Pur. 10. It will be noted that 
Pur. 10 gets the branny separates from 
Purs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, normally dis- 
charging its own rejections directly to 


feed. Note, too, that the rejections of 
Purs. 1, 2 and 8 are also sent directly 
to feed. 


In setting the 4th brk rolls, mostly the 
eyes are used to judge whether the rolls 
are doing the work they should do, for 
sifting tests are not as accurate here a: 
they are on the earlier breaks. Set a 
trifle too close, the rolls will sliver the 
bran and make the middlings to 2d 
Quality (from Pur. 10) too dirty, but 
if not set quite close enough, a good 
clean-up will be impossible. Likewise 
(only more so) the 5th brk chop does 


* not respond well to sifting tests, but when 


both the 4th and the 5th are properly 
set, about 75% to 76% will pass over 
the 20W of the 5th section. No 5th brk 
separate is purified. 

Rolls 14 and 15 receive their stocks 
from Purs. 1, 2 and 3, and these Puro- 
graders do not send any separates else- 
where, except that grade 3 from each 
goes to Purs. 4 and 5 for retreatment, 
and grade 4 is routed directly to feed. 
Very little air is moved through the 
machines, and there is consequently a 
much smaller loss of moisture from the 
stocks than when sieve purifiers are used. 
The No. 1 grade, sent to rolls No. 15, is 
composed of endosperm particles almost 
entirely free from either loose bran or 
bran particles attached to middlings, 
and the rolls are set to reduce the par- 
ticles in size, for further reduction by 
following rolls. The object is not to 
produce a great deal of flour, but mere- 
ly to size large middlings to smaller 
middlings. 

The stock to rolls No. 14 should be 
treated carefully. It will not be as free 
from offals as the No. 1 grade from the 
same purograders, and will contain con- 
siderable germ. The ground stock of 
both No. 14 and 15 will appear some- 
what whiter to the eye after being 
ground, but it will not carry ‘more than 
18% of flour, usually a little less. 

Rolls No. 16 handle No. 1 grade from 
Purs. 4 and 5. These Purograders re- 
ceive stocks through 34 and over 50 from 
Ist, 2d and 3d brks, as well as a cut-off 
(No. 3 in each case) from Purs. 1, 2 and 
3. The flexibility of the Purograder 
makes this arrangement very desirable, 
since the miller may thus balance the 
load to rolls grinding original middlings 
without loading any stock up with im- 
purities. A little closer grinding is ad- 
visable on No. 16, though they should 
not produce as large a percentage of 
flour as will the rolls whose products are 
scalped and bolted in Sections F and G 
(1st midds). These products are sifted 
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together, as are the products of the siz- 
ings rolls (in Sections C). 

With the Ist midds rolls, the miller 
can really begin to make flour. The 
stocks to rolls No. 17 originate in the 
sizings sections, from reduced large mid- 
dlings first graded by Purs. 1, 2 and 38. 
They should be pure enough to allow the 
The other Ist 
at least 
smooth rolls are preferred for the type 
Care must 
be used in setting all the rolls, however, 
for if too close grinding is attempted 
the temperatures will increase and the 
sifters will bolt out less flour instead of 
more. Normally, flour equal to around 
52% of the weight of the Ist midds stocks 
should be bolted through the 10XX and 
11XX. 

As with the sizings reduction, the Ist 


use of corrugated rolls. 
midds rolls should be smooth 


of wheat being considered. 


midds rolls also size and purify in some 
degree. After the flour cloths are passed, 
the stock is with 9XX, the 
throughs going to a separate pair of 2d 
Others of the 2d 
rolls receive original midds from the sec- 


graded 


midds rolls. midds 
tions sifting the throughs of the 70’s on 
Ist, 2d 
grind the bulk of the Ist midds residue, 
over 9XX. 
rolls should amount to about 64% of the 


and 3d brks, while still others 


The flour made by 2d midds 
weight of the combined stocks. 


The residue of the 3d midds reduction 
is also graded for size by 9XX in the 
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sifter sections, and the throughs and 
overs are reduced separately. The 3d 
midds receives also original midds from 
the section sifting the throughs of the 
Ist, 2d and 3d brks. All the 
stock particles are relatively small, and 
a flour recovery of 62 or 63% is not 
hard to obtain. 


70’s on 


The 4th midds rolls receive three dif- 
ferent stocks—the throughs of a 70, over 
a 12XX, on 4th brk; the overs of the 
flour cloths on 2d Quality; 
residue of 3d midds reduction, through 
70 and over 12XX. This latter can be 
ground close, and so can the stock from 
the 2d Q sifter; but the original midds 
from 4th brk must be handled carefully. 

The tailings rolls should be used as 
the sizings rolls are used. In this pro- 
gram the top scalp of the sizings sec- 
tions is reduced separately and sifted in 
Sec. H. The flour should go to clear. 
The other Ist tailings rolls receive the 
scalps of the middlings rolls, Ist to the 
4th, inclusive, including also the scalp 
of the 2d Q. The purpose of the tailings 
rolls is to recover flour bearing particles 


and the 


to be reduced on later rolls in the sys- 
If the rolls are set very 
they will make a lot of large flakes and 
very little else. 

The 2d Q rolls should also be consid- 
The 
stock is called “2d quality” because it 


tem. close 


ered as sizings rolls, in a degree. 


is made up of original middlings pro- 
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duced under circumstances which make 
them of lower quality than the streams 
sent from purograders to the early mid- 
dlings rolls. The stock should be treated 
to recover relatively clean middlings for 
reduction on the later middlings rolls. 

With the remainder of the reduction 
rolls, including those called “low grade,” 
grinding should be as close as possible 
without flaking. By the stocks to tail- 
ings rolls the miller can judge the op- 
erations of the middlings rolls, the Ist 
tailings showing what kind of work is 
being done with the first four reductions, 
after the sizings. 

To describe the results of the grinding 
done by each pair of rolls is impossible, 
of course. Only experience can make a 
good grinder, and in grinding, considera- 
tion must be given to the way the stocks 
will grade and bolt. For the miller must 
grind properly to grade and bolt properly, 
and the mill must grade and bolt prop- 
erly if the miller is to grind properly. 
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Setting Break 
Rolls 


By Blaine Hall 





he talking about breaking, most mill- 
ers seem to be of the opinion that 
the object is to make as many big 
middlings as possible, and writers of 
books and articles on milling generally 
say that the main purpose of the “grad- 
ual reduction system” is to keep from 
making flour on the break rolls. Like 
so many other things that sound all right 
in theory, this one will not always work. 
There are a lot of small mills, perhaps 
from 75 bbls to 400 bbls, that do not have 
enough rolls and sifters on sizings and 
middlings to make all the flour that is 
made. This is especially true of sizings 
For when the Ist and 2nd breaks 
are set “open,” so that almost no flour 
but a big percentage of sizings (large 
middlings) is produced, the percentage 
of fine middlings made will be small, too. 

When this is the case, the stock to the 
first middlings rolls will be less than the 
rolls could handle, and the 2nd midds— 
and on down the line—will be really 
scarce, because a good part of the 2nd 
midds stock has to come from the siz- 
ings section. None of these rolls may 
be underloaded, but if they are not, it 
may be because they are limiting the 
capacity of the mill. 

Setting the Ist break so that about 
30% of the chop made will pass through 
an 18 wire (used as a scalp in the 


rolls. 
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sifter section) may be perfectly satis- 
factory for hard wheat if the mill has 
plenty of rolls on sizings, but there are 
certainly a good many small mills in the 
country which cannot break that way 
and make either white flour or a good 
Why? Simply because they are 
shy on sizings and middlings roll sur 


yield. 
face. Smooth rolls—or corrugated rolls 
used on sizings and middlings—will not 
produce white flour unless they can han 
dle their loads and grind a large percent- 
age of them down very fine. Also, when 
middlings and sizings rolls are not able 
to grind properly, because of too much 
load, the tail of the mill will load up 
and good flour or middlings will go to 
the shorts bin. 

There have been instances where a 
miller has increased the capacity of his 
mill by as much as 20% just by chang 
ing his breaking habits, especially mill- 
ers grinding soft wheat. It has been 
done with fairly hard wheat, too, with 
sufficient tempering. In either case it 
has been found that the flours were 
whiter, and if there was any difference 
in ash in favor of the open breaking, it 
was too small to be found by a labora- 
tory test. 

It is not recommended that the miller 
“bear down” on his breaks and see just 
how much he can make them do. That 
would get him into a “peck of trouble.” 
Too close breaking will defeat the pur- 
pose of getting more flour to the packer 
sooner, too, for the bolting capacity of 
the sifters working on breaks can be 
But there is a 
good opportunity for the miller in a 
small mill to do a little cautious ex- 
perimenting use judgment 
how far to go with the setting up of 
break rolls. 


exceeded very easily. 


and about 
In the majority of mills, 
however, there is some surplus bolting 
capacity in the Ist break section, and 
although the Ist break rolls handle more 
stock than any other rolls in the mill, 
they are not usually working nearly up 
to capacity when set to make a “30% 
extraction.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





“Long before the advent of either the 
roller mill or the purifier, 
millers learned that they could produce 
cleaner flour by breaking it gradually on 
stones and regrinding the _ resultant 
coarse meals. Soft wheats treated in 
this way responded very favorably, the 
reason being that the tough bran and 
mealy endosperms 


middlings 


combined to make 
flouring without great bran comminution 
comparatively easy.”—“Studies in Prac- 
tical Milling.” 
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FULTON BAG & 


Louis 


Atlanta St. 


Dallas 








Fulton’s Superior Printing and Design Increase the Value 
of the Excellent Display Space on the Surface of Your Bags. 


In Addition to Standard Containers We Offer 
Premium Packages with Sales Appeal. 


Cc 
Manufacturers Since 


] 


Minneapolis New York 


New Orleans 


OTTON MILLS 


Kansas City. Kans. 
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30.000 PULLEYS 


CAST IRON—STEEL SPLIT 
IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Sizes 114x114 to 84x20 
20—58x12 20—36x10 800—26x4 400—12x4 
19—50x10 200—28x 8 200—20x5 500—12x2 
10—42x10 500—26x 6 500—15x2 200— 8x3 
AND 30,009 OTHERS 


A TREMENDOUS STOCK CF PLLLEYS 


Every Pulley Guaranteed to Give the Service of New. 
BROWN-DUVEI STEINLITE No Priorities Necessary for Used Pulleys. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


» TESTING EQUIPMENT 


For over 30 years we have been 

the largest distributors of grain 

testing equipment. The pur- 

m chase of Seedburo Quality 

y NS } ? Apparatus is your assurance 
ss of absolute accuracy. 









































a Complete Grain and Flour Testing Equipment SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION TE-CO 
2 Brown ina Weltee Gee a, Penny am 3. a eY _ re RUBBER BELTING 
ent : 3-, 4-, 5-, 6- 8- 
, Grain Probes . Sieves . Scales / Any Width to 48 Dlg y . 
in 1924 most tisfact d 
a SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY penal belt ‘to pn. pence Bn ge Be. 
E (Seed Trade Reporting Bureau) and conveyor use—for Flour Mills, Elevators, 
“ 630 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. Oil Wells, Centrifugal Pumps, Cotton Gins, 








Mines, Saw Mills, Stone Crushers, Motors, 
Hammer Mills, Tractors, Combines, etc. The 
“ALL PURPOSE” Rubber Belt. 


BELT REPAIR SERVICE 


Conservation of belting has been our specialty 
for more than 40 years. We repair Rubber, 
Leather and Stitched Canvas Belting—Make 
Endless Laps—Sew Tears and Ply Separations 
so belts will give much additional service. 
SELL US YOUR “OUT OF SERVICE” 
BELTING—A War Conserving Necessity. 


LARGE STOCKS OF EVERY KIND OF POWER TRANSMISSION 
EQUIPMENT—BOTH NEW AND USED. 


TEUSCH ER PULLEY AND 
BELTING CO. 
801-803-805 N. 2d ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“The Test of Time Since 99” 




















Some Reasons for the Wide Use of 
Jones-HETreELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies NOR -VELL Sieve Frames 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 














@ Increased Bolting 
Capacity 


NIU CNC Saree | The ROTOMASTER @ Last Longer 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulti : 
and Control Laboratory for the for Rebolting Flour @ No Joint Wear 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT CO. @ Made to Fit Any 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 2021-23 Pennsylvania Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. Square Sifter 























®@ Immediate Delivery 


PAPER SACKS INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS Ast for Partentars 


FOR MILLERS Flour, Grain and jaa Analyses q 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. COLUMBUS LABORATORIES NOR-VELL SIEVE CO. ©  kénss city, Minow 


CINCINNATI, O. 31 North State St. Chicago, Ut!. 
































YOUR LIBRARY NEEDS... 





“Studies in Practical Milling” 


Use this order blank to obtain your 
copy of this comprehensive new book. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
118 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send a copy of “Studies in Practical Milling,” CENTRAL BAG & BuRLAP Co. 


to me. I enclose payment of $6.00. 
© T enclose payment of 6 IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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KEEP EM 





Anyway you look 
at it “AKRON” 
is good belting. 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 


Made in Grades Especially Adapted to Milling Machinery 
ROLLS e BOLTERS 
PURIFIERS e SCOURERS 
DEGERMINATORS 


(for Corn Mills) 


FANS e ETC. 


Used by Millers for Over a Half-Century 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 


AKRON, OHIO 


Memphis, Tennessee, 406 8S. Second St. 


Greenville, 


8S. C., 15 Augusta St., 


J. K. HOWIE CO., 20 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill., GUY H. CASTLE, 619 W. 120th st. 











* 





* 











s $ a $ Increased taxes and 


governmental controls make close su- 
pervision of your business more im- 
perative than ever. Are your cost rec- 
ords, sales data and recoveries so kept 
that they are of maximum assistance 
to sound management? Probably we 
can help you. Our perpetual inventory 


system is the shortest and simplest 
ever devised for use in the milling in- 
dustry. 


Write us. 





DEPENDABLE 
GRAIN FUMIGANT 


Sie oe CIDE COMPANY 
SE 


WO HICKORY ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














HORNER & WYATT 
e ENGINEERS « 


Flour Mills e@ Elevators 
470 Board of Trade Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











MILL O-Cde 


LINE OF FOOD INSECTICIDES 





CHEMICAL TABORATORES, IC. INC. 








it will cost you less to 
weatherproof your mill now 
than it ever will! 


WESTERN WATERPROOFING CO. 


St. Louls and Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bug Housing Project 





% Fewer “Homes” 


and More Cleaning Wil) 


Give Fumigation Programs a Better Chance 


T a recent meeting of operative 
A millers the infestation problem re- 
ceived much attention. Several 
millers seemed to view with alarm the 
increasing activity of federal and state 
inspectors in the flour milling industry ; 
one prophesied that unless something was 
done we would soon have a government 
inspector in our mills every day. 

Come what may in the way of govern- 
ment inspections and government regu- 
lation, the job before every operative 
miller today is to do everything in his 
power to control infestation in his mill. 
One of the most-valuable aids in this 
control is the periodic “clean out” in 
the mill. Of course, the places that 
need cleaning most are the ones which 
are the most inaccessible and, therefore, 
make the “clean out” job expensive. . 

Much of the milling machinery that is 
in use today was built with no thought 
of controlling infestation in the mills 
by a periodic, thorough cleaning of such 
machines. The result is that in many 
machines (especially the conveyors of 
reels and purifiers) there are places that 
are ideal breeding grounds for bugs. 
These breeding spots are often slighted 
or missed altogether when cleaning out 
the machine because they are so hard 
to reach. Even with the use of a mod- 
ern vacuum cleaner it is a slow and 
expensive job to clean out all of the 
“dead spots” in the mill. 

Of course, the equipment cannot be 
scrapped because of this objectionable 
feature. All we can do is make the best 
of a bad situation. We can, perhaps, do 
some work on the machines to make the 
“hard to get at” places more accessible 
and then spend as much time as neces- 
sary to do a good job of cleaning them 
out. 

How much better it would be, however, 
if in the future the designers of mill 
equipment and the engineers who install 
this equipment would give this infesta- 
tion a great deal of thought, then design 


and install the machinery with a view 
toward easy cleaning. For example, 
every conveyor could be made with metal 
slides for bottoms. These slides could be 
made in sections for easy handling by 
one man. By removing the slides the 
conveyor could be thoroughly and quickly 
cleaned. 

Not only the matter of cleaning the 
interiors of the machines should be con- 
sidered, but the general design should 
be such that it could be easily cleaned 
around and under. Some of the newest 
machines on the market are streamlined 
and very attractive to look at, but they 
are also very attractive to a bug hunting 
a place to raise a family. 

If operative millers as a whole insisted 
upon equipment that was constructed to 
as far 
as possible, I believe we would soon 
have mills that were more easily cleaned 
and fumigated.—GarLanp Kine. 


eliminate these “breeding spots” 





SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOUBLE-DUTY BIN 


HERE are times when one piece 

of equipment must serve several 

purposes. This sketch illustrates 
what was done to a bin and spout orig- 
inally used to sack off bags holding 100 
Ibs of material. With the new arrange- 
ment, 5-lb bags may also be sacked con- 
veniently. Materials handled best are 
free-flowing, such as corn meal. 

The bin, which is made of fir flooring, 
is of the dimensions shown in the draw- 
ing. The spout from which 5-lb bags are 
sacked is detachable. It is arranged to 
slide into two wooden pieces fastened to 
the wall: the side next to the packer 
is secured to the large spout by means 
of thumb screws and bolts. 





The arrangement is quite practical. 
When 100-lb bags are being filled the 
small spout is removed and a box or 
platform of sufficient height to reach 
the bottom of the large sacks is placed 

















A STANDARD PRACTICE 


With the acquisition of this modern Feed plant 
at Clinton, Iowa, the newly established Pills- 
bury Feed Mills Division of Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Company now operates eight plants. In 
conformity with their usual practice, Pillsbury 
has had the Clinton plant, shown at left, ap- 
praised by Appraisal Service Engineers. 


* 


Appraisal Service 
Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 


2 
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under the original spout. Installment of 
the small spout when it is necessary to 
pack the little bags is easy. 

The slides are made of heavy galvan- 
ized iron. An interesting feature is the 
double slide arrangement in the small 
spout. By this, the upper slide goes 
in as the lower one comes out, thus elim- 
inating a heavy surge of material down 
the small spout when the packing slide 
is removed at the bottom.—C. D. Porrer. 





THE GRIN-MIX 





INSULT 


Joe Davidson, the American sculptor, 
was idling about the streets of Paris 
when he was approached by an unkempt 
Arab who was carrying several carpets 
on his shoulder. 

“Buy a carpet?” asked the street seller. 

“No, no!” said the sculptor. “They 
smell !” 

“How dare you say that !” cried the Arab 
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indignantly. He drew himself up proud- 
ly. “Ill have you know, monsieur, that 
my carpets do not smell. It is I!’— 
Milwaukee Journal. 
¥ ¥ 
MAYBE 
“They say that in China you can buy 
a wife for five dollars.” 
“Why, that’s frightful!” 
“Oh, I don’t know, a good wife may 
be worth it.” 
¥.¥ 
HOW ABOUT THIS ONE? 
“That old maid school teacher certainly 
has plenty of pupils.” 
“Yeh, but not much class.” 
¥ ¥ 
TONGUE-TIED 
Wife.—When you came home last night 
you said you had been to the Grand with 
Mr. Now you say it was the 
Trocadero! Why did you lie? 
Husband.—When I came 
couldn’t say Trocadero! 


Jones. 


home I 


¥ ¥ 
EFFECTIVE, NO DOUBT 
“The doctor gave me the most marvel- 
ous reducing diet today— a European 
ration card!” 
¥ ¥ 
SOLUTION 
Milt.—The horse I was riding wanted 
to go one way, and I wanted to go 
another. 
Julius.—Who won? 
Milt.—He tossed me for it. 
YY 
THAT'S ABOUT IT 
“Papa,” asked Willie, “what is middle 
age?” 
“It’s the time of life, son,” he replied, 
would rather not 
good time than recover from it.” 


“when you have a 


- 


DEFEATING PURPOSE ? 
Speaker.—The Council gratefully ac- 
knowledges of 
5,000 letters wishing them 
the National Waste Paper Competition. 
—Pumnch. 


the receipt more than 


success in 


¥Y ¥ 


STOP ME IF— 
Prospective Groom.—Are marriage li- 

censes expensive in this county? 
Clerk.—Two dollars down, sir, 

your entire income for the rest of your 


life. 


and 


¥ 
FLYING BLIND AND DUMB 


A young RAF officer stationed some- 
where in Egypt was flying near the Great 
Pyramid, carrying out exercises in navi- 
gation and discovering his geographic 
position with a sextant. After a series of 
involved and confused calculations, he 
turned suddenly to his pilot and said, 
“take your hat off.” 

“Why?” asked the pilot. 

“Because according to my calculations, 
we are now inside St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
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A TASK FORCE IS A GROUP OF UNITS 
DESIGNED TO DO A SPECIFIC JOB 


WITH OPTIMUM EFFICIENCY 


Haaky Equipment Fits That Definition 





for 


More wheat for the mill—less for the screenings 
bin. 


the Haaky Separator is built assure a better job 





Like all Haaky machines, the Pressure Scourer 
is as different in principle and results as it 
looks. 
sarily large power-consuming operation. 
breakage was considered unavoidable. 
Scourers eliminate breakage and hold power 
consumption to a minimum, 


of the Haaky Equipment sold in recent months 
has been bought by millers who have used the 
machines before. When new units for a “task 
force” are needed they know where to buy them. 


INVESTIGATE HAAKY! 


ROTARY MILLING 
SEPARATOR 





The completely new principles upon which 


less operating cost. 





* 


HAAKY SEALED-FLOW 
ASPIRATOR 


Money spent to move air that does not do ef- 
The Haaky method of 
aspiration provides most efficient use of every 


fective work is wasted. 


cubic foot of air moved. 


PRESSURE SCOURER 


Once scouring was accepted as a neces- 
Once 
Haaky 





* * * 


MORE THAN HALF 





Haaky Equipment Doesn’t Cost—It Pays 








Haaky Manufacturing Co. 


509 Vandalia Street 


Midway, ST. PAUL, MINN., U. S. A. 
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Something New 











(Continued from page 4a.) 
best way to summarize an essential dif- 
ference between a feed miller’s and a 
flour miller’s job, then, is to point out 
how much more of a mechanic the for- 
mer must be. His relatively simple 
equipment is called upon to process many 
different kinds of materials, varying from 
bran which, when being ground, can go 
through a mill so fast as seriously to 
endanger a motor, to feed oats which 
can sometimes go through so slowly that 
the packer has time to smoke too many 
cigarettes. He must study this equip- 
ment and learn how each machine can 
best be adjusted to suit a certain prod- 


| Stands for 
yj Vj aati sine 
4 
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uct. He must know a great deal about 
motors and about air handling. He 
must be able to trade the routine of 
flour milling for a job that jumps, usu- 
ally without design, from one thing to 
another. 

More to the point, the superintendent 
or head miller of a flour mill whose own- 
er decides to add feed capacity must 
learn to appreciate these difficulties of 
feed milling. He'll have to know them 
to teach the milling duties to some 
one else, for an active flour miller 
has little time for mixing feed. Yet, 
as the production head of his firm, 
he would be expected to take the new 
job in hand until another man could be 
trained. And for his trouble he’d have 
the knowledge that not only was he in- 
strumental in carrying out a profitable 
enterprise, but was contributing as well 
to the production of feed that would 
do its share in winning the war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





“In any of the positions in which the 
slow roll has an initial hold on the grain, 
the fast roll will clearly do the greater 


part of the work, and experience most 
wear, at least until opening out has taken 
place and the slow roll loses its grip. 
When this happens the grain will be 
almost at the extreme nip of the rolls 
and there can therefore be very little rela- 
tive movement or rubbing on the slow 
roll flutes [corrugations]. That this is 
so can be seen by examining a pair of 
first break rolls which have been put to 
work at the same time and have worked 
full. time for more than a year. The 
fast roll flutes will be found to be worn 
and rounded, while those of the slow 
roll will normally show little wear.”— 
J. H. Scott, in “Flour Milling Processes.” 
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GETTING THINGS DONE 


Y contacts with millers during 
M the last 15 years have proved 

to me that, as a class, they are 
more ingenious than most men. Some- 
times this trait is far from being an 
unalloyed advantage, because, along with 
it there is just enough self-conceit to 
make them overestimate their ability. 








lished standards. 


DIABLEND users. 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. ; 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour as- 
sures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
Ask for a sample and quotation 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Selected 


DIABLEND is 


Maltose or 
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The result is that some contraption that 
is ingenious enough in itself is rigged up 
and put to work at doing something that 
it cannot possibly do as well as it should 
be done. 

This is not an intimation that when 
some machine gets to acting in such a 
way that it fails to perform as it must 
perform if the operation of the mill is 
to be efficient the miller should send 
for a machinist or a milling engineer, 
or ask for a new machine or new parts; 
not at all. If there was ever a time 
when ingenuity and skill would pay divi- 
dends in the mill, that time is now. But 
in nine cases out of ten what is needed 
is a good job of repair work, which more 
often than not doesn’t call for invention. 
Or it may be that the trouble doesn’t 
start where it shows up the biggest, in 
which case it may take some study to 
locate where it does start and a good 
deal of work that doesn’t look “in- 
genious” to correct it. 

A case in point is the feeding of rolls. 
If a pair of rolls is 24 inches long there 
isn’t any good reason to expect good, 
uniform work if the stream fed to the 
nip is sometimes about 16 inches wide 
and at other times fully as wide as 
the length of the rolls, counting off the 
end _ blocks. 
several inches at either end, or perhaps 
in the center, that is feeding no stock 
at all, something is wrong. It is a com- 
mon thing to condemn the feeder. But 
usually what Has caused the trouble is 
something in the feeder box that should 
never have been allowed to get there. 

This something may be floury stuff that 
is not quite damp enough to form dough 
but still is really “smeary” or sticky 
enough to hang together and form 
patches that will not flow or let anything 
flow over them. It is doubtful that any 
feeder, roll-type or shaker, could be made 
that would handle this stuff satisfactorily. 
The feeder may have plenty of faults, 
but even when the troublesome material 
is partly formed right in the feeder box, 
as it sometimes is, that is not the fault 
of the feeder. 

Any stream of ground grain will pro- 
duce dust during handling. The softer 
the grain, the greater this tendency. 
Mills grinding soft wheat usually have 
the most trouble. All these streams con- 
tain moisture, and whatever may be 
thought about it, any material that is 
ground or reduced by rolls (or by scrolls 
or hammer mills or even by the attrition 
of spouts, etc.) picks up some heat. 
Thus our old enemy, “sweating,” has a 
chance to get in its work. Just the least 
bit of it is enough to start trouble, and 
the smaller the particles of flour dust, 
which are mostly of the same stuff as 
the larger ones, the easier it is for a 
very, very thin layer to form above the 
line swept clear by the movement of the 
main stream. The layers get thicker and 
thicker, and at intervals some of the 
stuff falls loose and travels with the 
stream into the roll feeder box. 


When there is a space of 


There is room for ingenuity in pre- 
venting excessive attrition, and in keep- 
ing spouts from getting cold because air 
that is cold by comparison blows on 
them from open windows in summer. 
And just because windows are closed in 
winter doesn’t protect spouts near them, 
for air near even tight windows or walls 
gets cold in winter because heat can pass 


‘out through places where air cannot pass, 


making it appear that cold is getting in. 
—J. O. S. 
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KEEP *’EM KEEP ’EM 
TURNING! TURNING! 


* * 


The FORSTER HEAVY-DUTY GRINDER 


Your Grinding Problems Solved! 


Whatever you need to grind—feed cision. Extra-heavy shaft and trouble- 
wheat, bran, screenings, barley, oats or proof bearings. All wearable parts are 
whole-wheat flour—the FORSTER _ positively interchangeable. Your FORS:- 


HEAVY-DUTY GRINDER will do the TER need never “wear out.” Dynamical- 
job most satisfactorily, with least power, ly balanced, vibrationless, leak proof. 


least upkeep, most dependability and most FORSTER GRINDERS can be fur- 
profit. nished in any size, for large mills or small. 

The FORSTER is the champion of Direct motor driven or belted in any man- 
grinders. Sturdy, yet built to watch pre- ner required. 


Prompt Delivery Is Possible NOW. Write for particulars. 








‘4, THE POSITIVE WAY 
Here TO REMOVE 


OATS 


Above at the left is an illustration of how Carter 

Discs remove oats. The wheat kernels fit into the 

pockets and are accurately lifted from the mixture. 
The oat kernels, being too long, are positively rejected 
and are tailed from the end of the machine. 


At the right above is a detail showing how the 

Carter Cockle Disc lifts out the cockle and other 

small seeds and leaves the wheat kernels, which 
are longer, to be tailed from the machine. Carter Cockle 
Discs are amazing in their accuracy and thoroughness. 


COCKLE 


Let Carter Discs Protect the 
Baking Quality of Your Flour! 


In support of the government’s effort to build a strong, healthy 
nation, it is important that all foods contain the maximum amount 
of nourishment and food value. Flour will produce a good, full 
loaf of wholesome bread only if foreign materials are thoroughly 
removed from the wheat. Don’t let cockle or oats slip through 
to lower the quality and nutritive value of your flour. Eliminate 
them ahead of the first break rolls with Carter Discs—world 
famous for the accuracy of their length separations. Carter 
Discs with their undercut pockets are unequaled in thoroughness 
and exactness. Discs designed for oat removal positively remove 
oats, barley, straw joints and other foreign matter longer than 
wheat; discs designed for cockle separation remove cockle, wild 
buckwheat, small vetch, mustard and other small seeds shorter 
than wheat. Install the Carter Disc Cockle machine for cockle 
removal—the Carter Disc Oat machine for oat removal—now! 


HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 19th Avenue N.E. @ Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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COMPULSORY ENRICHMENT? 


HILE we have no disposition to take too con- 

spicuous a hand in whatever mild controversy 
may develop in the matter, we cannot forbear mildly 
commenting on the circumstance that the proposal to 
make flour enrichment compulsory by “presidential 
directive” comes to the industry from, of all places, 
the very heart of the free and untrammeled southern 
Democracy. Even more specifically, its chief propo- 
nent carries on his quaintly paradoxical campaign 
from within the very shadow of “The Hermitage,” 
sacred to the memory of the greatest of all Irish- 
American patriotic protestants against all limits to 
human freedom. Surely if monuments blush, the one 
to Andrew Jackson in Nashville today must be suf- 
fused to its foundation stones. 

It is true that the group of wheat millers, chiefly 
located in central states and the Southeast, acquit 
themselves of any desire to increase the dictatorial 
powers of government on the broad defense of the 
end justifying the means. They maintain that if a 
plague were sweeping the land it would be no time 
to question the authority of government to take any 
and all measures and, since the national nutritional 
program, including flour enrichment, is essential to 
the public health, the same reasoning applies. They 
are, in substance, desirous of the President’s issuing 
this one more edict and then returning to the demo- 
cratic status quo. 

This is, of just what 
group, every social reform group, every bloc on the 
agriculture and downtrodden 


course, every pressure 
side of downhearted 
labor has wanted to do and largely has succeeded 
in having done. And, with each infringement of the 


Constitution, each extension of federal power by 
rulings of the captive courts, each weakening of the 
desire to resist encroachments upon the freedom of 
the individual, the next step has been made easier. 
Now we have the war, with its inescapable require- 
ment of immediate, 


affairs having to do with war; and we find the situa- 


even dictatorial, action in all 
tion being employed for the accomplishment of other 
ends little or not at all associated with the war. 

There is another angle to this suggestion of com- 
pulsory enrichment of flour and bread by arbitrary 
executive order that strikes us as well worthy of 
careful consideration. As the situation now stands, 
enrichment has the benefit of both scientific and com- 
mercial promotion, with the whole of the bread indus- 
tries supporting the program as they never before 
have supported any proposal in the public interest. 
Enrichment has for months had the immeasurable 
benefit of literally millions of dollars’ worth of pro- 
motion by salesmanship, the printed word, radio ex- 
ploitation. 

Headway has been most gratifying. Just now the 
situation is on the verge of another long step for- 
ward through definite commitment of a majority of 
millers to enrich all of their family flours. Is this 
the time to abandon this whole voluntary campaign 
and throw the job back into the lap of government, 
with the inevitable accompaniment of bureaucratic in- 
eptness and bungling? That would mean, of course, 
immediate and virtually complete loss of interest by 
the industries, just as agriculture céased to be dili- 
gent when it began to receive alms, just as a large 
segment of labor began to lean on its priorities, 
seniorities, and union-established rights as soon as it 


came to bask in the sunshine of law, just as millions 
of people have ceased to be thrifty now that they 
have the vision, however unstable, of social security. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


For our own part, we would have grave fears of 
the future were the authority of government to ex- 
tend its blighting hand over the kind of flour and 
bread we eat. The next step—almost certainly toward 
some sort of whole wheat food—would be on the 
It is to be kept in mind that 
Britain today is griping, both politically and in its 


knees of the future. 


intestinal apparatus, because of a government flour 
And in Canada, with unlim- 
ited quantities of the world’s finest wheat, govern- 


and bread “directive.” 


ment is doing its best, short of compulsion, to require 
use of dark-type bread and, incidentally, prohibiting 
the very sort of enrichment which our friends would 
make compulsory on this side of the border. 
Considering the record of the past ten or dozen 
years, is there any reason to believe our bureaucracy 
is more to be trusted than those of older and even 
more conservative governments? Incidentally, one 
outspoken miller, asked for his vote in the matter of 
compulsory enrichment, vigorously replied: “There are 
Lord save 
Edicts 


too damn many presidential edicts now. 
us from more in any cause, however worthy. 
sound too much like Germany to me.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
LOOSE FIGURING 

FORTNIGHT ago, in commenting on the steadily 

rising costs of flour mill operation, we quoted 
an unnamed mill executive to the effect that in the 
last milling year these costs had increased as much as 
fifteen cents per barrel and that a further increase 
of perhaps as much was in sight before the end of 
the current crop year. 

We have now to confess that we are hoist by 
our own petard of arithmetical carelessness, for he 
justifiably protests against our having lightly doubled 
his estimate, which was that costs would show a total 
increase of probably fifteen cents per barrel over the 
We are humbled, but still able to 
submit as an alibi of sorts that in doubling his figure 


two-year period. 


of increase in operating costs we are no more in 
error than are many millers whose current selling 
prices suggest they are not cognizant that they have 
increased at all. 

Cost factors are odd and curious things, and ap- 
When 
our grandfather, along with great numbers of other 


parently subject to multiple interpretations. 


grandfathers, ran his store and steamboat landing 
business, he figured that what he took in over and 
above what he paid out was his gain, and he knew 
exactly where he was every day. But things do not 
work that simply today. Even in a business as com- 
paratively simple as flour milling, in which there is 
only one material and comparatively few products, we 
constantly hear debates as to what is true cost,— 
where it begins, where ends, and sometimes if and 
why. 

We sometimes wonder if the vast, loose and wholly 
incomprehensible mechanism of our government, espe- 
cially national government, finances is not casting a 





sort of mellow but confusing glow over the figures 
of income and outgo of all of us. Less than a dozen 
years ago, a billion dollars was regarded as a pretty 
staggering, but still understandable, sum of money. 
When plans were made to spend it means also were 
provided to collect it, so that in some fashion the 
situation was brought to balance, or, at least, to some 
semblance of balance beyond mere wishing. 

Then, almost without our knowing it, there show- 
ered down from high places the golden financial dis- 
covery that spending is the road to wealth, waste a 
virtue, unconscionable debt an evidence of wisdom 
and economic virtue. Today, we doubt if many read- 
ers of this, including Congressmen if any, can say 
offhand within billions what our national deficit will 
be this year or within ten or more billions what will 
And all of us know 
men all about us who formerly had a certain respect 


be our total debt at its end. 


for the sum of ten dollars who now somewhat idly, 
almost unconcernedly, wonder what their taxes are 
going to be within hundreds, thousands or even scores 
of thousands of dollars. 

Perhaps this is wandering too far and little perti- 
nent to our text of a few cents, be it five, seven or 
fifteen cents, added to the expense of producing a 
barrel of flour in a mill. Yet, we are not so sure 
that there is not a certain kinship, that the hard 
Yankee figures grandpa used to put down in the cash 
book are not some way being lost sight of and that 
the business of selling ’em ten thousands barrels of 
flour at whatever price someone else is willing to 
accept has not come to appear more important than 
the trifling five cents per barrel which sways the profit 
and loss account the dignified sum of five hundred 
dollars one way or the other. 

Perhaps we ourselves were a little guilty of doing 
this same thing when we gaily took our informant’s 
little figure of seven or eight cents per barrel and 
multiplied it by two to make a better story or 
strengthen our argument. Possibly it was just not 
quite convincing enough to think in small figures. 
Like the other day a miller told us he had not 
gotten such good breaks and had made only so much 
When we asked him if that was not rather 
better than ten per cent on his investment and would 


money. 


he not be content if he could count on it year after 
year, he replied that it probably was, but a fellow 
always felt better when he had a “big” year. 
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SHIFTING THEM AROUND 

HE other day a miller in the Middle West sent 

us a want advertisement inviting applications from 
flour packers. Being reasonably conscientious in such 
matters, at least when no more than two dollars is 
involved, our business office replied that it would be 
pleased to take the miller’s money—as who is not in 
times like these?—but that in its judgment the chance 
of any flour packers’ seeing such an advertisement in 
our paper was pretty remote. 

He replied to the effect that we clearly under- 
estimated the 
columns, because the reason he was having to adver- 


“pulling power” of our advertising 
tise for flour packers was on account of three of his 
crew having just thrown up their jobs to go to the 
Pacific Coast in response to a similar advertisement 
He figured that 
by following the same procedure he might draw some 
We have 
All we know is 


inserted by some miller out there. 


men from Illinois or Ohio or somewhere. 
not yet learned how it worked out. 
that we racked up the two dollars. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 
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: THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




































“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 




























THE W. E. LONG CO. | 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 













J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §*" 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 

















Feudal Laws 











(Continued from page 21.) 
I ever had or in any way could have 
had in the mill, site, pool, multures, or 
fishery, at Mansfield, with all appurte- 
nances and easements to the said mill 
belonging, in free, pure and perpetual 
alms for the welfare of my soul. 


“The said canons and their successors 
to have and to hold the same freely, en- 
tirely, and rightly in perpetuity. Except 
that I, Gerard, and my heirs shall have 
all our corn (grain) used for our fam- 
ilies in our own house at Mansfield, 
ground at the said mill without multure 
immediately it arrives at the mill: to 
this condition, above all things, we shall 
hold.” 

Except mills of older date than 1316, 
all mills paid a tenth of their profits 
to the church, and in this respect con- 
stituted a considerable source of eccle- 
siastical revenue. In those times, though 
every one was obliged to pay tithes in 
general arising from his property, yet 
he might give them to what priests he 
pleased, such grants being known as 
“arbitrary consecrations of tithe.” 

An interesting instance of such a 
grant occurs in the early part of the 
thirteenth century in connection with the 
Scotch priory of Pluscardyn. Alexander 
II, in 1236, had granted to this house 
the mills of Elgin, the deed of gift con- 
veying with the mills their tithes, which 
thitherto had been payable to the Bishop 
of Moray. As a consequence, in the 
next year, 1237, the bishop and chap- 
lain of Moray are found formally re- 
signing the tithes to the priory, the king 
having fully indemnified the bishop and 
chaplain for their loss. 

Leases of mills granted by monks fre- 
quently contained a covenant not ordi- 
narily comprised in lay documents of 
the kind, viz., a stipulation that the 
lessee should be a faithful supporter of 
the church. An example of this and 
other ordinary conditions of such a lease 
may be found in that of Ampney mill, 
Gloucester, in 1263. 

At Reading, Berkshire, remains in ex- 
cellent structural preservation the com- 
bined mill and bakery of the abbey cele- 
brated for the assembly within its chap- 
ter-house of the Parliament of 31 Henry 
VI, at the outbreak of the Wars of the 
Roses. The mill is believed to date back 
to the twelfth century. On two sides 
of the building are plain, massive, semi- 
circular arches. One end is occupied 
with a pointed arch, curious for being 
stated to be decorated with Norman 
zigzag molding. A large flat arch at the 
opposite end of the building covers the 
oven. 

The water-power was supplied by a 
brook, consecrated, according to local 
tradition, to prevent encroachment of 
the secular power, and still retaining the 
designation “Holy Brook.” Here, too, 
were doubtless the stoutly built stone 
granaries which in those parlous times 
held safe and sound the stores of grain 
which the religious houses always en- 
deavored to secure. 

Between these edifices and the monas- 
tery was certainly, as at Rossall Grange, 
where in name it still exists, “The Ab- 
bots’ Walk,” trodden by the careful feet 
of a long succession of priests in their 
periodical visits of inspection to mill and 
bakery, granaries and stores of grain. 

Many mills scattered through various 
parts of the country were the property 





American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturme Co., Inman, Kan. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM’ 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 











LITTLE ADS WITH A 
BIG MESSAGE 


READ AND USE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
WANT ADS 
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of the Knights Templars, originally a mo- 
nastic order, who also enjoyed, in places 
where they had -houses but no mills, 
special privileges at all king’s mills in 


their vicinity. In 1338 the head of the 
order in England, Philip of Thame, prior 
of Clerkenwell, compiled an Extent of 
their entire landed possessions in the 
kingdom, with their annual rentals or 
value, among them being included the 
mills, which were both numerous and 
valuable. 

Some, as the water-mill of Ross Mar- 
ket in Pembrokeshire, worth 106s 8d per 
annum, or that of Clerkenwell, worth 
100s per annum, were tolerably large 
establishments, though the windmills on 
the list seem throughout to be of much 
smaller value, none being higher than 
80s, and the average being about 20s 
per annum. 

The special concessions first granted 
to the Templars in virtue of their orig- 
inal monastic status, and then passing to 
their successors, the Knights of St. 
John, comprised toll freedom and hop- 
per freedom at all king’s mills through- 
out the kingdom; and freedom from 
compulsory soke at any mill whatever. 
Thus they and tenants on their estates 
were endowed with a tolerably valuable 
gift, in whatever part of the kingdom 
they might happen to be localized, if 
they had no mills of their own. 

On the dispersion of their order, the 
lands of the Hospitallers reverted to the 
crown, and were granted as manors to 
private persons, the above peculiar privi- 
leges still remaining attached to them. 
So that in modern time farms and 
houses were to be found in different 
parts of the country free from compuls- 
ory soke on the one hand, and possessed 
of a claim to grinding gratis at any 
king’s mill on the other. 

It had been the custom of the Temp- 
lars and Hospitallers to mark their 
buildings with the Templar cross. So 
long as soke lasted various of these 
ancient emblems were carefully pre- 
served or renovated on modern buildings 
standing on ancient Templar estates. 


MANORIAL PRIVILEGES 


Of the smaller class of private manorial 
mills an excellent example is that of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, the customs of which 
are entered in the roll of that manor for 
1399 and 1422. This mill was of no 
great size, but of considerable local im- 
portance, being the establishment of one 
of the most ancient and punctilious of 
the old county families, and directly 
managed on behalf of the residential lord. 

It may, therefore, be accepted as typi- 
cal in its customs of the hundreds of 
private mills scattered throughout the 
Shires at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. There were two mills at Ashton 
leased by John-of-the-Edge at a rental 
of 16s 4d per annum, and worked at 
the ordinary average rate of toll. The 
customs roll sets prominently forth the 
important fact that John was bound to 
grind the lord’s corn toll free and hop- 
per free: 

“The free tenants and the tenants at 
will shall give the milner his service 
[their custom] at all times, as it has 
been accustomed aforetime always. If 
there be any default in the milner’s serv- 
ice that may be proved lawfully, as 
against him he shall be punished highly 
by the lord at his court as the law and 
the custom will, and as has been used 
aforetime. And the customs of the mill 
shall be kept: every man to keep his 


[rate of] grist [for toll] as has been 
used aforetime. 

“And when the lord’s corn come to the 
miln he shall put all men out of their 
grist, and take their corn out of the 
hopper if there be any therein; and his 
corn shall be ground next, before all 
men, when it comes to the miln, without 
multer or paying service to the milner, 
but as his lyst [if he likes] and curtasy 
to come to the said miln.” 

In those parlous days a great deal de- 
pended on the inculcation of a popular 
appreciation of all that was due to the 
rank and station of the lords. Hence 
there may possibly have been more mean- 
ing than we may now readily perceive 
in the stopping of the mill, the hurried 
clearing of the hopper, and the prompt 
devotion of the entire establishment and 
staff to the service of the lord on the 
instant of his corn appearing there. 

A century later, when Chief Justice 
Fitzherbert, author of the Grand Abridg- 
ment of the Laws, stated the custom, its 
imperiousness had been slightly toned 
The miller need not then clear 
the hopper, but was permitted to grind 


down. 


out whatever it contained before attend- 
ing to the corn of the lord: “The milner 
shall grind the lord’s corn and malt next 
to the corn that is in the hopper, if any 
there be.” 

The Ashton roll raises the question of 
the lord paying for the grinding of corn 
As a rule, the lord 
did not pay, and the miller in such case, 
on entering upon his term, knew before- 
At Ash- 
ton the lord paid “as he list,” and if he, 
“as a courtesy” or compliment to the 


used in his household. 


hand the liability he incurred. 


miller, chose to patronize him. 

The lord’s custom was, of course, al- 
ways some public guarantee of the efti- 
ciency of the mill, if not of the integrity 
of the miller, and in that light was worth 
something. But the mere formality of 
a lord paying was unnecessary; and the 
ordinary stipulation in milling leases and 
grants was that the corn of the lord of 
the manor should be toll free, or as it is 
plainly put, for example, in a charter of 
1257, mentioned by Du Cange, “Reserv- 
ing the right to bake bread without pay- 
ing oven fees, and to grind corn for his 
household without paying multure.” 

In the sixteenth century Fitzherbert 
“The milner 
shall pay by the year 20s at the times 


enunciated the doctrine, 
usual, and shall grind the lord’s corn 
and malt free.” 
lord’s corn being always ground free, 


And so it remained, the 


the expense, of course, being duly con- 
sidered and allowed for in the terms of 
the lease. 

A matter of very considerable impor- 
tance on all manors was the power of 
the lord and millowner to compel tenants 
who bought grain outside the manor to 
have it ground at his mill, not at any 
mill outside the manor. When soke re- 
strictions became hurtful and irksome, 
it became a common practice for tenants 
to avoid going to their own manorial mill 
at all, buying their grain and having it 
ground elsewhere. 

By most ancient charters they were 
forbidden to carry their grain outside 
the manor to be ground. But compara- 
tively few charters contemplated bring- 
ing grain ready ground into the*manor, 
and of this omission discontented tenants 
were not slow_to avail themselves. In 
those manors where the charters did 
take cognizance of the custom it was im- 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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For More Than 40 Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 














“WINGOLD” 


WHOLE WHEAT 


“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 


WHEAT GRAHAM 


“WINGOLD” RYE FLOouURS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 














For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 


... Made in Minnesota 
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KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


ing Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Vitamin B,, B. 


TO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


(G) 


Riboflavin, and others. 


These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 
rolls really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Manager Canadian Branch 
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CANADIAN MILLERS AND OFFICIALS 
DISCUSS MILL WHEAT PURCHASES 


—_—<> 
Authoritative Sources Indicate Basic Policy Was Agreed Upon, 
Submitted to Ottawa for Consideration—Domestic Price 
Announcement Expected Within Next Few Days 


Besides the Canadian Wheat Board 
officials, those in attendance were: Mitch- 
ell W. Sharp, department of finance, 
Ottawa; J. J. Page, Dominion flour con- 
troller, Ottawa; D. C. MacLachlan, pres- 
ident, and K. F. Wadsworth, director 
and manager of the grain department, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto; 
F. Dunsford, St. Mary’s, Ont., represent- 
ing small eastern mills; Douglas Camp- 
bell, president, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; H. E. Sellers, western 
manager, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg; John W. Horn, western man- 
ager, Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
sideration. It is generally conceded that Ltd., Winnipeg; C. H. G. Short, manag- 
some adjustment is necessary if the pres- ing director, Lake of the Woods Milling 
ent price ceiling on flour is to be main- (o,, Ltd., Montreal, and Charles Ritz 
tained in view of the higher price guar- and Perey Hicks, Minneapolis. Mr. Ritz 
anteed producers for their wheat this js president of the Robin Hood Flour 
year. Mills, Ltd., and both he and Mr. Hicks 
are vice presidents of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. The Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., is a subsidiary 
of the latter company. 


Winnivec, Man.—Representatives of 
six milling companies in Canada gathered 
in Winnipeg last week for a two-day 
meeting with government officials and 
members of the Canadian Wheat Board 
to discuss methods to be adopted with 
regard to mill purchases of wheat for the 
1942-43 crop year. 

While no announcement was made fol- 
lowing the meeting and those in attend- 
ance were reluctant to discuss the mat- 
ter authoritative sources indicate that a 
basic policy was agreed upon and that 
this was submitted to Ottawa for con- 


The domestic price at which Canadian 
mills can purchase wheat during the cur- 
rent crop year is expected to be an- 

- nounced within a few days. 





Service Charge Cut - a reduction of 1@11,4,c bu for service 
charges. 

Offered by Elevators “We have done this on our own initia- 
: tive. Our point is such that a reduction 
in Western Canada will benefit the farmers directly,” Mr. 
Whittle declared, adding that this un- 
usual action by his company was brought 
about by the prospect of an extremely 
large crop this year. 

“We ask for only normal profits,’ he 
continued. “Prices are set for service by 
estimates of a normal crop basis on our 
normal overhead. You can plainly see, 
therefore, that if we are to make a nor- 
mal profit on a normal crop, we will 
increase profit with a crop like that of 
last year.” 

In his letter to the chairman of the 
board, Mr. Whittle said that prevailing 
conditions justify a reduction in existing 
service charges of 1@11,c bu in the pres- 
ent margin on street wheat and Ic bu in 
car lots. 

“We intend to follow this procedure in 
order to emphasize the fact that our 
proposals for reduced charges are made 
in the light of the extraordinary condi- 
tions now existing,” the letter concluded. 


Vancouver, B. C.—An offer has just 
been made to the Canadian Wheat Board 
by Midland Pacific Grain Corp., Ltd., 
of this city, which if accepted, will put 
hundreds of thousands of dollars directly 
into the pockets of western Canadian 
grain farmers and, if adopted by other 
companies, will give the producers addi- 
tional millions. 

In making the announcement of the 
offer here, John Whittle, managing direc- 
tor of the company and a former presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Grain Exchange, 
stated that his company has written the 
Canadian Wheat Board offering to ac- 





BISCUIT VARIETIES REDUCED 
IN CANADA 


Toronto, ONt.—The elimination 
of waste in producing articles for 
civilian use in Canada is going 
much further than most people ex- 
pected when this policy was first an- 
nounced as a war measure. In the 
manufacture of biscuits, for instance, 
war control has actually resulted in 
a reduction from 5,000 to 17 varie- 
ties. This looks like drastic treat- 
ment, but the fact is that factories 
are probably producing and selling 
as great quantities of biscuits as ever. 
If so, the saving to them on costs of 
production must be very great. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Dominion Urges 
Promotion of 
“Approved” Flour 


Toronto, Ontr.—The departments of 
agriculture and national health are issu- 
ing a request to Canadian mills to co- 
operate even more than they have been 
doing in the promotion of sale and use 
of “Canada approved” flour by the bak- 








ers of Canada. This has government 
sanction and is believed to contain a 
‘better proportion of vitamins than or- 
dinary flour. 

The authorities admit that production 
of approved flour is more difficult but 
on the plea that public health will im- 
prove if it is used millers are asked to 
produce and offer it to their customers. 

¥ ¥ 
Sales Reported Lower 

Vancouver, B. C.—Sales of “Canada 
approved” vitamin flour are understood 
to be very much down from a few months 
ago, the public having largely switched 
back to patent flours. In addition, stores 
are not finding a very ready sale for 
vitamin loaves, it is reported, the house- 
wife taking the ordinary loaf since there 
is practically no diflerence in color be- 
tween the two loaves. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT INSURANCE PAYMENTS 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian exporters 
placing marine insurance on commodities 
such as flour for shipment from Canada 
have been reminded by the foreign ex- 
change board that it is a basic require- 
ment of the board that such insurance 
shall be placed in the currency in which 
payment for the goods is to be made and 
that payment of any claims shall be ob- 
tained in such currency. An exception 
to this rule is made in the case where 
payment is to be made in sterling, in 
which case insurance may be in Canadian 
dollars. 





CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
STUDIES MERCHANDISING 
OF CARRY-OVER, NEW CROP 


Ont.—Now that another 
large crop of wheat is nearly ready for 
harvesting in western Canada attention is 
turning to the problem of disposal with- 
in the crop year to which this crop be- 
longs. Fortunately, for this job Canada 
has a well-trained and competent mer- 


Toronto, 





CANADA LIMITS DELIVERY 


Toronto, Ont.—Delivery of flour 
or other mill products by truck in 
Canada is now limited to quantities 
amounting to not less than $3 worth. 
No mill may deliver to any customer 
products of less than that value. Fre- 
quency of delivery is also limited to 
three times in each week. 





chandising body in the Canadian Wheat 
Board, whose duty it is to handle both 
the carry-over of old wheat and the addi- 
tion to be made by this year’s harvest. 

Experience of the broadest kind is to 
be found on the board and its staff. 
There is no problem relating to Canadian 
wheat with which it is not, familiar. Par- 
liament, through one of its committees, 
recently expressed its confidence in the 
ability of the board to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily, even though 
war has multiplied the difficulties. 





In Canada 





Price Control Measures Not in 
Line for Wheat, Flour, Bread 


Toronto, Ont.—Much has been said 
in Canada and the United States about 
the price ceiling law which has governed 
the merchandising of commodities in this 
country ever since control came _ into 
effect. 
commended the Canadian method of con- 
trolling prices, although there has been 
adverse criticism also. 

At home there have been similar differ- 
ences of opinion but for the sake of har- 
mony most people have given the ceiling 
law their support. That is still the case, 
notwithstanding the fact that time has 
revealed weaknesses which cannot easily 
be removed. That the law has been com- 
pletely successful no one would now con- 
tend, but it is admitted by most business 
men that it has been successful in its 
main purpose and is improving with age 
and experience. The fact in this regard 
is that some commodities are more easily 
controlled than others. 

Wheat, flour and bread are among the 
major products of Canadian industry 
which have not so far been brought into 
perfect harmony under their ceilings. 
The universality of their use and the 
varying conditions under which all three 
are produced in various parts of Canada 





Many in the United States have 


present problems which those whose busi- 
ness it is to control prices and distribu- 
tion cannot easily solve. Every effort 
has been made to bring the three sets of 
figures into line with each other and with 
the Canadian cost of living in general but 
so far inequalities which bear down hard 
on the trade have been only too appar- 
ent. Perhaps the new relationship be- 
tween wheat and flour prices now being 
worked out by control authorities and 
the trades concerned will result in better 
conditions during the new crop year. 

Despite the restrictive effect of ceil- 
ings on food products it has to be ad- 
mitted that the general level of prices 
in Canada has been slowly rising. An- 
other advance in the cost-of-living bonus 
(which is governed by the price index 
of the bureau of statistics at Ottawa) 
has just been made by the Wartime 
Prices Board. 

It is also to be noted that wheat went 
up to 90c bu at Winnipeg on Aug. 1. 
This must in turn be reflected in the cost 
of flour with consequent pressure on the 
cost of bread. The board is unwilling 
to allow an advance in bread, but it must 
be apparent that the higher cost of flour 
will have to be absorbed somewhere. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feudal Laws 




















The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MERIDIAN FLOUR 


NEWTON MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
Newton, Kansas 
Sales Office—2010 Taney Avenue 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on " Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








(Continued from page 25.) 
possible to import flour and meal. 

At Ashton, the lord was empowered 
to prevent it, and the custom as well as 
the evasions practiced by the tenantry 
is duly set forth in the roll. 


OWNERS AND LESSEES 


As in the time of Domesday so through- 
out the middle ages shares in mills were 
of very ordinary occurrence. In Cheshire, 
in 1216, Thomas de Clive granted to 
Robert Grossovenator “all his part of 
the mill of Clive, viz., the one sixth part, 
except the street called Reed Street.” 
Clive, therefore, sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of his share of the mill, except as 
to the grinding for the one street, in 
which no doubt his own tenants resided. 
The general holding in the mill was thus 
subdivided into six shares, less the soke 
of Reed Street, which Clive retained. 

Various milling actions tried in the 
reign of Edward I refer to conflicting 
interests between partners in mills, the 
earliest occurring in the Hereford Iter, 
1292. 

A more instructive case is one in which, 
in 1306, the prior of Lancaster comes 
on the kaleidoscopic scene, this action 
affording evidence of the custom of the 
soke of a town being divided between 
the king and other millers. 

A French ordinance of St. Louis in 
1270 quaintly formulated the respective 
responsibilities of partners for their effi- 
cient equipment and maintenance of 
mills: 

If certain persons hold a distinct mill 
in common, and this lacks equipment or 
plant or anything necessary for the work- 
ing of the mill, one should go to his part- 
ner and say, “Such and such a thing is 
lacking in your mill, contribute your 
share of the cost”; and if the other an- 
swers, “I shall supply nothing more, I 
cannot do so,” the first should afterward 
bring the matter before the Justice. 

If the other then say, “I do not wish 
to supply anything more,” his partner 
may put the mill into good order, and 
shall receive the whole of its multure, 
both his own share and that of his part- 
ner, without even accounting for it to 
any one, until the other shall pay his 
share of the costs and charges. 

But if the repairs be undertaken with- 
out the partner being advised and sum- 
moned to share in the cost, then the ex- 
pense shall be shared between the par- 
ties, and the first shall account upon his 
oath for the multure he receives; and 
if this exceeds his share of the cost, then 
he shall render ap the surplus. 

Mills differed from most other private 
property in that. while with regard to 
the latter its maintenance and repair 
were matters of no concern to the pub- 
lic, the maintenance of mills in working 
order was a matter of direct public in- 
terest. Thus did it early come about 
that a manorial lord who chose to permit 
his mill to fall into disrepair and become 
useless was deprived of right of action 
against his tenants for going elsewhere. 

The terms of leases differ very much, 
however, as to repairs. The ordinary 
form of lease was of the character of 
that of Townsend mill, Liverpool, grant- 
ed by Edward IV in 1462 to William 
Leyland and Robert More, which contains 
the clause: 

The said William and Robert shall sus- 
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DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 


Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour — 
which is used. Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 


Write Us — We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


















BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 























Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 

















We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MINER-HILLARD 


MILLING CO. MILLING WHEAT 


ase T MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Manufacturers of Or ting Kansas City 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 





















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

























King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
$1.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 











™ = ‘CouLtOn. Mgr. Onin Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2vrraton vn. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








ARNOLD 


— = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 


CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 


Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DalILy 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- ~ 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








‘‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














tain and repair the said mill in all things 
pertinent at their own proper costs and 
expenses; the said lord, the king, shall 
find great timber for the repairs of the 
same in the parks of Toxsteth and Crox- 
teth and Symondswood, by the view and 
consideration of the foresters there at 
the time; and they at the end of the said 
term shall deliver up the mill in sufficient 
repair. 

A lease of the same mill to Thomas 
Banke in 1557 stipulates: 

“And more ov ye said Thomas Banke 
doth couennte & graunte to & with ye 
said Thomas Eves & John hyghtoller 
by these p’sents yt he ye said Thomas 
Bancke his exrs & assignez shall & wyll 
well & substancially ffrom tyme to tyme 
during all ye said terme of xvj yers upon 
his & thair alone ppr costs & charges 
reparell sustene buyld & kepe up ye said 
wyndy mylne & ev pt therof: and do 
leave ye said mylne wt hit apptinces at 
ye end of ye said terme well & substan- 
cyally repairelled & upholden in all 
things: pvided alwayes yt ye said Thom- 
as Banke his exrs & assignez shall not 
be charget to ffynde & delyv at ye end 
of ye said terme saleclothes pycks ne 
crotte of corne as ye same are ye ppr 
goods of ye said Thomas Banke.” 


DAMAGES FROM FLOODS 


One of the most common causes of 
injury to the small and crude mills of 
those early days was experienced in the 
winter floods, and for repairs thus neces- 
sitated the owner sometimes agreed to 
be responsible; but the custom was very 
variable. 

Dee mills, Chester, in 1289 were held in 
lease from Edward I by Richard, the 
king’s engineer, who claimed damages 
caused by various floods, the king send- 
ing a writ to this justiciary at Chester 
to “diligently inquire what amount of loss 
and damage has been caused to the said 
Richard, and whether he be to blame in 
the matter.” This was followed by the 
finding of a jury that the mills had sev- 
eral times been damaged by the floods, 
the loss to the lessee being £154, which 
no doubt in due course the king ordered 
to be paid. 

Thus, as a rule, the miller was free 
from liability to make good ravages 
caused by floods, and by that other great 
devastator of those days, war. But this 
again was determined by the varying 
terms of leases. In 1303 a miller who 
sought to compel the owner to repair 
a mill destroyed in some raid lost his case 
on account of having signed a lease stipu- 
lating that he should leave the mill in 
as good a state as when he took it. 

Lords or owners of mills, being thus 
responsible to their millers for keeping 
the structures in good condition, duly 
provided the materials, but frequently 
requisitioned the labor of general tenants 
for performing the work. This, indeed, 
was one of the most ordinary customary 
services entered upon the rolls of manors. 

The hallmote regulations of the prior 
of Durham in 1369 not only ordered all 
the inhabitants of the prior’s manor of 
East Merrington to carry stones to the 
mill before the next court day, in a 
month’s time, but also to “repair the mill 
in all things necessary before that day.” 

This was the usual regulation at all 
manorial establishments, and no doubt 
the miller himself had to take his share 


in the labor like the rest. In the Amp-. 


ney lease of 1263 it is stipulated that 
the miller and his wife, joint lessees of 
the mill,.should perform all the services 
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that were rendered by tenants holding 
six acres. 

Like other compulsory services inflicted 
upon tenants, this responsibility of as- 
sisting in the repair of the manorial mill 
was at times to be got rid of for a con- 
sideration. In a certain document are 
exhibited the representative burgesses 
of Elgin meeting the monks of the priory 
of Pluscardyn in St. Gile’s churchyard 
in 1272. The exemption of the towns- 
people from their liability to repair the 
monastic mills of Elgin was then pur- 
chased, the consideration being a plot of 
land given to the monks. 

While some millers were thus held 
bound to maintain and repair their mills, 
except regarding damage by floods or 
war, many were free from any such re- 
sponsibility, except for damage caused 
by their own neglect. A very fair in- 
stance of such an arrangement appears 
in the lease of Pittyngon mill to Adam 
Gell by the prior of Durham in 1383 for 
a term of six years, at a rental of 56s 
per annum for the first three years and 
60s per annum for the second three. 

The deed recites that “the lord the 
prior shall sufficiently repair and sustain 
the mill, according as anything may bh 
lacking. But if it happen that the said 
mill be deteriorated by any defect fo: 
want of looking after, then the said 
Adam shall amend and repair the same ai 
his own proper cost.” 

The general tenof of these leases, vary- 
ing in different parts of the country, 
seems somewhat analogous in fact to 
ordinary leases of property in the present 
day. 

THE “PRICE” OF THE WHEEL 

The assize rolls of Northumberland, 
among other fatalities at mills, contains 
under date 40 Henry III, 1256, the entry: 
“Robert the miller, wishing to oil the 
wheel of a certain mill, was crushed un- 
der the said wheel, so that in three days 
he died. No one may be suspected of 
causing the fatality. Verdict, misadven- 
ture. The price of the wheel (precium 
rote) is twelvepence, for which the sher- 
iff should respond.” 

The “price” of the wheel was the fine 
levied upon it for causing death. In 
1279, in the same rolls, it appears that 
Richard, the son of Alexander de Monch- 
ton, was killed under a mill-wheel, the 
“price” of the wheel in this case being 2s 
6d; and that Agnes, the wife of William 
Molendinarius, fell in a certain pit and 
was killed, the “price” of the pit being 
6s. The levy, even in cases of accidental! 
death, was one which -had prevailed from 
early Saxon times, when the “saraad” of 
the person killed was the equivalent of 
the later “price,” and varied according 
to the status of the person killed. 

The Scotch Regiam Majestatem of the 
fourteenth century lays down the then 
new principle in law that if a man were 
drowned under a mill-wheel the latter 
could not, in law, be held culpable, “for 
it is ane dead thing and may do na fel- 


lany,” and could not be escheated on ac- : 


count of any fatality. 


MILL REPAIRS 


The computus of the receiver for the 
king’s lands in Yorkshire in 1342, and 
again in 1391, affords, among other simi- 
lar accounts, a tolerably clear idea of 
the nature of the repairs which were un- 
dertaken by the owners of the mills, as 
well as to the cost of labor and materials 
at this period: 

1342. Paid to Henry the Quarryman, 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ADD OLD NORSE TOWER.—No 
sooner had we gone to press with last 
week’s excessive grist of chatter about 
the old tower at Newport, accredited to 
various origins in the fable and legend of 
the place, than along came The Christian 
Science Monitor with an article by 
Philip Ainsworth Means, author of the 
hook called “Newport Tower,” recent 
publication of which precipitated the 
aforesaid outburst of chatter in these 
columns. Not only does.Mr. Means in 
this article tell how he came to write 
the book and how he reached certain con- 
clusions about the Newport legends, but 
he reveals those conclusions themselves 

‘making it less probable than ever that 
we shall be able to persuade ourselves to 
part with $5 for the book. 

And now, immediately to the conclu- 
sion—Mr. Means is sure that the tower 
hegan its career, not as a windmill, but 
as a round Norse church of medieval 
times. The idea is not original with him, 
for he attributes it to a rare monograph 
by Dr. F. J. Allen, published at Cam- 
bridge, Eng., in 1921, but he has done 
a lot of research of his own and finds 
a good many reasons for believing Dr. 
Allen is right. By contrary, he says 
he finds plenty of other reasons why 
all the more familiar theories are wrong 
—particularly the absurd one immortal- 
ized in verse by Longfellow to the effect 
that it was built by a Viking as his stolen 
lady’s bower. Prevailing legend is that 
the structure was erected by Governor 
Benedict Arnold of Rhode Island for 
use as a windmill, but Mr. Means says 
that thorough and fatal explosion of this 
theory was easy. Dr. Allen had proved 
to him that Arnold was really born in 
Somersetshire, far from his alleged birth- 
place in Warwickshire, where similar 
structures were supposed to have been 
familiar to him. About all this Mr. 
Means says: 

“The present owner of Chesterton, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke, found out 
for me from his family archives that 
Arnold’s supposed model for his wind- 
mill was built in 1632 by Inigo Jones 
a$ an observatory, not as a_ windmill, 
and that it was not adapted to use as 
a windmill until long after 1700. Finally 
Mr. William Davis Miller provided me 
with a photostatic copy of Governor 
Arnold’s original manuscript will of 
1677-78. This original document was so 
very different from those incorrectly 
printed versions of the will that most 
historians had been blindly relying upon 
that it enabled me effectually to nail 
up the Arnold Theory in its coffin, for 
which additional nails were provided by 
Mr. Rex Wailes and other English ex- 
perts on windmills.” 

Building up the medieval Norse round 
church explanation was more difficult, 


Mr. Means admits, even with the guid- 
ance of Dr. Allen; and, even now, he 
confesses, it is only about 85% proven. 
Nevertheless he feels that the number 
of round church structures in Europe 
representing the type of building from 
which the Newport tower (with its van- 
ished outside wall) might have been 
derived is impressive, and should be con- 
vincing to all but the most die-hard 
Arnoldists. 

Only way to solve the tower problem 
to everybody’s satisfaction, Mr. Means 
thinks, is to dig near the structure for 
traces of its former outside wall—if any. 
Recently he lectured to Newporters about 
how this might be done without risk to 
the tower. He found most folks there 
willing to have a try, and about all that’s 
necessary, now, it seems, is a WPA ap- 
propriation. 


. . The London correspondent of the 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has made no secret in recent years 
of his antipathy to white bread. Cur- 
rently he reports with evident satisfaction 
that the British government will not re- 
lax its prescription of 85% extraction 
bread even to the extent of allowing a 
little white bread (he calls it “that de- 
based cereal food white bread”) for in- 
valids or persons suffering from stomach 
troubles. Lord Horder has advised the 
Ministry of Food, he says, that wheat- 
meal bread is perfectly suitable for those 
who suffer from duodenal ulcers and sim- 
ilar complaints. AMA’s correspondent 
adds: “Tests carried out at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital showed that persons suf- 
fering from stomach troubles who had 
been fed on wholemeal bread thrived on 
it.” A good many medical eyebrows in 
America will come up when they see 
that. 


In its review of Endocrinologist 
Edwin Crowell Hamblen’s new _ book, 
“Facts for Childless Couples” (C. C. 
Thomas; $2), Time quotes this paragraph: 
“Many barrels of wheat germ oil have 
been consumed by childless couples. 
[There] is no evidence that a single child 
owes its generation to wheat germ oil.” 
Vitamin E Company front and center, on 
the double! 


DEFINITION AND DERIVATION. 
Maybe we knew it once, but if we did 
we'd forgotten it—the derivation (not 
the definition) of “humble-pie.” Dr. 
James A. Tobey reminded us of it in 
that excellent recent pie article of his 
in Hygeia. 

Back in the days of Chaucer the Eng- 
lishman actually ate the humble-pie that 
today is merely abstract and symbolic. 
After the hunt a feast was usually 
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spread in the castle. The knights were 
served with huge chunks of venison on 
bread, but the servants got the waste 
products, the deer’s liver, heart, kid- 
neys and entrails. These were known as 
the “umbles” or “numbles.” They were 
baked into a pie for the servants and 
the less important retainers. 

The nature of the pie and the status 
of the persons eating it undoubtedly 
established the special significance of 
humility now adhering to the purely 
figurative dish. In the revealing light 
of modern nutrition humble-pie neither 
would be considered humble fare nor 
would it be scorned (barring the item 
of entrails, perhaps) at the head of the 
table. 





Contributors’ Corner 








A highly successful grain trader with 
an irrepressible flair for journalism is 
the unusual combination presented by W. 
O. Brackett, correspondent at Fort Worth, 
Texas, for THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER 
and Ferepvsturrs. No matter which of 
these activities he selected as his hobby, 
the other was sure to have been a suc- 
cessful major enterprise. 

Mr. Brackett’s experience in the grain 
and milling field has been long and varied. 





W. O. Brackett 


He says of this experience: “It has been 
very interesting as it went along; I have 
seen great changes in our line of business, 
and have learned a lot, of which all ex- 
cept that acquired in the last five or ten 
years is worthless now, except for story- 
telling purposes.” 

Having been born at Ludlow, Ky., a 
suburb of Covington, which is really a 
suburb of Cincinnati, just across the river, 





Mr. Brackett is able to be “all things to 
all men,” when his origin is in question, 
by telling Texans he is a Kentuckian and 
folks from the North that he is a Yankee. 

“Really,” he confesses, “I am a Yankee 
of the deepest dye, being descended from 
those of my name who came to what is 
now the state of Maine in 1638. My 
Grandfather Brackett came West in 1840, 
so that for about 200 years all my fore- 
bears lived and died in New England. 
There are 65 Bracketts in the Boston 
telephone directory.” 

Mr. Brackett’s childhood and youth were 
spent in Texas. He was three when his 
father took him there in 1873, and he 
remembers seeing the wagons tied to- 
gether in twos and threes, piled high as 
loads of hay with buffalo hides brought 
in from the plains. He remembers, too, 
the hairy buffalo hunters and their Sharp 
carbines. Of one of those weapons he 
is now the proud possessor. Until he was 
13 there was no school within miles of 
the Brackett home. W. O.’s basic train- 
ing all came from his parents, who were 
well qualified to give it. Before he was 
18 he had managed about 2'44 years of 
regular schooling. For a time he was 
clerk in various offices of a railroad, then 
he went to work for a grain firm in Sher- 
man, Texas, where he started a business 
of his own in 1898. He built the first 
elevator at that place, then the first ex- 
clusive corn mill in Texas. Finally (his 
first error, he says) he built a 300-bbl 
flour mill, which was good-sized for that 
day and location, but this enterprise ran 
afoul of the panic of 1907. Then he 
started over again in Kansas City. From 
1908 to 1917 he was with John I. Glover, 
upon whose retirement in the latter year 
he became a partner with others in an 
elevator business, a connection that con- 
tinued until 1924 when he went to Fort 
Worth with the Fort Worth Elevators 
Co. Four years later he started the 
Brackett Grain Co., his own business. 

Mr. Brackett was one of the earliest 
members of the Texas Grain Dealer’s 
Association, and was a member of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade from 1916 
to 1923. He is now serving his third 
term as president of the Fort Worth 
Grain & Cotton Exchange. 

Of his family, Mr. Brackett says: “I 
have been married since 1895 to the 
daughter of a Presbyterian minister and 
ex-Confederate soldier. My own father 
was a Union soldier, but my wife and I 
have never tried to wean each other from 
the inherited prejudices. We have four 
sons, one of whom, John C., has been 
for years a member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, but none of the others 
followed my footsteps, one being in the 
oil business in Texas, one in government 
employ in Baltimore, and one (W. O., 
Jr.) a Presbyterian minister at Lake 
Forest, II.” 
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JOINT WORKERS 


Edward D. Kaulback, Youngstown, 
Ohio, and Joseph Pollock, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., working jointly on certain accounts, 
such as American Breddo Corp. and 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, were in Toledo last 
week. Mr. Pollock formerly represented 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, for 27 years. Mr. Kaulback 
was formerly president and general man- 
ager of the Bixler Baking Co. and later 
was with Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills. 

EASTERN BUSINESS 

Chester T. Vandenover, vice president 
and sales manager of the Atkinson Mill- 
ing Co. Minneapolis, is in the East. 
While in New York he was introduced at 
the Produce Exchange by J. A. Mac- 
Nair, of H. J. Greenbank & Co., who 
represents Atkinson in that market. 


CAPTAIN’S COMMISSION 

Edward F. Patterson, assistant foreign 
manager for the Pensylvania Railroad at 
New York City, has received his appoint- 
ment as captain in the Army. He will 
be missed on the Produce Exchange 
floor, where he is well known to the flour 
trade. 


VERMONT VACATION 

Cliff H. Morris, of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., Inc., New York flour brokers, has 
returned from a week’s rest and golfing 
with Mrs. Morris at the Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt., near the camps at which 
two of their children are spending the 
summer. 
LECTURER ON GAS 

Teaching the public defense measures 
against poison gas warfare, should it ever 
come, is a big job. In Chicago, Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey, of the W. E. Long Co., is 
shouldering part of that task. He and 
several other chemists are giving lectures 
to large groups on that topic. 
IN CHICAGO 

Clark T. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville; William B. Webb, 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., and 


W. Stanley Allen, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, were in Chicago. 


TAKES VACATION 

Francis A. Smith, assistant secretary 
and treasurer, Millers National Federa- 
tion, is spending a few weeks’ vacation 
in Kansas City. 


BAKERS’ TOURNAMENT 

The Bakers Club of Philadelphia has 
accepted the invitation of the Baltimore 
Bakers Club to a golf tournament to be 
held Aug. 20 at the Rolling Road Coun- 
try Club. The Bakers Club of New 
York also will be represented. 


AFTER COLORADO TROUT 


David S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, took advantage of the fact 
that his son, David, a lieutenant in in- 
fantry, has a leave of absence, to go fish- 
ing with him for trout in Colorado. 


GRAIN MEN ENTERTAINED 


Members of the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
Board of Trade were twice feted in as 
many days, first by the local brokers at 


the cabin of G. D. Estes, president of 
the Midwest Grain Co., and the next 
noon by Orrin S. Dowse, manager, and 
D. P. Lorenz, of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co., Salina. 


AT LAKE TAHOE 


Fred F. Burns, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, and Mrs. Burns are 
enjoying August at Lake Tahoe, Cal. 


POPULAR BAND 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. band, 
under the leadership of George A. Col- 
lins, gave one of its popular concerts at 
Lake Harriet, in Minneapolis, Aug. 9, 
and, as usual, attracted a large crowd. 


ARMY BAKER 


Roy S. Sievers, for more than a year 
first lieutenant in the school for bakers 
and cooks at Fort Riley, Kansas, last 
week was made a captain in the same 
branch of service, with more duties and 
broader authority. Captain Sievers was 
for several years head of the laboratory 
for Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha. 


H. S. COWGILL JOINS AMENDT 


Henry S. Cowgill, formerly of the 
Cowgill Flour Mills, Inc., Carthage, Mo., 
which was recently bought by the Con- 
tinental Grain Co., is now connected with 
the sales department of the Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


AT CARGILL BRANCHES 


Julius Hendel and Ralph G. Golseth, 
of Cargill, Inc., visited the St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Omaha branches of 
their company last week. 


MR. ISELY LOSES 

C. C. Isely, grain and lumber dealer 
of Dodge City, Kansas, and correspond- 
ent for THe NorTHwestTerN MIL.eEr, lost 
in his primary race for United States 
senatorial nomination on the Republican 
ticket Aug. 4. Senator Capper was nom- 
inated again by a large majority. 
CONVALESCENT 

W. J. deWinter, export manager for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been confined to his home for 
the last three weeks, but is getting along 
nicely, and expects to be back at his 
desk again within another couple of 
weeks. 
ENSIGN KLECAN 

Eugene Klecan, son of E. E. Klecan, 
vice president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, visited his parents last week 
while on a week’s leave between the time 
when he received his ensign’s commission 
and when he is to report for advanced 
torpedo boat training. Ensign Klecan, a 
former college football player who has 
been studying law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, looked as fit as he ever did when 
he was in gridiron condition. 


MISS LANKARD A BRIDE 


Announcement is made of the marriage 
July 14 of Miss Mary Sue Lankard, 
Kingfisher, Okla., and Robert Stetler, 
radio technician recently with the Royal 
Air Force. The bride is the daughter 
of the late Frederick Lankard, president 
of the Kingfisher Mill & Elevator Co., 


and the granddaughter of the late J. R. 
Lankard, who also headed the Kingfisher 
mill. She is the niece of the present 
official of the mill, Burton Lankard. 
The groom was recently discharged 
from the English army in order to enlist 
in the United States military service. 


GRANDFATHER DUSENBERY 

Earl E. Dusenbery, head of the Cen- 
tral Flour & Feed Co., Des Moines, has 
been receiving congratulations from his 
friends because of the arrival of his first 
grandchild, Earl James. ‘The baby is 
the son of Thomas F. Dusenbery, asso- 
ciated in the flour and feed firm with 
his father, and Mrs. Dusenbery. 


GRANARIES FULL 


James E. Vaughn, assistant manager 
of the M.F.A. Grain & Feed Co., Kansas 
City, returned Aug. 9 from a week of 
driving through western Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and eastern Colorado. He says he 
never has seen that country as filled with 
grain, nor as promising for fall sorghum 
and corn crops, as it is this year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RED CROSS ENRICHMENT SURVEY 
Newark, N. J.—Red Cross nutrition 

classes here are making a survey of the 
availability of enriched white flour and 
bread in this trade area. Miss Della Cor- 
derey, who is supervising the courses, 
says there has been a marked increase 
recently in the number of bakeries and 
stores carrying both products. 








* SHOT DOWN * 
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Sergeant-Pilot Richard Russeil, soa of 
Stanley P. Russell, of the Grandview 
(Mo.) Feed Store, was shot down over 
Germany while piloting an R.A.F. bomb- 
er. Sergeant Russell had been in Eng- 
land since Dec. 20. His father, who 
formerly worked for Dreyer Commission 
Co., Kansas City, expects a letter soon 
clarifying the original cable and stating 
whether the boy survived. Sergeant 
Russell called at the London office of THE 
NORTHWESTERN MULLER during a leave 
spent in that city. He had hoped to meet 
C. F. G. Raikes, with whose son, Arthur 
F. G. Raikes, of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
his father is well acquainted, but owing 
to illness Mr. Raikes was not at the of- 
fice. The young American flyer volun- 
teered for the R.A.F. long before the 
United States entered the war, and 
trained in Canada. He went to England 
to finish his training last December. 
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WALTER DAY COUCH 

Walter Day Couch, 57, widely known 
in the wholesale grocery business, died 
suddenly following a heart attack at his 
home in Atlanta July 27. Funeral serv- 
ices were held at Spring Hill, that city, 
July 28, with interment in West View 
Cemetery. Mr. Couch was president of 
the Cojack Company, well-known gro- 
cery firm in Atlanta, and also head of 
a branch office in Columbus, Ga. Sur- 
viving are his wife, a sister and a 
brother. 


BERTRAM J. De@GROODT 


Bertram J. DeGroodt, of St. Paul, 
for many years assistant general freight 
agent for the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad at Minneapolis, died, Aug. 5. 
He had been ill for some time and had 
been on the retired list as a special rep- 
resentative for the road. The funeral 


was at Austin, Minn. 


PETER FLUOR 

Peter Fluor, 75, former general super- 
intendent for a chain of 13 bakeries op- 
erated by the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., died at his home in Cincinnati Aug. 
2. Mr. Fluor, a native of Switzerland, 
started the first Kroger cake bakery 50 
years ago in Cincinnati. He had been 
retired 10 years. 


JOSEPH SALMON 


Joseph Salmon, 64, chairman of the 
board of directors of Fisher Bros. Co., 
which operates a chain of 250 food stores 
and with which he started as-a counter 
clerk, died at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 4. 
He was president of the company for 11 
years. 


ROBERT LESLIE 


Robert Leslie, 42, owner of Leslie Bak- 
ing Co., New Orleans, La., was killed 
Aug. 3, when the car which he was 
driving was struck, dragged 100 ft and 
jammed under a heavy lumber truck. 


JOHN H. ADAMS 


John H. Adams, publisher and man- 
ager of the National Grain Journal, 
Minneapolis, died Aug. 8, in his sixty- 
eighth year. Burial was at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, on Aug. 12. 


ROBERT A, SIMCOX 


Robert A. Simcox, connected with 
Fleischmann’s Vienna Model Bakery, 
Inc., Philadelphia, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at the plant on Aug. 7. 
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WET OATS CROP EXPECTED 
BY MILLERS AFTER RAINS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Oat millers say 
new crop is not flooding into the market 
as freely as some had expected, not only 
in the Northwest but in Iowa, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan. 

Apparently, there is a serious short- 
age of farm labor, and a lot of oats was 
cut and rained on before the grain could 
be shocked. In other words, cutting and 
shocking was not a continuous operation. 
Some damage, naturally, will result. 

It means that while the trade can still 
expect a fairly big yield of heavy test 
oats, millers, on the other hand, will 
have a wet crop to contend with. 
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HIGHER WHEAT PRICES 
PROBABLE IN AUGUST, 
MARKET OBSERVERS SAY 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Higher wheat 
prices are probable during August, ac- 
cording to market observers at Kansas 
State College. Total stocks of wheat are 
large, but it is expected that prices will 
be influenced by offerings of “free” wheat 
rather than by total stocks. Price move- 
ments during the next two months may 
be similar to those of a small crop sea- 
son, since as much as one half of the 
total stocks may be under loan or held 
by the government. 

Many uncertainties have been removed 
from the wheat market and a gradual 
adjustment to the supply of wheat avail- 
able in market channels is expected dur- 
ing the next 60 days. Harvest has been 
completed in the hard winter wheat area 
and the crop has been handled in an or- 
derly manner in spite of shortage of stor- 
age space. The controversy over the sale 
of government-owned wheat is settled, 
and additional storage space is being 
provided for wheat now piled on the 
ground. 

During the next month or two the 
major factor affecting wheat prices will 
be the quantity of “free” wheat offered 
for sale in relation to mill demand, the 
observers said. Indications are that of- 
fers of wheat for sale at present prices 
will not be large. Local prices are 15 
@20c below the loan basis of $1.14 on 
farms. A high percentage of the Kan- 
sas wheat crop is eligible for loan and 
it is probable that a large portion of the 
wheat in acceptable storage will be placed 
under loan. Once wheat is in storage, 
even though it is not under loan, it is 
doubtful if it will be offered for sale 
in substantial quantities until the price 
approaches the loan basis. 

In previous years when substantial 
quantities of wheat went under loan, 
prices advanced sharply after the harvest 
movement until September. In 1941, 
wheat prices advanced about 14c from 
mid-July until mid-August, and gained 
another 8c by Sept. 9. In 1940, cash 
prices at Kansas City advanced 17c from 
mid-August until the end of September 
and by mid-November were an addi- 
tional 7c higher. In 1939, the year the 
war began, cash prices advanced more 
than 25c from late July until early 
September. 

Substantial advances are _ probable 
again this year. If prices begin to ad- 
vance consistently, buyers may become 
more aggressive. Owners of wheat may 
be reluctant to sell because of expecta- 
tion of still higher prices. 
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HARRY A. BULLIS HEADS 
MILLERS’ SALVAGE GROUP 


MIN NEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harry A. Bul- 
lis, executive vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., has been appointed chairman 
of the Flour Milling Industry of the 
American Industries Salvage committee. 
The committee represents groups of in- 
dustrial concerns co-operating with the 
Conservation Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

Mr. Bullis will continue in his capacity 
as chairman of the Minnesota Industrial 
Salvage committee of the Conservation 
Division of the War Production Board. 

The American Industries Salvage com- 
mittee was organized by industry and 
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business to supplement the work of the 
Conservation Division of the WPB in 
digging out and moving such critically 
needed materials as iron and steel scrap, 
nonferrous metals, scrap rubber, rags, 
manila fiber and other salvage materials 
that are essential to war production. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DISTRIBUTES ENRICHMENT MATERIAL 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The Ohio State Grange 
Home Economics Committee is sponsor- 
ing state-wide bread making contests and 





is requiring that only enriched flour be 
used. The organization has requested 
from the Wheat Flour Institute material 
on enriched white bread and flour for 
distribution to its members. 
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GREECE WILL GET 15,000 
TONS OF WHEAT MONTHLY 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 





of State has announced an agreement has 
been reached with Germany and Italy 
for monthly shipments of 15,000 tons of 
wheat or flour from North America to 
Greece to relieve the food shortage in 
that Axis-conquered country. 

The agreement was negotiated by the 
Swedish government. Three Swedish ves- 
the Formosa, Eros and Cemelia, 
were scheduled to leave Montreal for 
Greece. 

Safe conduct has been granted by the 
belligerent powers for the voyages of 


sels, 


these vessels. 
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OHIO MILLERS ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULES MEETING AUG. 19 


The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers 
State Association will be held Aug. 19 at 
the Deshler Hotel in The 
meeting will start at 10 a.m., and Her- 
man Steen, of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will explain some of the regula- 


Columbus. 


tions under which the milling industry is 
operating. A luncheon will be served at 
12:30 p.m., and following this a repre- 
sentative from the state nutrition com- 
mittee will discuss the subject of nutri- 


tion in relation to enrichment of flour. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT STOCKS 
WELL ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxria.—Oklahoma’s 
stocks of old wheat totaled 3,100,000 bus 
on July 1, compared with 900,000 bus 
one year ago, and the 10-year average 
of 897,000 bus. 

Omitted from this estimate are stocks 
in merchant mills reported by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, commercial stocks 
reported by the AAA and wheat owned 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
stored on farms. Included in the esti- 
mate is Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
stored in mills, elevators and warehouses. 





MONTANA WHEAT STORED 
IN DANCE HALL 


HELENA, Mont.—Montana farmers 
are using everything and every place 
available to store their wheat, includ- 
ing a dance pavilion. One state offi- 
cial, who recently returned from a 
trip through eastern Montana, said 
he saw a dance hall and an old hotel 
in Brush Lake, Sheridan County, be- 
ing braced to store wheat. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL SET 
UP IN WASHINGTON 


—— <P - — 


United States Representatives Named Chairman and Secretary of 
Body—Control Measures, Provisions to Meet World Demand 
Discussed—Next Meeting Scheduled for January 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
first step toward controlling the inter- 
national trade in wheat was taken here 
Aug. 5 with the formation of an Inter- 
national Wheat Council, growing out of 
the memorandum of agreement which 
was signed last month by the principal 
wheat producing and exporting nations 
of the world. Membership on the council 
was selected at two conferences, held in 
the Department of Agriculture, to rep- 
resent the signatory governments. The 
United States representatives are Paul 
H. Appleby, undersecretary of agricul- 
ture; Leslie A. Wheeler, director of for- 
eign agricultural relations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Norris E. Dodd, 
director of the western division of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and Dr. Robert M. Carr, assistant chief 
of the division of commercial policy and 
agreements of the Department of State. 

Mr. Appleby was named chairman of 
the council and Mr. Wheeler, secretary. 
The discussion centered around the na- 
ture of the working organization which 
should be set up. Brief discussion en- 
sued on the contemplated yield of wheat 
in the signatory counties, and steps by 
which control measures may be employed 
to prevent surpluses, as well as the pro- 
vision to meet calls for wheat from the 
nations which have been or are being 
ravished by the present war. The next 
meeting of the council will be held next 
January. 


—— 


The memorandum of agreement, under 
which the council was formed, was signed 
by the five wheat producing nations over 
a month ago, after conferences had been 
The 
a satisfac- 
tory solution of the wheat problem re- 


held periodically for over a year. 
memorandum declared that 


quired an International Wheat Agree- 
ment, and that such an agreement neces- 
sitated a conference of the nations will- 
ing to participate which have a substan- 
tial interest in international trade in 
wheat. Attached to the memorandum 
was a draft convention designed to facili- 
tate further international consideration 
of the subject at such time as may be 
possible, apparently after the war, and 
it provided for such interim measures as 
were found desirable. 

Because it was impracticable to con- 
vene at this time an international confer- 
ence to enter into a fixed convention, and 
realizing the necessity for instituting tem- 
porary controls and for establishing with- 
out delay a pool of wheat for relief pur- 
poses, the five participating countries 
agreed to regard as in effect among 
themselves certain of the arrangements 
described in the draft convention. With 
a view to the administration of these 
controls and of the relief pool of wheat, 
the five nations established the wheat 
council, with the American governmental 
representatives being selected as chair- 
man and secretary. 





Emergency Rationing Machinery 
Set Up by OPA “Just in Case’’ 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) — If 
flour and other cereal products ever be- 
come so scarce that the staff of life and 
its auxiliaries must be parceled out to 
the American public, the Office of Price 
Administration will be prepared with 
adequate rationing machinery, according 
to Paul M. O’Leary, OPA rationing ad- 
ministrator. 

New rationing programs, Mr. O’Leary 
said, are launched when the War Pro- 
duction Board finds shortages existing in 
the supply of the commodity or article 
affected.: He added OPA is planning 
the rationing machinery for “many com- 
modities in which there is no present 
need for rationing.” 

The the 
working out of a universal rationing book 
which could be used for the rationing of 
any commodity or article which may be- 
come short, Mr. O’Leary said. 

“Such a book,” he added, “is being de- 
signed experimentally for the OPA now. 
Proof copies are being prepared at the 
Government Printing Office. If it can 
be made workable we will have in our 
hands an instrument to permit us to 
start a rationing program almost over- 
night, instead of having to take six to ten 
weeks as in the past when we have had 
to let the emergencies wait while we got 
scores of millions of coupon books 
printed. 

“In our present planning, this univer- 


advance planning includes 


sal rationing book would contain pages 
of coupons of various numbers and vari- 
ous colors, so that any commodity or 
article could be put on a direct coupon 
ration basis, or so that a whole group 
of commodities or articles could be 
lumped into a point-rationing system, so 
that, for instance, three points would 
buy a handkerchief, and five points, a 
fair of sox. I used these particular 
items to illustrate because there is abso- 
lutely no thought of rationing them. 

“The other important direction of our 
ration planning is in organization and 
personnel. 

“We have worked out a tentative or- 
ganization structure so that new ration- 
ing programs can be undertaken with 
comparative ease and with great speed. 
This involves training the greatest pos- 
sible number of our present staff in the 
rationing programs already under way 
so that they will be familiar with all 
problems involved. Thus they may be 
quickly shifted to a new rationing pro- 
gram, or could take over the old ones 
while their superiors moved into new 
fields.” 
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NIACIN NOW $5 LB 
The recently announced reduction in 
the price of niacin now makes the prod- 
uvt $5 lb in 1,000-lb lots. The reduc- 
tion on July 16 amounted to 50c Ib. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL NUTRITION 


PROGRAM SET TO SAVE MANPOWER 


Campaign Aimed at Conservation of Manpower Through Proper 
Eating by Workers at War Plants—Lunch Pail 
to Get Most Attention 


By EmMMet DoUGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Confronted with 
a loss of 24,000,000 man hours on the 
production front each month, a national 
industrial nutrition program has been 
organized by Paul V. McNutt, of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Service and chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission. Aimed at conserva- 
tion of manpower through proper eating 
by workers in the nation’s war plants, 
the campaign will supplement that al- 
ready in motion in the homes and in 
communities which have been engaged for 
months in the national nutrition cam- 
paign, Mr. McNutt said. 

An industrial nutrition advisory serv- 
ice has been organized under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. H. Sebrell, director, Divi- 
Public 
Health Service, and deputy assistant ad- 
ministrator, Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, and M. L. Wilson, as- 
sistant administrator, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. 

This service will provide practical rec- 


sion of Chemotherapy, U. 5S. 


ommendations to beth government owned 
plants and private industries to meet 
specific industrial problems 
which may affect production by increas- 


nutrition 
ing absences and accidents. Requests 
which have already been received from 
private industries indicate their interest 
in the possibility of cutting down lost 
man-hours of production and accidents 
through solving some of the problems of 
industrial nutrition. 

Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, of New York 
City, who recently received his appoint- 
ment in the U. S. Public Health Service, 
will direct the nutrition advisory service 
to industry. As a member of the Na- 
tional Research Council Committee on 
Nutrition in Industry, Dr. Goodhart has 
visited industrial plants in many parts 
of the country. 

Assisting Dr. Sebrell and Dr. Good- 


in 


hart will be Dr. Mark Graubard, well- 
known biochemist formerly on the staff 
of Columbia University and Clark Uni- 
versity, who has studied food habits and 
customs of peoples in many parts of the 
world, and Ernestine Perry, formerly of 
Springfield, Mass., who directed one of 
the country’s first industrial nutrition 
community campaigns and is author of a 
folder and book on food for war workers. 

“One of the most vital points of at- 
tack in the three point national industrial 
nutrition program will be on the home 
front where workers’ lunches are packed,” 
says Mr. McNutt. “Over 8,000,000 

packed for workers 
A big war job for American 
women is to see that these lunches con- 


lunches are war 


every day. 


tain the right food prepared to provide 
strength and health protection for Amer- 
ica’s Soldiers of Production.” 

On the third front, the community, 
there are committees in 48 states and the 
District of Columbia, the 2,500 county 
committees and community nutrition com- 
mittees already functioning throughout 
the country with the advisory service of 
regional nutrition representatives of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. 

As a corollory statement to Adminis- 
trator MecNutt’s industrial nutritional 
campaign, the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics issued a 750-word treatise on vita- 
mins in which “grains” as a vitamin con- 
taining commodity were mentioned only 
once. The burden of BHE’s article on 
“Vitamins from Farm to You” was a 
recital of the effects upon the system 
of consumption of such items as fruits 
and vegetables, with no mention of cereal 
products. The statement did include 
thiamin, niacin and riboflavin, but en- 
riched flour and bread were not listed 
among the daily commodities which are 
carriers of these necessary nutrients. 





Southwest Operatives Study 
Priorities and New Crop Flour 


Although members of the Texas-Okla- 
homa A.O.M. District (No. 7) gave most 
attention to problems that might be 
termed “sectional” when they met at 
Oklahoma City Aug. 8, the discussions 
spread over the milling field sufficiently 
to be of considerable interest to millers 
in all parts of the country. 

For example, in answer to the direct 
question, “How is the war effort affecting 
the purchase of milling equipment and 
supplies?” C. M. Parks, of the Essmueller 
Co., reported an interview with a repre- 
sentative of the OPM in which much 
valuable information concerning priori- 
ties was set forth. The gist of this re- 
port follows: 

No rubber-covered belts may be ob- 
tained for use as elevators, man lifts, 
ete. They are still obtainable for use 
as conveyors. 


Light wire bolting cloth now carries 
an A-1-K, or better, rating. The Mill- 
ers National Federation is attempting to 
obtain relief for this situation. 

Cold rolled shafting carries rating 
A-1-A. Babbitt metal under A-10 will 
be 30% lead. Manila transmission rope 
is unavailable, but sisal may be obtained. 
Motors require at least an A-9 rating. 
Used motors are largely the only ones 
available, but proof of need and proof 
of load on present motors will be re- 
quired for their purchase. Roll chills are 
available under A-10. ‘There has been 
no recent change with respect to bearings, 
leather belting or silk bolting cloth. 

Of general interest, also, was a ques- 
tion concerning the actual performance 
of high-speed sifters on conventional mill 
stocks. Reports indicated that the ma- 
chines do excellent work in any position, 
with decidedly greater bolting capacity 





than reels even on bran and shorts duster 
stocks. 

With respect to the “labor problem,” 
it was reported that several mills of the 
district were using women on “pony” 
packers and small package machines, and 
one plant was employing them as sweep- 
Means for avoiding ex- 
cessive labor turnover were discussed, all 
contemplating more attractive working 
conditions. 


ers and oilers. 


The new crop was considered from the 
standpoint of milling and baking. Flour 
ash from Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas 
wheat was reported somewhat lower than 
with the previous crop—approximately 
1 point in patents. A somewhat better 
flour yield was indicated. Bleaching and 
treatment was apparently 
about unchanged, and no significant dif- 
ferences in maltose figures had as yet 
been encountered. 

Reports were submitted indicating 
that about 60% of flour for bakers and 
between 50% and 60% of the “family” 
flour made in the district was enriched, 
and as a finale, a lengthy technical dis- 
cussion developed in connection with the 
question, “Why is it so difficult to make 
a good loaf of bread from whole wheat 
flour?” Several cereal chemists partici- 
pated, and the suggestion was made that 
one of the chief reasons was an unfavor- 
able ratio of gluten to gassing power.— 
i B®. 2, 


maturing 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS AMONG 
AMA AUG. 5 PURCHASES 


C.— (Special) — A 
quantity of cereal products was pur- 
chased Aug. 5 by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration for Red Cross and 
other purposes, including the following: 
3,125,000 Ibs of cracked wheat for deliv- 
ery to west coast points; 1,000,000 Ibs 
of pearled barley, also for the west 
coast; 3,220,000 lbs of semolina, for Se- 
attle or Portland; 175,000 lbs of rolled 
or flaked oat cereal for the Red Cross, 
delivered to east and west coast ports; 
7,653 bbls of type A enriched wheat 
flour; 4,200,000 lbs of rolled barley, and 
1,800,000 Ibs of No. 2 barley for deliv- 
ery by Oct. 31. Successful bidders and 
price were not disclosed. 





Wasuinoton, D. 
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HAS CITY INFORMATION CENTER 

Cuicaco, ILu.—Information about en- 
riched white flour and bread has been 
supplied the city nutrition committee of 
Beloit, Wis., by Wheat Flour Institute. 
The committee maintains an information 
center where some volunteer worker is 
always on hand to answer questions on 
nutrition and to distribute material. 





ORPHANS GET GIFT 
OF WHEAT 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA.—A gift of 
1,450 bus of wheat has been pre- 
sented the Tipton, Okla., Orphans 
Home by Texas panhandle organiza- 
tions and individuals. It is estimated 
that the wheat when milled will sup- 
ply the orphanage with bread for the 
next two years. The Ellis Grain 
Co., Perryton, Texas, donated their 
service in handling and loading the 
grain, which was shipped to the Leger 
Mill, Altus, Okla., for milling and 
delivery. 
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LARGE DURUM WHEAT 
SUPPLIES PREDICTED 


—<— 
Carry-over on July 1 was 34,655,000 Bus 
—Prospective 1942 Crop Set 
at 32,521,000 Bus 





Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Even though a 
somewhat smaller crop of durum wheat 
is in prospect for 1942 than in recent 
years, the carry-over of old crop grain 
was of record proportions so that total 
supplies for the 1942-43 season are again 
large, states the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The latest 
a durum wheat crop for 1942 of 32,- 
521,000 bus, compared with 41,800,000 
bus produced in 1941 and the 10-year 
(1930-39) average of 27,598,000 bus. The 
carry-over of durum wheat in the United 
1 was 34,655,000 bus, 
which together with the prospective 1942 


official estimate indicated 


States on July 


crop of 32,521,000 bus gives a total sup- 
ply for the 1942-43 season of 67,176,000 
bus. 


double the annual 


domestic utilization of recent years. 


This is about 

The carry-over of durum wheat as of 
July 1 was held in the following posi- 
tions: on farms, 14,386,000 bus; in in- 
terior mills and elevators, 10,376,000 bus: 
in commercial storage, §,464,000 bus, and 
on hand at merchant mills, 4,429,000 bus, 
or a total of 34,655,000 bus. On July 1, 
1941, the carry-over was 25,410,000 bus, 
and on July 1, 1940, it was 18,668,000 bus. 

Disappearance of durum wheat during 
the 1941-42 season (July to June) 
amounted to 34,026,000 bus, and repre- 
sented the largest annual domestic utili- 
zation of durum wheat since records on 
the subject have been kept. Mill grind- 
ings made a new record during this pe- 
riod and amounted to 18,961,000 
Seed requirements accounted for 3,064,- 
000 bus, while 12,001,000 bus were divert- 
ed to feed and other uses, including 
minor exports. Consumption of durum 
wheat products has apparently been on 
the increase as mill grindings of durum 
wheat and durum flour 
have shown steady increases during re- 
cent years. 


bus. 


into semolina 


The quality of the 1941 durum crop 
showed considerable irregularity. Early 
arrivals at the Minneapolis market, 
which represented wheat that was gar- 
nered before the harvest rains set in, 
were of excellent quality. Then continu- 
ous rainfall was experienced as the har- 
vesting season progressed which made 
for a lot of high moisture, sprouted 
grain. The car lot inspections of durum 
wheat at the Minneapolis market for 
the four months, October, 1941, to Janu- 
ary, 1942, showed about one half of the 
arrivals grading “tough.” 

From then on, the quality of the re- 
ceipts showed a gradual improvement. 
During February and March, 1942, about 
25% of the receipts graded “tough” and 
during April, May and June only about 
15% carried this notation and more cars 
went into the No. 1 and No. 2 hard 
amber grade than earlier in the season. 

Current prospects appear quite favor- 
able for a good quality 1942 crop. Wind 
and hail have caused some damage in 
North Dakota where the grain lodged 
easily because of heavy growth but given 
favorable weather from now on, harvest 
time should confirm a durum crop of 
good milling quality. 





Au 
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_GMI REPORTS WORK 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


—<— 
Pilot Plant, Laboratory Experiments De- 
signed to Establish Groundwork for 
Industrial Operations There 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — General Mills, 
Inc. is conducting pilot plant and lab- 
oratory experiments in South America 
to establish a groundwork for industrial 
operations there, according to the annual 
report of the company. 
work to the same ends is being conducted 
under the company’s direction in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Laboratory 


“Under the announced policy of the 
government for ‘good neighbor’ relations 
with the South American countries, the 
company has proceeded to investigate 
the possibilities and advantages of ad- 
visory engineering management in the 
development of Brazilian-owned enter- 
prises and also to engage in research 
for Brazilian products for sale in the 
United States, with particular attention 
to those commodities that fall 
classification of essential materials for 
the war effort,” the report reveals. “The 
work is being carried on with full knowl- 
edge of the Department of State and 
other agencies of the government, as well 


in the 


as the authorities in the various South 
American countries.” 

The company has continued expansion 
of its research activities, co-ordinating 

a” 

The 
special commodities division was created 
to replace the research products division. 


all phases into one department. 


“The research laboratories have con- 
tinued the chemical, physical and _ pilot 
plant investigation of foods and _ vita- 
mins, making notable contributions to the 
enriched flour program for the benefit of 
the company, government agencies and 
the industry at large,” the report states. 
“Investigations have been undertaken on 
the industrial applications of by-products, 
and have already reached a promising 
stage of pilot plant manufacturing and 
trials of products in the factories of 
potential customers. 

“Our engineering research group is 


active not only in co-operative pilot plant - 


work on industrial products and on me- 
chanical improvements in mill equipment, 
but also in engineering research on new 
mechanical devices. Some of these are of 
value to the war effort, and it is hoped 
will at the same time prepare us to util- 
ize commercially after the war the plants 
in which the company is now manufactur- 
ing equipment for the United States 
Navy.” 

The report indicates the company has 
converted an increasing proportion of 
its personnel and facilities to the war 
program. It is operating its expanded 


500 GMI EMPLOYEES ‘IN 
ARMED FORCES 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, — Approxi- 
mately 500 employees of General 
Mills, Inc., are now serving in the 
armed forces, the annual report of 
the company reveals. The firm keeps 
in touch with these men, and copies 
of the Modern Millwheel are sent 
them each month. From time to 
time throughout the year, gifts in- 
cluding boxes of cookies from the 
Betty Crocker kitchen and cigarettes 
have also been sent. 








mechanical manufacturing facilities in 
production of material for war 24 hours 
a day on a seven-day week basis. 

Distillation Products, Inc., a corpora- 
tion jointly owned by General Mills, 
Inc., and the Eastman Kodak Co., has 
made important contributions in the field 
of molecular distillation. During the past 
year the corporation has announced com- 
mercial production of an entirely new 
vitamin concentrate—Vegol, the richest 
known commercial source of natural vita- 
min E—and developed an oil vapor jet 
pump which may have wide application 
in many industrial fields. 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTOR MEETING 
TO STRESS CO-OPERATION 


Cuicaco, ILu.—With food retailers and 
distributors looking for new items to re- 
place those discontinued by priorities 
and rationing, attendance is expected to 
be large at the fifteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Food Distributors 
be held at the Hotel 
Sherman here Aug. 19-22. 
of the food industries’ 
co-operation with the government will be 
There 
will be talks also, on dehydrated food 
processing, dairy products merchandising, 
transportation problems, advertising, sell- 





Association, to 
Co-ordination 


a leading topic at the meeting. 


ing and point-of-sale promotions. 

Among the speakers at the four-day 
session will be John L. Rogers, director 
of the Division of Motor Transport, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., whose subject will be 
“Overcoming Wartime Transportation 
Problems”; Arch Crawford, of the Ad- 
vertising and Merchandising Department 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa; Joseph B. Pardieck, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., vice president of the De- 
hydrated Food Association. 

Walter Griefenhagen, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., will act as chairman of the Dairy 
Products Sales Clinic, which is arranged 
in co-operation with the American Dairy 
Association. 

Awards will be made again this year 
for the best packages in various classi- 
fications and products shown by conven- 
tion exhibitors. E. Gaffney is convention 
chairman. 
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KANSAS WHEAT LAND IN 
GOOD PLOWING CONDITION 


Wicuira, Kansas. — August opened 
with abundant rains in the south central 





Kansas area, putting wheat land in ex- 
cellent condition for fall plowing in prep- 
aration for seeding. Everything points 
to a bumper corn crop, which is some- 
thing unusual in the Wichita area. 

July rains totaled 2.34 inches, as com- 
pared to a normal of 2.94 inches. The 
first seven days of August brought 3.30 
inches, compared with a total of 3.06 
inches for the entire month. 
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KANSAS MILL MACHINERY 
BUSINESS UP FOR SALE 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Great Western 
Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, for 83 
years in the mill machinery and supply 
business, is offering its plant and equip- 
ment for sale. Michael Tauber & Co., 
Chicago, are agents for the property. 
Described as property which occupies 
80,000 sq ft of floor space on 31/, acres 
of ground, the industry has been an im- 
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Printers, Publishers and Advertisers Must 
Give Up Idle Plates 


The printing and publishing industry has been called upon to contribute “to 


the last ounce” its available scrap materials, chiefly copper and zinc used in engrav- 


ings and electrotypes. 


Printers of containers also come under a new WPB order, 


effective Oct. 1, prohibiting owners of obsolete printing plates to acquire any new 


metal, or plates containing restricted metals, which include copper, lead, zinc, tin or 


any alloy thereof. 
tainers will be considered obsolete. 
are excepted. 


Plates not used for one year by publishers and printers of con- 


Plates having an assured future use, however, 


Not only are printers and publishers affected by the order but their customers 


as well. 
anyone else’s account. 


other graphic arts services also must dispose of their obsolete stocks. 


Owners of obsolete plates may not acquire new metal for their own or for 
Thus printing customers, advertisers, advertising agencies, 
federal, state and local governmental bureaus, photo-engravers, electrotypers and 


Users of 


plates are urged by the printing and publishing branch of WPB to release used plates 


at the earliest possible date and not to wait for the full obsolescence period. 


Publishers are required by the order to notify advertisers who have plates in the 


publisher’s possession. 


This must be done before Sept. 1. 


Owners of obsolete plates 


who have not by Oct. 1 disposed of them will not be permitted to purchase new 


plates. 


All persons affected by the order are required to keep and preserve for not 


less than two years accurate and complete records of their inventory and sales of 


obsolete plates, subject to inspection by representatives of WPB. The provisions 


of the order take precedence over priority regulations so far as they are inconsistent 


with priority orders. 
ment. 


Violators of the order may be punished by fine or imprison- 
In addition they may lose their priority ratings. 








portant one to the city of Leavenworth. 
For many years Samuel Wilson owned 
the controlling interest in the company 
which was operated by his father before 
him. Percival Wilson, his son, bought 
the business several months ago and is 
now offering it for sale. 

The present owner of this business 
probably will retire entirely from the 
milling machinery business and devote his 
time to the hotel and other properties 
at Mobile, Ala., he recently inherited. 
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CCC RED WHEAT TRADING 
BRISK AT KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—About — 1,000,000 
bus of CCC red wheat was traded for 
hard winters Aug. 10 and 11, with the 





exchange apparently made on the basis 
of a 5@6c premium for the soft over 
the hard. Most of the trading is being 
done with grain elevators which, in turn, 
are finding a good demand from soft 
wheat mills. No. 
11.50% protein now brings about 81/,c 
over September. 


1 red wheat of about 


Exchange of the hard 
wheat for soft is going on at a_ brisk 
pace, as elevators find the demand good 
for soft wheat, and mills desire also to 
get possession of the red wheat under 
loan in their bins. 
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COMPARABLE PRICE HEARING SET 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 





of Agriculture has announced a_ public 
hearing to consider comparable prices 
for agricultural commodities under Sec- 
tion 3(b) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942. The commodities spe- 
cifically scheduled are citrus fruits for 
fresh use and for processing; avocados, 
dates, boysenberries, youngberries and 
grapes other than raisins; peppermint, 
spearmint and_ similar dry field 
peas; almonds, filberts, pecans and wal- 


oils; 


nuts; soybeans, peanuts for oil, tung 
nuts; and snap beans for processing, 
beets for processing, and other minor 
vegetables for processing such as carrots, 
squash, pumpkin, okra, parsnips, turnips, 
and rhubarb. The hearing will be held 


at the Roosevelt Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., 
during the week beginning Aug. 24. In 
addition the record will be kept open 
through Sept. 8, in order to accept addi- 
tional or supplementary briefs or state- 
ments which any interested parties may 

The purpose of this 
to hear testimony and 
to accept briefs or statements with re- 
spect 


desire to submit. 


hearing will be 


to whether the production and 
consumption of the commodities listed 
above have so changed during the last 
20 to 30 years as to result in a price out 
of line with parity prices for the basic 
crops corn, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco 
and peanuts for nuts. 
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FINAL GOLF PARTY SCHEDULED 

The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold its final golf party of 
the year Aug. 27, at the Medinah Country 
Club. A 
allied men are expected to participate in 


Cuicaco, Int. 


large number of bakers and 


the golf tournament for which merchan- 
dise and war stamps and bond _ prizes 
will be awarded. 
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STRIKE ACTION CLOSES 
ST. PAUL BAKING PLANT 


Officials of the Excelsior Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, have announced that as a 
direct result of the strike called by the 
bakers’ union for increased pay, the St. 
Paul plant has been closed, and the ma- 
chinery dismantled and sold. It has been 
reported that the Minneapolis plant of 
the company may also be permanently 
closed, but definite action has not been 
taken as yet. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PREMIUM UP AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Min NEAPOLIs, Minn.—Dry, high pro- 
tein wheat in the Minneapolis terminal 
is commanding increasing 


Where ordinary No. 1 


premiums. 
dark northern, 
12% protein, is quoted at 3c under to 
September option price, 138% brings Ic 
more, 14% 3c more, 15% 7c more and 
16% ile more, while an occasional car 
of 16,% from Montana sells as high 
as 16@17c over the September price. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales by mills in Southwest 
improved to 42%, compared with 28% pre- 
vious week and 268% year ago. Most 
orders, however, hand-to-mouth purchases 
and few buyers could be interested in long 
term bookings. 

Uneventful week in wheat market, plus 
millers’ lack of desire to push sales with 
so many costs uncertain, caused most of 
apathy. Only spark of activity was in ex- 
port fields, where bookings were brisk as 
result of renewed subsidy and formation of 
exporting association. Many buyers await- 
ing spring wheat movement to see what 
happens to wheat basis on spring wheat at 
that time. 

Clears available in somewhat larger quan- 
tities except that high proteins still hard 
to find. This business has become some- 
what restricted in last month both because 
of light offerings and fewer large buyers. 
Production about unchanged from previous 
week. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: established brands 
family flour $6.30@6.55, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.25@5.50, 95% $5.10@5.40, straight 
grade $5@5.20, first clears $3.80@4, second 
clear $3.70@3.80, low grade $3.60@3.70. 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported domes- 
tic business fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow and 10 
dull 

Oklahoma City: Further curtailment in 
buying brought sale averages to 20%, com- 
pared with, 23 last week. Bakers bought 
approximately 40% of bookings. Operations 
continued steady, averaging 75%, same as 
last week. Prices steady, closed unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 8: hard wheat short pat- 
ent $6. 20@7.30, soft wheat short patent 
$6.20@7.30, standard patent $5.90@6.90, bak- 
ers extra fancy $5.70@5.80, bakers’ short 
patent $5.55@5.65, bakers standard $5.50@ 
5.60. 

Omaha: Not much change noted in sales. 
Sales ranging from 24 to 50% of capacity 
reported. Buying largely small orders for 
prompt delivery. Shipping directions on 
former contracts fair to good. Mills op- 
erated five to seven days and _ produced 
27,000 bbls of flour. Mills quoted family 
fancy $5.80@6.05, family standard $5.35@ 
5.55, bakers short $5.35@5.55, bakers stand- 
ard $5.10@5.30. 

Wichita: Sales at about 25%; operations 
from 75 to 100%; prices unchanged to 
higher. 

Hutchinson: Business continued sluggish; 
buyers displayed little interest and new com- 
mitments meager. Shipping directions con- 
tinue free. 

Salina: Demand very slow; prices about 
5c bbl higher. Shipping directions good. 

Texas: Demand shows no improvement; 
sales still no more than 20 or 25% of ca- 
pacity, and practically confined to iamae 
territory. Buying continues of hand-to- 
mouth nature. Prices practically unchanged. 
Quotations, Aug. 7: family flour 48's, extra 
high patent $6.30@6.70, high patent $5.80@ 
6.40, standard bakers 98's $5.50@5.80; first 
clears, sacked $4.50@4.60, delivered Texas 
common points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Current grain market hardly 
the kind to create much confidence among 
flour buyers, so that buying is not as heavy 
and general as it might be, even though 
flour prices now are at level that should 
be attractive, everything considered. 

Inquiry more general than it has been, 
and smaller car lot trade beginning to take 
hold. While sales so far have not been as 
heavy as normal for this season of year, 
millers feel that things are shaping them- 
selves for better buying movement, and 
they rather anticipate that trade will be 
buying for six to eight months ahead be- 
fore very long. 

Bookings last week showed little increase. 
For Northwest they totaled 69% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 53% week earlier 
and 235% year ago. 

Clears remarkably strong, some of lead- 
ing brands of fancy clear being quoted 
higher than second patent. Most of larger 
spring wheat companies oversold on clears, 
and cannot keep their trade supplied. 

Shipping directions holding up fairly well, 
although some companies say they show 
tendency to taper off again. 

Quotations, Aug. 11: established brands 
family patents $6.05@6.15, spring first pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, standard patent $5.65@5.75, 
fancy clear $5.60@5.80, first clear $5.35@ 
5.50, second clear $4.15, whole wheat $5.45 
@ 5.75. 

Interior Mills, including Duluth: Fair in- 
quiry, but buyers and sellers apart in their 
views, so bookings very light. Directions 
hard to get. Millfeed, however, has strength- 
ened; demand for mixed cars taking fair 
percentage of current production; consider- 
able interest in future shipment. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Toledo: Business all shot to pieces. One 
miller says ‘“‘never before such a condition.” 
No. 2 red wheat has gone from 8c under 
September future to 3%c over on Toledo 
bids, 27c rate points to New York, and sold 
in Chicago the other day for 11%c over. No 
carrying charge and no satisfactory hedge 
on purchase of wheat other than sale of 





makes operations difficult and unduly haz- 


several dollars and 
wheat to go up several cents. 


behind that government policies. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
points to New York, Aug. 
equivalent to 3%c 
Soft winter, hard winter and 
wheat flours being 
) prices for first time in years, 
soft winter has lost any advantage 
enjoyed from costing less. 
soft winter wheat standard patent flour 


bakers patent $5.75, hard winter wheat 


Demand very poor; prices are 
offerings ample. 
patent family $6.25@6.50, 


hard winter short patent family 
standard _patent $5.75 @6, 

;. patent family $5. 75@ s, 
standard te $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.7 
G 


coming in moderate way from some 


higher priced contracts made on last wheat 
advance and are wary of market. 


tomary 24-hour booking period at old price, 


business reported. 
and relatively better than sales volume. 


5, standard patent $5.30@5.65, 
second clear scarce, 
flour $7.30@7.45; 


clear $4.35@4.90; 


standard $5.40@ 
clear $4.60@5.25. 


other grades draggy. 
report trade generally holding back clearing 


orders placed on books for 90@120-day ship- 
Shipping instructions improved. 


ard patent $5.45@5.80, first clear $5.40@5.85. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Crop news occupying attention of 
buyers, who are watching closely movement 
of spring wheat crop and waiting. Most 
buying for immediate needs where old con- 
tracts cleaned up or need covering. After 
brief spurt, shipping directions dropped 
back and are rather light. First clears con- 
tinue strong. Vacation season helps dim 
buying impetus. Foreign trade light. Prices 
adjusted somewhat, but changes routine and 
without significance. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: spring fancy patent 
$7.55@7.65, top bakery patent $6.10@6.20, 
standard patent $6@6.10, spring straights 
$5.85@5.90, spring first clear $5.40@5.50, 
soft winter short patent $6.50@6.60, pastry 
$5.60@5.70. 

New York: Sales light. Business locally 
settled to summer slackness, except for 
baking companies serving vacation areas. 
Shipping directions show falling off; collec- 
tions also slow. Unchanged price range 
offers no incentive to buying; quotations 
generally fairly firm. Premiums on high 
glutens continue to advance in Southwest, 
where they run 10@30c over standard grades 
and are approaching closer to 30@40c dif- 
ferential asked by northwestern mills. Clears 
not offered freely in any section, although 
sales of springs reported. Eastern cake 
flours, which were considerably below west- 
ern or midwesterns in price, present spotty 
condition. Some mills, which had _ the 
wheat, offer them at extremely low levels, 
while others report great difficulty in ob- 
taining enough grain to take advantage of 
20c higher price. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: spring high glutens 
$6.20@6.50, standard patents $5.80@6, clears 
$5.65@5.85, southwestern high glutens $5.95 
@6.25, standard patents $5.75@5.95, soft 
winter straights, eastern $5.15@5.40. 

Boston: New business extremely light. 
Competitive conditions seemingly improved, 
quotations indicating mills not inclined to 
make price concessions. Trade not particu- 
larly interested just now since majority 
well covered and those running close to 
board buying only for immediate needs. 
Southwestern patents in better demand than 
other types. Small amount of buying on 
family brands for replacement purposes. 
Shipping directions not entirely satisfactory. 
Quotations show little change. 

Quotations, Aug. 7: spring high glutens 
$6.30@6.45, short patents $6.15@6.25, stand- 
ard patents $5.95@6.15, first clears $5.70@ 
5.80, southwestern short patents $6.15@6.25, 
standard patents $5.95@6.10, Texas short 
patents $6.35@6.45, standard patents $6.25 
@6.35, soft winter patents $5.60@5.80, 
straights $5.40@5.60, clears $5.20@5.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations steady as demand 
shows practically no change; receipts, 16,- 
212 bbls, an increase of 3,166 bbls over 
last week. Quotations, Aug. 8: spring first 
patent $6.40@6.65, standard $6.15@ 6.35, hard 
winter short patent $6.05@6.25, 95% a 
6.10, soft winter short patent $6.30@7, 
straight $4.75@5.10. 

Philadelphia: No unusual activity to de- 
mand, but prices generally well sustained. 
Slight decline in hard winters, but at re- 
vised figures undertone firm. Buyers con- 
tinue cautious and limit operations to small 
lots in most cases to take care of imme- 
diate needs. On other hand, most mills firm 











GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 














Kanaas City St. Louis Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
110% 112% eves rer 107% 109% 
111 113% s0ee pean 108% 110% 
110% 113 Sees er 108% 110% 
110% 113% sae ‘nee 108% 111% 
110% 112% seas eeee 108% 110% 
110% 113% sees eee 108% 111 
Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Dec. Closed Closed 
90 a5 wane awk ieee : 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 veh s 
OATS 
Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
85% 87 49% 51% 45% 47% 
85% 87% 50 52 45% 48% 
85% 87% 50% 51% 45% 47% 
84% se% 50% 52 45% 47% 
83% 85% 50% 51% 45% 47% 
84% 85% 50% 51% 45% 47% 
FLAXSEED BARLEY 
‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
246% 250% 246% éke% 53% eeee 
245% 248% 245% ee 53% 
248% 250% 247% vows 54% 
248% 251% 248% ee 55 
246% 249% 246% aes 55% 
245% 248% 245% er 55% 





Hard winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 


Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





were Kansas City St. —— Buffalo 
Buccs @ 32.00 $. @ $. $....@36.00 
31. 00@31. 50 33. tO 34.00 aon P 
Oo 32/00 @ @ vr. 
-»@34.00 32. 50 @ 33.00 254 35. ‘50 iil @3s.5 
- @35.00 vs Peer - +++ @37.00 -.-@39.00 
Philadelphia ‘Bo oston peer aes Nashville 
$39.50 @ 40.00 sarod “—— 75 $. -+++ $36.50@37.00 
39.75 @ 40.00 es cots 86. 000 see. 
-G fee lee i6. bd 36.60 TTY, tre 
39. 75@ 40. 00 40.00 @ 40.50 - @35.0 cece eeee 
41.50@42.00 41.00@41.50 36. 00@ 36. HH 38.00@ 39.00 
41.50 @ 42.00 e+ @41.50 Se Se Se Jee 
Shorts Midalings | 
$....@30.00 $....@33.00 


- @29.00 


ae 


{Fort William baste. tTuesday prices. 
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in views, show no disposition to effect sales 
at expense of concessions. Quotations, Aug 
8: spring wheat short patent $6.10@6.25, 
standard patent $5.90@6.10, first spring 
clear $5.60@5.75, hard winter short patent 
5.75@5.90, 95% $5.60@5.75, soft winter 
straights $4.80@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Sales limited to small lots, 
with buyers still adhering to cautious policy 
in their activities. Bakers, however, are 
looking forward to a marked improvement 
in their business as Labor Day draws near 
Lack of confidence in reports from Wash- 
ington held responsible for lack of real life 
in local market. Shipping directions quite 


active. Family trade demand continues 
slow. Limited lots of spring wheat and 
hard winters booked, all for near-by de- 
livery. High protein clears in good de- 


mand. Soft winters higher, with demand 
brisk. Jobbers report little change in gen- 
eral situation. Quotations, Aug. 8: spring 
short patent $6.30@6.75, standard patent 
$6@6.25; hard winter short patent $5.804 6, 
standard patent $5.60@5.75, low protein hard 
winter standard patent $5.50@5.65, spring 
clears $5.90@6.10, soft winters $5.10@5.35, 


bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Conservatism seemed to he 
watchword of bakers last week and they 
only purchased in limited quantities to 
cover immediate needs. Those who had 
purchased at lower prices than present basis 
are using up these contracts, as _ flour 
prices during week were unchanged to lic 
bbl higher at outset despite weakened and 
lower option wheat prices. Midwestern soft 
wheat flours showed greater strength, with 
advance almost steady during past three 
weeks. Even with this, however, buyers 
only purchasing for quick delivery. South- 
western hard wheat flours mostly inquired 
for by bread baking and jobbing industry, 
although total sales small. Activity in 
northern spring wheat flours low. No in- 
quiries for Pacific Coast flours as prices 
are noncompetitive. Bread and cake pro- 
duction good, likewise cracker and maca- 
roni production. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.45@6.75, first patent $6.25 
@6.45, standard patent $5. 95@6.15, fancy 
clear $5.65@5.90, first clear $5.40@5.60, sevc- 
ond clear $4.80@5.20; hard winter wheat 
family patent $5.70@5.95, bakers short pat- 
ent $5.45@5.70, 95% $5.25@5.50, first clear 
$4.35@5, second clear $3.95@4.25; soft 
wheat short patent $#25@6.85, straight 
$5.50@5.85, first clear $4.60@4.95. 

Atlanta: A soft tone to new business, 
buyers resting after replenishing bookinys 
recently. Demand from blenders very slow 
as their supplies ample to meet rather du!! 
requirements. Shipping directions on sched- 
ule. No volume of trading with family 
flour dealers and sales remain extreme}) 
dull. Cheap prices continue to be offered 
throughout territory, but those without 
bookings show no interest regardless of 
prices quoted. Deliveries pretty slow to just 
medium. Bakers showing very little inter- 
est and sales to them scattered and smal! 
interest in soft wheat flour continues from 
them to some extent. Movement on con- 
tracts fair to good. Prices unchanged to 
10, 15 and 20c higher. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.35@6.50, standard patent 
$6.25, straight $6.15, first bakery clear $5.95 
@6.10; hard wheat family short patent $6.7 
@6.90, fancy patent $6.30@6.50, standard 
patent $6.30@6.50, special or low grade 
$5.90@6.10, 95% $6.10@6.55; bakery short 
patent $5.95@6.20, standard patent $5.85 
6.10, straight $5.75@6, first bakery clear 
$5.35@5.60; hard wheat low protein 95° 
$5.40@5.55, bulk; first clear $4.75@4.95 
bulk; second clear $4.50@4.70, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.25@7.45, fancy 
patent $6.85@7.05, standard patent $6.85%@ 
7.05, special or low grade $6.45@6.65; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $6.25@6.40; 
soft wheat 95% $5.70@5.85, bulk; straight 
$5.60@5.75, bulk; fancy cut-off $5.20@5.30. 
bulk; first clear $4.60@4.80, bulk; second 
clear $4.35@4.55, bulk; Pacific Coast soft 
wheat 95% $6.15, bulk; self-rising famil) 
flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 20c higher 

Nashville: New business rather quiet 
Soft wheat mills not interested in making 
bookings, their quotations limited because 
of inability to secure sufficient amounts of 
wheat to cover any big sales. Hard wheat 
flour sold in moderate way due probab)) 
to fact that prices were 30@50c cheaper 
than soft and buyers could not get muc)h 
soft. However, even hard wheat mills not 
willing to book ahead. Outbound shipments 
to merchants, jobbers and retailers in South 
and Southeast just fair. This being usua! 
dull season in South, however, local blend 
ers not alarmed over situation. 

Bakers experiencing good demand for al! 
their products, but larger ones mostl) 
booked for some 90 days and not reportinz 
new purchases. Smaller bakers buying re- 
quirements day to day. Shipping directions 
fairly good. Prices advanced another 3' 
@40c due to strength of cash wheat. Quo 
tations, Aug. 8: soft winter wheat short 
patent $7.15@7.80, standard patent $6.85@ 
7.10, faney patent $6.45@6.85, clears $6.154 
6.45, hard winter wheat short patent $6.5" 
@6.90, standard patent $6.20@6.50, spring 
wheat short patent $6.70@7.40, standard 
patent $6.40@6.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Turned quiet; new business 
booked rather light. Inquiries continue ver) 
good, developing considerable small lot or- 
ders. Large buyers out of market. Gov- 
ernment subsidy of $1.25 on shipments to 
Americas failed to attract buyers. Business 
in that direction not developed in any vol- 
ume. Shipping instructions very good, en- 
abling mills to operate at near capacity 
levels. Quotations, Aug. 8: family patent 
$6.10@6.20, bluestem $6.50@6.65, straight 
soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry $5.75@5.90. 
Dakota $6.70@6.85, Montana $6.30@6.45. 

Portland: Little activity in Pacific North- 
west flour circles as markets show soften- 
ing and prices were lower for week. Buy- 
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ers not inclined to book ahead, with weak- @6.30, Montana standard patents $5.90@6, 
“4 ness being shown. Larger buyers booked California bluestem patents $5.50@5.70, Cali- 





+ well ahead; smaller ones lack incentive for fornia pastry $5@5.20. 
further purchases. ? 
Export subsidy renewed last week, in 








put because of heavy bookings made in June, 





practically same form. Mills have one week United States Grain Stocks 

in which to make sales, the subsidy last : . é . 

week being $1.25 bbl. Mild interest shown Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
S, n part of South-Central American buyers, afloat at the principal markets of the United 
y 9 States at the close of the week ending Aug. 




















e *ted to be some time before large 1, 1942, and Aug. 2, 1941, as reported to 
i KA ae geperted. ~ the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Small amount of southeastern business, Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 
* put prices not in line for any large volume. Canadian 
e Quotations, Aug. 8: soft wheat straights, -—American— -——in bond— 
e 98's, f.o.b. Kansas common points, $5.60@ Aug. 1 Aug.2 Aug.1 Aug. 2 Vv Vv Vv 
Ss 5.80; f.o.b. mill, all Montana $5.95@6.15; 1942 1941 1942 1941 
d bluestem bakers, unbleached $5.90@6.10; wheat ...... 261,420 246,702 16,795 29,829 . ‘ _ ae 
os bluestem bakers $5.40@5.85, Big Bend blue- I an 49,746 43,701 none <= Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
- stem $5.65@5.85, cake $7.45@7.65, pastry Oats |... |... 2,186. 7,328 es 366 $1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 
d $5.05@5.25, pie $5.05@5.25, fancy hard Rye ......... 17,212 11,077 1,329 1,188 . I sos A 
wheat clears $5.40@5.60; whole wheat, 100% Barley...) 3336 6 471 <e 200 will be accepted for 2¥c per word, 50c minimum. Display Want 
K $5.55@5.75, graham $4.90@5.10, cracked fPlaxseed .... 589 1,375 i Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
4 wheat $5.10@5.30. 
4 San Francisco: Prices steady and firmly Vv ” * 
d held, with decline in millfeed values firm- Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
4 ing factor. Interest in buying improved, 





i, articularly among larger users; some round Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
Ge eales " vamental : Quotations Aug. 8: principal distributing centers for the week HELP WANTED 


eastern family patents $8.60@8.80, Califor- ending Aug. 8, in tons, with comparisons: 








ata Net e tn e m ene 
e nia family patents $8.40@8.60, Oregon- --Receipts—, -——Shipments— v 
y Washington bluestem blends  $5.60@5.90, ' 19420 1941-19420 1941) WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
0 northern hard wheat patents $5.70@5.90, Minneapolis ‘+ cee oss 7,550 7,550 well located 500-bbl mill in Middle West. 
d pastry $5.20@5.40, Dakota standard patents Kansas City os Saee 2,775 3,825 4,175 Give age, references and expected salary. 
8 $6.20@6.40, Idaho hard wheat patents $5.60 Philadelphia .. 440 440 +2 oss Address 5724, The Northwestern Miller, 
I @5.80, Montana spring wheat patents $6.10 Milwaukee 80 20 2,860 2,280 Minneapolis, Minn. 
os _ a = 
d WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST IN 
t interior mill, 1,500 bbls capacity; oppor- 


tunity for advancement to party now 
9 










MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WANTED—MILL EQUIPMENT FOR EX- 
port. We buy complete mills or a single 
machine for spot cash. Market for all 
sizes. Hi. C. Davis Mill Machinery, Bon- 
ner Springs, Kansas, 

















h 

e doing assistant’s work. Address 22, The 
s Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1 

SITUATIONS WANTED 

° RDN arena ae beet te - ; 
COMPETENT MILLER, 39, FAMILY, GOOD 


millwright and spouter, wants position 
with good going concern; West preferred. 





t Member of A.O.M. Address 5720, The 
5 FI Northwestern! Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

y our EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT OF 
: flour and feed mill desires position as 


. production manager; have both operative 
The right clears for your and laboratory experience. Address 5714, 
* . The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

needs, at the right price— Minn. = 
EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN, ABLE 

and when you want them. to take charge of all detail work, office 
“ work, credit department, sales, wheat and 
» feed, mixes, purchases, etc. Willing to 
1 consider any reasonable offer. Inquiries 
; fi * ‘F ) solicited; will pay own _ transportation 
; L 4 JEWE LL & SON eee Flourists costs, and come on trial; best references. 
4 . s Address 5711, The Northwestern Miller, 


205-6 New York Life Bldg.—L. D. 74—Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 


1 

t : Or EXPERIENCED MILL MAN NOT 
‘ Strictly Flour Brokerage For er 30 Years ject to draft, with proven sales record 
t 


establishing bakery and family flour busi- 
ness seeks position with southwestern mill 
in office sales work; personally acquainted 
with car lot buyers in wide territory; also 


qualified to handle traffic work. Address 
r FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 5707, The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board 


of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





























MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Sd eee nanmeaamenne ned 











ROLLER MILLS, SIFTERS, REELS, DUST 
collectors, purifiers, percentage feeders, 
bran dusters, scourers, grain separators, 
receiving separators, N. & M. chills, 10x36. 
Schuchardt Bros., 208 19th Ave, N, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


30,000 IRON PULLEYS—GEARS, SPROCK- 
ets and other power transmission ma- 
chinery; tremendous stocks of new and 
reconditioned material; also rubber, 
leather and woven cotton belting. Send 
for Catalog B. See our ad, page 35, this 
magazine. Teuscher Pulley & Belting Co., 
801 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 

I—NO. 946 EUREKA RECEIVING SEPA- 
rator, with ball-bearing eccentrics and 
screen cleanings; 1—No, 438 Eureka mill- 
ing separator, late type; 4—Knickerbocker 
dust collectors, large size; 1—N. & M. 
50-bu meal dryer; 3—Purifiers, 21”x76", N. 
& M; 4—-Stands of shell bearing 7”x24” 
rolls; 2—Stands of 7”x18”" roils; 2—Sets of 
chills, 7”x18", for collar oiler, N. & M; 
2—Sets of chills, old style, N. & M., 9”x 
24”'s; 1—set of chills for shell bearing 
Allis, 9”x18"; 6—Stands of 9”x30" N. & 
M. rolls; 5—Stands of 9”x24" N. & M. 
rolls; 2—Large Williams hammermills. F. 














S = W. Mann, Box 67, East St. Louis, 
t Ccnsultation and Research on MAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 20 YEARS’ EX- 
5 perience flour and feed milling and grain 
) business, wishes to make change; familiar 
1 with buying grain and all mill supplies, KING MIDAS 
a also formulas and mixing of stock and 
: Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. poultry feeds; experienced In traffic: work FLOUR 
and milling in transit rates. Have done 
H s > selling. Capable of managing small 
t P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 48-14 Thirty-third Street Biological, Chemical, SS SAA eo ae } ' 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. ty Fluorometric and nal - Png Ber ee sory PB a —- KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
t D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y, Microbiological Methods ered. Address 5723, The Northwestern Minneapolis, U. S. A. 
; Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 
t 
























































Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 
: Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
; slices, CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 
sv nbiatte’s IN STOCK 
ANY WIDTH TO 48” 
" Repairing Rubber Belting 
Write us about any belt- 
7 ing you think you can use 
again. We make little 
ones out of big. 
, If you want to sell your 
discarded belts, get in 
touch with us at once. 
EXAMPLE OF OUR SERVICE:.A Kansas City If you need elevator or conveyor belting and 
‘ mill broke an elevator leg belt recently. Plenty want the best with at once delivery, order Te-Co 
of wheat tied up. We furnished from stock 275 ft rubber belting. 
of 26-inch 8-ply Te-Co punched for cups. This is 
regular service with us. Catalog Bon Request. 
: 





SECOND AND DELMAR “The Test of Time Since '99’’ 


















ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 











Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $5.50@ 5.85 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.30@ 55 
Spring first clear ........... 5.104 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.404 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 5.20@ 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.35@ 
Soft winter short patent 60@ 





Soft winter straight ......... 
Soft winter first clear ...... 
Rye flour, white ...ccccsecss 
Rye flour, dark ....cccccsees 


5 
5 
4.60@ 5.25 
3.65@ 3.90 
; 


40@ 5.65 
3.00@ 3.35 


Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— 


Family patent ...... $6.10@6.20 $8.40@8.60 
Soft winter straight... 5.75@5.90 ....@.... 
MRE ccc cs ceceeoess 5.75@5.90 5.20@5.40 


iTuesday prices. 











{Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
$5.80@ 5.90 §$....@.... 50@ 6.10 $6.10@ 
5.65@ 5.75 er. ee §.45@ 5.80 6.00@ 
5.35@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.85 5.404 
a 5.60@ 6.00 
Paes § 5.40@ 5.75 
ee 3.80@ 4.00 50@ 4.90 
~~ eee See, Peer 70@ 
oD ucee Tern Frere 5.95@ 
eT. Peer ee ee 5 @ 5.85 
3.50@ 3.85 Ter? Sere ooee@ 4.40 
2.70@ 3.25 oD scas oooe@ 3.80 
Seattle San Francisco 
EPEOOER ccc cvee $6.70@ 6.85 $6.20@ 6.40 
Montana ...... 6.30@ 6.45 5.90@ 6.00 


6.504@ 


Buffalo 

6.20 
6.10 
5.50 


6.60 


4. 
4 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat 


3.204 
5.804 


75 
15 








Toronto **Winnipeg 
-@5.25 $....@5.30 





New York Baltimore 
6.50 $6.40@ 
6.15@ 
coee Bees 
6.05@ 6. 
5.85@ 6. 
cove @esce 
eee 6.30@ 7. 
5.40 *4.75@ 65. 
coe o@..0- 
4.45 -@ 4.80 
@ 4.10 
patent. .$... 
pat. «ee» @4.50 
clear{.. -@3.40 


flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 








nenen 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Philadelphia 





Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
-25 $6.15@ 6.25 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.70@ 7.40 
10 5.95@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.00 6.40@ 6.70 
.75 5.70@ 5.80 5.00@ 5.25 ——— ee 
5.90 6.15@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.90 
5.75 5.95@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.00 6.20@ 6.50 
cece Deces 5.00@ 5.25 Shaw 60: 
ees 5.60@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.00 7.15@ 7.80 
.65 5.40@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 6.85@ 7.10 
ee 5.20@ 5.40 4.75@ 5.00 6.15@ 6.45 
45 :+esak oe ooee@ 4.50 202 @ 
oPiecvee 3.25@ 3.50 ee. ae 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring exports§ ........ 31s 3d ee 
Ontario 90% patentst ....$4.25 


. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills waiting for infor- 
mation from Ottawa as to cost to them of 
spring wheat now that new crop year is 
here. Matter has been under discussion 
with wheat board at Winnipeg, where it 
is understood an announcement is pending. 
Meanwhile, spring wheat milling companies 
are stiffening their resistance to price-cut- 
ting tendencies which have prevailed for 
many months. So far, lists show no 
changes, but free and easy prices hitherto 
so prevalent are disappearing. Demand 
limited to immediate needs of bakers and 
other buyers. When new prices are an- 
nounced it will be taken for granted that 
no further changes will be made for some 
time. 

Quotations, Aug. 8: top patents $f bbl, 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Substantial sale of government regulation 
white flour made to the British purchasing 
authorities on Aug. 1, first in some time. 
Mills have plenty of business on books to 
keep them going for some time. New- 
foundland and West Indies booked for as 
much as there is shipping space to carry. 
Export prices unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 
8: vitaminized flour for U. K., August- 
September shipment, 31s 3d, October-No- 
vember 31s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. sea- 
board. 

Winter wheat flour from Ontario mills 
plentiful and will become more so as de- 
liveries of new crop wheat increase. Qual- 
ity good and mills look forward to more 
active business when prices become stabil- 
ized. Decline since week ago amounts to 
10c bbl. Quotations, Aug. 8: new crop pure 
winters $4.25 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. For West In- 
dian trade dealers ask $4 bbl, bulk, sea- 
board. 

Winnipeg: Demand slow; no new export 
business and domestic sales on hand-to- 
mouth basis; supplies ample; mills operating 
only part time; eastern mills credited with 
purchases of small lots of Nos. 3 and 4 
northern in local cash wheat market, Quo- 
tations, Aug. 8: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export business again offer- 
ing to western Canadian flour mills during 
week, but shippers unable to take advan- 
tage of it because of lack of shipping space. 
Several buyers in Central America cabled 
for bids, and while Canadian prices were 
well in line, no business reported here. 
First important demand for export flour 
here for some months and very disappoint- 
ing to mills to Have to turn it down, but 
steamship companies operating on this coast 
will make no commitments, 

Domestic business continues to hold up 
well; prices generally steady, although prai- 
rie houses report having difficulty in main- 
taining present levels. First patents in cot- 
ton 98's on a cash basis are $5.40, with 
bakers patents at $5 and vitamin B grinds 
at $4.90, on same basis. Sales of vitamin 
flour understood to be very much down from 
couple of months ago, public having largely 
switched back to patent flours. In addi- 
tion stores not finding a very ready sale 
for vitamin loaves, housewife taking ordi- 
nary loaf since there is practically no dif- 
ference in color between two loaves. 

Ontario pastry flour supplies reported 
easier to obtain and prices have weakened 
considerably in past fortnight on prospect 
of good wheat crop there. Prices for Au- 
gust shipment to trade here down to $7, 
a decline of some 60c from a fortnight ago. 
Ontario pastry flour about only soft wheat 
flour now available here, supplies of Ameri- 
ean grinds having been almost completely 
used up since new imports have been per- 
mitted for some months. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 











Quotations Tuesday, Aug. 11 

Minneapolis: Prices have reacted about 
$1.50 ton from low point week ago. De- 
mand has been very good since middle of 
last week, particularly for bran and. std. 
midds., with mixers and consumers in .mar- 
ket. Buying mostly for quick shipment, but 
increasing interest is shown in future ship- 
ment feed. Millers say they can get pre- 
mium over spot for September shipment, 
and possibly $2 over for November-Decem- 
ber. Undertone better than it has been for 


some time, and, while buyers have backed 
away on account of advance, there is still 
enough inquiry to absorb offerings, with 
no accumulation of stocks anywhere; bran 
and std. midds. $32, flour midds. $34, red 
dog $35. 

Kansas City: Both bran and shorts some- 
what stronger as buyers show some interest 
and mill offerings remain only slightly 
larger than current demand; bran $314 
31.50, gray shorts $32.50@ 33. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand on feed, 
with prices unchanged; quotation basis bur- 
lap bags, carload shipment, northern de- 
livery: bran $1.60@1.65, mill run $1.65@ 
1.70, shorts $1.70@1.75; southern delivery: 
bran $1.65@1.70, mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts 
$1.75@ 1.80. 

Omaha: Demand for millfeeds fairly good, 
improved in some quarters; bran $30@31, 
brown shorts $31.50, gray shorts and flour 
midds. $32@32.75, red dog $35. 

Wichita: Good; trend about steady; sup- 
ply even with demand; bran $30.50@30.75, 
shorts $32.50@ 32.75. 

Hutchinson: Strong; trend fairly steady; 
supply inadequate; bran $30@ 30.50, mill run 
$31@31.50, gray shorts $32@32.50, Kansas 
City basis. 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good for 
bran and fair for shorts; trend slightly 
higher on bran, slightly lower on _ shorts; 
supply sufficient; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $30.25@30.75, gray shorts $32@32.50. 

Fort Worth: Fair; trend slightly higher; 
supply well adjusted to available outlet; 
bran $33.60@34, gray shorts $37.60@ 38.40, 
white shorts, none offered, car lots, del. 
Texas com, pts. or Galveston domestic rate. 


Chicago: Good; trend firmer; supply lim- 
ited; spring and hard winter bran $34, 
std. midds. $33.50, flour midds. $35@35.50, 
red dog $35.50@ 36. 

St. Louis: Bran $33.75@34, pure bran $34 
@34.25, gray shorts $35.25@35.50, brown 
shorts $34.75@35, nominal; red dog $37. 

Toledo: Has been slipping, as expected, 
holding up fairly well in demand and price 
at present levels, but further declines not 
impossible; soft winter wheat bran $34@ 
34.50, mixed feed $34.50, flour midds. $35, 
std. $33.50; no accumulations, moving into 
consumption. 

Cincinnati: Demand not so good; trend 
easier; supplies not burdensome; bran $35.50 
@ 36, gray shorts $36436.50, brown $35; 
red dog not quoted, 

Buffalo: After dip in demand, especially 
for std. midds. and heavy grades, prices 
leveled off, becoming more stabilized and 
in tune with usual seasonal factors; trend 
steady; supply light; bran $36, std. midds. 
$35.50, flour midds. $38.50, second clear 
$40.50, red dog $39, heavy mixed feeds 
$38.50. . 

New York: No interest; trend lower; 
supply more than ample; bran $38.50, std. 
midds, $38.50, flour midds. $40.50, red dog 
$40.50. 

Boston: Demand better, but confined 
largely to near-by needs; offerings free from 
domestic sellers, with midds, falling below 
bran; western sources higher than Buffalo 
on midds., usually 50c¢ per ton; Canadian 
sources quiet; std. bran $40.75@41.75, std. 





all 
sorbed; 
days a week. 


midds, 


std. 


$40@ 40.50, 
red dog $41.50. 


Baltimore: 
ply ample; 
winter bran $39.25@39.75, 
@39, flour midds. $41@42, red dog $41@42. 


Philadelphia: 


spring 


flour 


ply 


$40.50. 
Atlanta: 
plent; 
42, std. 
for immediate, 


gust, 


Nashville: 
prices lower; feeders using homegrown feed- 
stuffs; good shape; 

Seattle: 
$35 @ 35.50. 

Portland: 
shorts, 

Ogden: 


bran 


white 


lots, 
and 
$41, 


$41.50@ 42, 
Pittsburgh: 


midds. 


pastures 
@37, gray shorts $38@39. 


Good; trend steady; 


Moderate; 
supply moderate; bran, std. $39.50@40, pure 
winter $39.75@40, 
soft winter*nominal; midds., std. $39.50@40, 
$41.50@42. 
trend steady; 
$38.25, 


$39.75@40, 


Light; 


Sales 


Mill 


red 
Improved; 
spring 


in 


flour 


Improved; 
bran 


hard 


bran 


$41.95, 
$37.90 
$46.70 @47. 


dog 


rye 
for 


midds, 


trend firmer; 
$39@ 39.50, 
std. midds. $38.50 


trend easy; 
bran $39.50@41, gray shorts $40.50@ 
midds. 


last 


continue 


run, 


$36.50. 


midds. 
Ogden. 
$40.50, 
$41.50 
prices: red bran and mill run $41.20, blend- 


$36 @ 36.50; 


Business good with 
product available; 
working 
Quotations (down 
run $35.50, 
$36.50, 
Denver prices: 
blended $40.50, 
per 


offerings readily 
to capacity 


ton. 


ed $41.20, white $41.20, midds. 


ing), 


f.o.b. 


Francisco shipments, 
San Francisco: 


steady; offerings light, 
of increasing; 
Kansas 


mill 


demand 


$39.50@ 40; 
$38.50 @ 39, 


white $39.50@40. 


mill 


$40@ 40.50, 
$41 @ 41.50, 


bran 


blended 


@40. 


Los Angeles: 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand 

despite of more pasture. 

wanted for export to New England markets, 
but enough are to be had. 
opinion that this demand 

off and domestic market 

as harvest of coarse grains 

Premium shipment to U. 


ton since 


ton, 


included, 
Montreal 


and 


domestic 


$26.50; 


$39 @ 39.50, 
white 
shorts 


Los 


std. 


Angeles and San 


Tone easier; 
but show 
and 


run $39.50@40. 


run 


Fair; 


week ago. 
shorts $30. 
mixed 
freights. 
Winnipeg: Eastern demand continues good 
taken; 

negligible» bran $28, 
29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
small lots ex-country 


stocks 


midds. 
or 


warehouses $3 extra, 


Vancouver: 
dealers reporting 


with 


which 


Trend steady; 
big call 
large proportion 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Aug. 8, and 


year ago: 


-——-Wheat—, -——Corn—, 








1942 1941 1942 1941 
oe ce Oe ET 7,483 8,010 339 280 
a, ET rr er. pee 6,534 9,261 7,116 6,914 
ML. wn'k'-0s'e-0.:0-5%.0% 116 560 — << 
I, 6:65 2.4:425Sa-cnovam 10,640 15,159 13,940 7,705 
MD us eae eee os ‘ 187 193 
err 130 160 2 2 
a EES ae err 31,538 25,426 4,637 1,946 
Wa WROWER occ cccas oe 14,144 11,989 91 428 
ee ee 5,295 5,333 16 
a ee, eee 12,03 11,045 os ee 
ERGURMODONS 22 icc ccices 1,529 2,987 1,565 1,096 
Ee eee 40,161 39,915 2,025 1,698 
SEUNG ssecccaccces 2,782 2,962 1,206 1,414 
ree 35,914 34,169 4,299 3,957 
New Orleans .......... 2,143 1,952 +194 231 
SE WE. <b 4. 6:6:5-0:0:6:0:6.9.8 0 460 517 222 412 
RS ree ee 16,917 13,814 4,458 7,129 
SE Bae biG V's 40 6518-8 a 836 1,450 324 76 
Phitteeeiphia ~....cccces 2,679 1,802 80 261 
 f. (Sao s 6,938 8,167 2,453 894 
bee 1,737 1,264 704 1,205 
OB a eee 6,997 6,176 324 1,234 
DEE tk tau Ohne vidhane 8,971 8,392 1 os 
Ae errr ee re 45 93 202 
Sree ere ee 195 55 422 
, | WEEP ET TSE ETE 216,170 210,610 44,276 37,699 


7-—Oats——, 
1941 


13 
953 


3,720 


ste 


6 
130 

91 
615 


71 
166 


132 1,395 
> ; 


2 
201 
2 
18 
269 
188 


corresponding date of a 





well 


$39 @ 39.50, 


trend steady; 
fair; Kansas bran, $40.50; local mill run, $40. 


Quotations: 
$33, net 
straight 


-——Rye—_ 
1942 1941 
103 148 
3,590 2,087 
3,991 3,683 
134 oe 
285 2 
1,469 249 
5 
440«171 
316 269 
1,171 314 
4,851 3,487 
x 52 
104 64 
44-101 
681 9 
6 25 
5 7 
16,799 10,668 


trend 


blended 
scarce, 


interest 
Utah-Idaho: 
blended 
Oregon-Washington: 
$39.50@40, 
bran $40.50@41, 
$40.50@41. 


Demand for bran itself not great, however. 
Egg producers getting good prices, with 
result that large number of old hens are 
being kept on. Stocks just average, with 
dealers unable to secure any considerable 
surplus, but just enough to carry on with. 
General situation somewhat easier than six 
weeks ago; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds, 
$33.80, and feed flour $37.50 (nominal). 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Few 
scattering sales this past week, but no real 
activity. Trade still waiting until new ry: 
begins moving in volume. Shipping dire«- 
tions holding up nicely. Pure white ry: 
flour $3.50@3.95 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.) 
Minneapolis; pure medium $3.30@3.75, pure 
dark $2.70@ 3.30. 

Chicago: Some interest, but not much new 
business booked; shipping directions fair; 
white patent $3.65@3.90, medium $3.45% 
3.65, dark $3@3.35. : 

St. Louis: Prices unchahged; sales ani 
shipping directions slow; pure white flour 
$4.40, medium $4.20, dark $3.80, rye meal $4. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady: 
supply ample; white $4.75, medium $4.55, 
dark $4.15. 

New York: Scattered to fair sales; pur 
white patents $4.25@4.45. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye unchanged; demand about steady; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.10@4.80 bbl, 
No. 2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased 11,979 bus during week 
to total of 102,915 bus. 

Cincinnati: Demand only fair; trend in 
prices steady; offerings very good; white 
$4.50, medium $3.50@3.75, dark $3.25@3.50. 

Philadelphia: Market easier early in week, 
turning firmer and showing comparativel) 
little net change; undertone firm at clos 
Demand only moderate; white patent $4.35 
@ 4.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pure white ry: 
flour $4.40@4.60, medium $4.10@4.30, dark 
$3.75 @4. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.25@5.45, me 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pur: 
straight $5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.80@5.90. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 











elevators and 


demand good, 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats ani 
oatmeal slow; supplies light. Quotations 
Aug. 8: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98 
lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand limited and 
market shows no changes. Quotations, Aug 
8: regular grades $3.25 in 80-lb jutes, mixe: 
cars, Toronto-Montreal territory; oatmeal in 
98's, jute, $4. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted o1 
Aug. 10 at $3.10 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0: 
packages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Aug. 10, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of ton: 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds 
2 o* 








Ampemt ... 675 42 1,650 300 
September . 960 360 -- 5,700 606 
October ... 1,800 360 -. 6,500 600 
November . 4,200 1,680 -» 1,400 100 
December .. 2,880 120 es 800 ss 
January ... 720 ‘% _ 800 500 

Totals ..11,235 2,945 .. 16,850 2,100 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 


- Week ending———. 

: July 25 Aug. 1 Aug. § 

Five mills ....... 14,759 14,640 *14,901 
*Four mills. 
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IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 












LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


GIBRALTAR 
KANSAS FLOUR 





CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS" 
USE ALL CODES 


KANSAS BEST 
ped WICHITA 


































. PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
-— | of HIGHEST QUALITY.... 


¥¢ All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
~ optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
r: National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
ut we can supply 


A EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barres New Ulm, Minn. 




















Hard Western wheat “DURAMBER” ALL TYPES North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 


makes the difference! SE! MOLIN A OF FLOURS i —~ her heen 


For more flavor, more 


| Milled from Carefully Selected To Meet Modern Baking A Specialty 

; tolerance, AMBER DURUM WHEAT Needs Mills in the Heart of the 
r nn Spring Wheat Section 

nt a ® 


finer fex- Capacity, 700 Barrels 


AMBER MILLING CO. FEDERAL MILL, Inc. MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


ture, try Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 























, Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO” Lockport, N. Y. MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
a Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat THE B UCKE YE s 
8 Bakery and Family Flours 
CEREAL COMPANY Red River 

os 0 Cc Cc i D E N T SAX ON y M | L L S MANUFACTURERS OF “11° C 
8 ST. Louis, Mo. Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Milling om pany 
in o R oO D U Cc E he re) Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 

ur 93rd year Massillon, Ohio Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
» || SUNBURST bat Sst re 





POWERFUL PAGE’S WHITE WHEAT | | “CERES” . “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 


at e i ours FLO U RS Low Protein Cake spring W Wheat spring W Wheat 


: and Cookie Flours 

a THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 

as a warlthllgat rt mee ge co. Topeka, Kansas AMENDT MILLING co. 510 anne Eastne EEEOnaS 
eadquarters, Minneapolis, inn, 
































01 A Real Gem in Flour voit Be 
00 
ov KANSAS DIAMOND \. GLUTEN FLOUR Better flour for Baker, 
00 Made by Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard ITY FLAVOR ANO ECONOMY obber and Grocer.... 
ee Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. See ete eee J 
Arkansas City, Kansas The Farwell & Rhines Co. Hh kb Pi ‘dé serge 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. “HAV A S A K" 

" “RUSSELL’S BEST” SEARCHLIGHT ‘6 > i ” 
he “AMERICAN SPECIAL” SHORT PATENT FLOUR C R EM O 
Z ‘ s 

wheat district of central western Kan produces excolient bread of “fine favor. Just the Cream of Hard Wheat SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
- secures most o' Ask for samples. Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
a1 > tae Saws. WISCONSIN MILLING CO. meses sod aoe oe W. A. CHAIN, Mer ABILENE, KANSAS 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Menomonie, Wis. CROOKSTON, MINN. ‘om ‘i : y 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


—_—_—_ 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


e 


Cables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 























R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 

















GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE AppRrEss, ““GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hifl, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON ‘S5.. LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Bide. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & os. Tea 
American Age 
111 John Street. New York 











The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 
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Wns p - WINNIPEG 








RING CO.LTD. 














% i. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


wh 





Cable Address SD 
“HASTINGS’ cow came — 
Montreal y USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





Lake of the Woods aailling Co., Limited 





2 2, 














and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


Li 
REGISTERED 


PURITY ‘Cunse ws STERLING | 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE - MAITLAND .- HURON | 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY | 


= UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tis | 
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COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
f A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited , * 
= Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC a" 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
be neg . ” ST. eanee GTARED. CANADA JUNES hichardson | SONS 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. enn es ee 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” | | 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > | 














CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





F 7 
Head Cable 
Office— { Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


hee 


tt ++ tele Fak 3479 . 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT : 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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Feudal Laws 























(Continued from page 28.) 
for repair of the mill-pool of Horbury, 
proken and carried away by water, £6. 

Repairing the outside wheel of the 
mill of Thurstonhaugh, and _ providing 
new floats, 7s. 

Repairing the old mill of Wakefield; 
boards and nails bought for the same, 
16d. 

One cart for carrying stones for the re- 
pair of the mill-pood, with picks bought 
for the purpose, 6s 8d. 

1391. Wages of three carpenters em- 
ployed upon certain fallen oak in the 
oak park of Wakefield for piles 
(wraghes); also making the same for a 
certain weir on the east side between 
the water-mill of Wakefield and _ the 
bridge there, where the flow of the water 
had carried away the foundation of the 
mill; also fastening and fixing the said 
piles and two balks of timber (balkes) 
there; five days each man receiving 4d 
per day, 5s. 

Wages of two men working there upon 
the foundation of the mill and making 
the timber weir, each three days at the 
above rate, 2s. 

Wages of three men fashioning and 
fixing the said plank-boards, three days 
at 4d per day each, 3s. 

At Carisbrook castle in 1558 Queen 
Elizabeth paid handsomely for a mill set 
up there for the garrison, in view of the 
threatened approach of the Armada. In 
that year at the “queenes accomptaunts, 
for woorkes and reparacons déne upon 
her maiesties castel at Caersbrooke,” 
charged in their accounts for a “myll to 
grynde corne, boughte of Frauncis Porke 
of Winchestre, vjli vjs viijd.” 

This Mr. Porke of the city of the stand- 
ard bushel is one of the earliest record- 
ed milling engineers, and as a business 
man it is to be stated of him that he 
received as much for the horse mill he 
sold to the queen as would have paid 
for a tolerably good wind or water-mill 
in the country. 

General working plant was anciently 
usually provided by the owner of the mill. 
That there was a variation in the custom 
is evident from the Statuta Pistorum of 
uncertain date, but ascribed to the thir- 
teenth century. This, with regard to 
miller’s toll, declares that “if the farmer 
of a mill provide the miller with al) 
his necessaries he, the miller, shall take 
nothing beyond the duly prescribed toll.” 
The farmers in this case meant either 
the lords or the lessees, who might sub- 
let to practical millers. At Ardee in 
1305, when the millers there entered upon 
their occupancy under the king, an in- 
ventory of the plant handed over to them 
included three copper measures, one tub 
with a lock, one chest or bin with a lock, 
an iron pipe or spout, and other mill 
iron in one mill, and somewhat the same 
in the others. These were provided by 
the king, and remained attached to the 
mill, 

At Dublin in 1320, when new keepers 
of the king’s mills were sworn in, they 
were handed a copy of an inventory of 
the mills, which included “two tubs for 
the custody of corn or flour, four bills or 
millstone picks, one hoop measure, a half- 
hoop measure for the taking of toll, and 
one tribulus measure or scoop,” all such 
utensils being found by the king. But 
this custom was not general. 
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In the lease of Ampney mill, Glouces- 
ter, to Henry and Gunhilda, in 1263, the 
lessees were bound “to provide all neces- 
sary for the working of the mill accord- 
ing to custom,” that is, however, accord- 
ing to the custom of that particular 
manor only. That this was not the in- 
variable custom at monastic mills ap- 
pears evident from an entry in the hall- 
mote records of the prior of Durham 
in 1373. 

MOVABLE OR IM MOVABLE? 


In the early ages the conflict of opinion 
as to whether mills were legally movables 
or immovables, and whether or not they 
could be distrained upon for debts, chief- 
ly concerned the small timber-post wind- 
mill. 

But the laws of Oleron, fourteenth 
century, decided that both they and the 
more fixed and. stable structures of 
water-mills were not legally movables. 

There are other customs which dis- 
tinguish in the same mill what is movable 
and what immovable. That of Salle-de- 
Lisse (tit 7, art 9) decides that which 
turns a mill to be a movable. The cus- 
tom of Artois, art. 145, decides that in 
a windmill the sailyards, piles, and 
structural timbers are heritages or im- 
movables, the rest, stones and general 
plant, movables; and in a water-mill the 
hurst and shaft are heritages and the 
remainder movables. 

Respecting the seizure of mill horses 
for debts of the owner, there appears 
little direct evidence. No doubt, how- 
ever, a sheriff’s officer was as much em- 
powered to seize the horses as the mill. 
But we find an ordinance issued by 
Charles V of France in April, 1369, and 
another by Charles VI in May, 1388, de- 
claring all horses serving mills exempt 
from seizure under any pretext whatever, 
even if claimed for the service of the 
king. This would, of course, free them 
from seizure for debt. 

Milling utensils and plant were also 
decreed exempt from seizure in France. 
In 1595, a receiver of poll-tax had levied 
a distress on a mill and seized a pair 
of stones; while in 1597 the receiver of 
the abbey of Vienne in Dauphine had 
seized, in satisfaction for rent unpaid, a 
stone not fixed in its place, but on the 
In both these 
cases decrees of Parliament shortly after- 
wards ordered the restoration of the 
stones with costs; while the receiver who 
took the loose stone was also personally 
fined for his excess of zeal. 


point of being so fixed. 


It is evident from many leases that, 
unless by agreement to the contrary, the 
lord always provided and renewed the 
stones of his mill. Various British local- 
ities long supplied quernstones and mill- 
stones. Among the earliest known are 
the quarries of Notts and Sussex, men- 
tioned in Domesday, which, however, do 
not seem to have endured till more re- 
cent times. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly 
newspaper 


$1.00 PER YEAR 


118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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Robin ‘:; Hood 


FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
oF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Office 


Cable Addre ss R bins v7 Montreal 


Montreal, Toronto, Moncton © Orrental Export Sal: 
/ 


Codes: Riverside A B C Sth I 








Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat = Elevators in Manitoba 


askatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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CANADIAN- Bemis BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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AcmE~Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 




















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 




























Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



























routed via the 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
goes forward to destination promptly 


FLOUR 
FEED 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


















VITAMIN ASSAYS 


ENRICHED FLOUR, BREAD AND OTHER PRODUCTS TESTED 
ACCORDING TO CHEMICAL, BIOLOGICAL AND MICROBIO- 
LOGICAL METHODS OF ASSAY. 


LABORATORY OF VITAMIN TECHNOLOGY 


1411 East 60th Street Chicago, Llinois 
HOWARD J. CANNON, Director 
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HE FEELS AT HOME 

Sergeant—Stand up straight; throw 
your shoulders back; and button up 
your coat. 

Married Recruit (absent-mindedly )— 
Yes, certainly, dear, right away. 

¥ ¥ 
ACCOUNTED FOR 

Friend.—That wasn’t a very big ac- 
count of your daughter’s wedding in the 
papers. 

Daddy.—No, the big account was sent 
to me. 

¥ ¥ 
TOO AWFUL 

“Alabama is a dry state isn’t it?” 

“Well, on my way south I noticed sev- 
eral drunks there.” 

“Well, after all, they can’t stop the 
sale of that awful cotton gin.” 


¥ ¥ 
DOG’s LIFE 


“Your husband leads a dog’s life,” said 
one woman. 

“Yes,” said the other, “he comes in 
with muddy feet, makes himself comfort- 
able by the fire, and waits to be fed.” 


¥ YY 
THAT'S ALL RIGHT 
Customer.—I can’t pay you for this 
suit for three months. 
Tailor.—Oh, that’s all right. 
Customer.—Thanks, when will the suit 
be ready? 
Tailor.—In about three months. 
¥Y ¥ 


NOT BAD 


“Are you the girl who took my order?” 
asked an impatient man in a cafe. 
“Yes, sir,” the waitress replied sweetly. 
“Well, I declare,” he remarked, “You 
don’t look a day older.” 
¥ ¥ 
Joe—Will your wife hit the ceiling 
when you come in at this hour? 
Jim—Probably. She’s a rotten shot. 
—Vesta Vamp. 
¥ ¥ 


MUCH MORE PRACTICAL 


Englishman—With all due deference, 
my boy, I really think our English cus- 
tom at the phone is better than saying 
“Hello” as you do. 

American—What do you say in Eng- 
land? 

Englishman—We say, “Are you there?” 
Then, of course, if you are not there, 
there is no use in going on with the 
conversation. 

¥ ¥ 
NO GOOD 

“Did you enjoy the fight last night?” 

“Naw. The guy got yellow and quit 
in the seventy-third round.” 

¥ ¥ 
ANY SUGGESTIONS? 

Said Sergeant York, “I got a date 
with a spy tonight. Know any old 
secrets?” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 






































for 


V5) 7 GUARANTEED 


| UNIFORMITY 


— 

mame —] \_\'Made Good" Since 1855 
“COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 


















Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, C.2. 


LONDON-7, 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C.3 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFeacH,”’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Owe Buildings 
57/59 St. acy Axe LanDon E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street 


VERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNnTRY,” London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,”” London. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane 


FLOUR, GRAIN, 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


FEED, CORN AND 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley | 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Oable Address: “OrromaDsEN”’ 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DirrLoma," Glasgow 


| 


_ aaee and offers solicited 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Stress © GLASGOW, C. 2 


©, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,” Dundee 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MaRvEL," Glasgow 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ““FLORMEL," Oslo 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mosi.” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicnN KH]_OUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





Flour Specialists ice hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





7a UA, © Op Gey wre) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 
Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Iil 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








= oo + 


NEW 


YORK 
PHILADELPHI 








SPECIALIZED 


FLOUR 


CLEM L. BECKENBACH 
Dwinght Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo 


A FLOUR FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SERVICE 

















John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


EXPORT 


P. O. Box 646 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, M. ¥. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 
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Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 42 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ..ccccccscccccccccccccccee 27 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio ....... 20a 
Alberta Pacific os Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. .... sesaes 
Allen, James, & Co. ‘(Beltast), Lita, Bel- 
fast, Ireland ........- eecccecccocece 43 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla. eocee 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis. . ceeccece 37 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich..... 37 
American Bakers perenne Co., S8t. 
Louis, Mo. .. PTTTTTITIVIT TT TTL 
American Cyanamia & Chemical Cor.. . 
New York, N. Y...ceececccecereececee 12a 
American - tg Milk "Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill, ..ceeeeeeeee cocccccece 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Yu. cccccccccccccvecccscceees 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. ....++++++++ 21 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo....- 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 20a 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 28 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 37 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 28 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 27 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 12a 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 18 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 25 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 43 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt —_ City; Seattle; 
Wichita’ ..ccccsccccccccce lda 
Bernheimer, Harry 'N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 27 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 27 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...---++++- 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 28 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.....eeeeeeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 28 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y 43 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 37 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 18 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 42 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ...cecccececececsevesecs 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TONTO ssseeeceeeeeee eeccccce 40 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
‘ peg, VANCOUVEr ...eeeeececceeereeeee 41 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co., El Reno, 
,. cccnccceusvesascoeessccesecsces ED 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 35 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....+ssseee0+ 42 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 43 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 21 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 19a 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 20a 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 2 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 19a 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 2la 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 27 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 42 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ....-seeeeeeees 
Chickasha Milling, Co,, Chickasha, Okla.. 27 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... - 18 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 43 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OPreBON occcccccccccccscccccccscccccce 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 5 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 8a 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 19a 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 3 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 42 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
KANSAS ccccccccccccscccccccccccccces BF 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 18 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 43 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOTIAMNG .cccccccccccccccccccccscsssss 48 
Crawford & Law. Glasgow, Scotland.... 43 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 24 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 37 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 21 
Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. wccccccccccccccccccccccccces 6 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 13a 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 24 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc........... 4a 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in 
Section Two of this issue. 


Doughnut Corporation of America, _— 

York, 
Dow Chemical Co., 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas......- 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. .csccccccccccscccevcccesers 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.... 


F Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 

Glencoe, Minn. .. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 

Inc., Geneva, N. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


seen eneeee ee eee eeeeeeeeee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 


eee eee ereeeeeeeeee 


o ee eee eeeeeeeneseee 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ...ccoes PUTT TTI TTT TTL TL 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Y......eeeee% 
Foods, Inc., Jermey City, N. J...+.++-++- 
Forster Mfg. Co., svete Wichita, Kansas. 
oeees 2a, 

_— 


Fort. Garry "Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
real, Que, ...... 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, 8&t. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 
G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
grade, Mont, .. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 


Bel- 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. cccccccccccccccccccvccccecs 
General Mills, Inc., ‘Minneapolis. . . Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. s. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Withccece 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

Neb 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........- 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 

Ont. 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York..... 


eee ee eeeeeee 


eee eee ee eee ee eee eereeee eeree 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, TWh, cccccccccccece i 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, "England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land .. 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ........... 


Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn booee p 


Heide, Henry, Inc., New York...... cees 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 

Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eocccceee .Cover 

Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me, cecee 


eeeeeeee eee eeeeeee 


eee eeresene 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
TP. Gig BRRIOOD, Webi ccmcccsisvese 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis..... ee 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 


Bas City, Mo. ...cccccccccccces Cooccee 

Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis Kwtere 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, .......... 


Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., ine. Kaneas City, 
Mo. ecvcece 
Kimpton, W. 6&., 
Australia 
King, H. H., Flour ‘Mills Oo, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 0000000 0benseoneneseesenes 
King Midas Flour Mills, ” Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 

Vere, BW. BZ. cevecccecescecise eee 
Koerner, John E., & Co., inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Cialemee, Th. ccccccccccccccecceccs 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. eocccccccce 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
TER. ccvccccvesesceececccccseoccoceseos 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas eoccccccccccccccccoces 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway. eoccces 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway.........ee+. . 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. eee 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas eoccccccoece 


eee ween ene 


eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


ee eeeeeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOotIaRG .ccccccccccccccccceces 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., ” ‘Glasgow, 
Beettees sccoccccccs eoccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. oe 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, Se eeeneces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.. 
Mid-Kansas ened Co., 
Kansas ..... 
Midland Chemical 
Se DD 6468 2000e00dca0earen 
Midland Flour Milling ‘Co., North Kan- 
Gan Clty, Me. cccceccce cecccccecs 
Mid-West Laboratories “Co., 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeee Cee eee eeeeee 


Clay Center, 


” Laboratories, 


Inc., eo 


eee 


Columbus, 

cn, ene eeccccce eeccece 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
GRIGERO ccccccccecs ecccccce eocccerece 


|. rrerre terry 
Minot Flour Mill Co.. * "Minot, 'N. D.. eeccece 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, coeccccccccce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
BOOUANG cocccccccccvcccese eccccece 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 
Kansas 


eeeeeeee eeeeee 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WHO, NM. Jo cocccccccccccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
ha, Neb. Cecccecccccccccccs 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
New Era Milling Co., 
Kansas .. Cec cccccecccccccces 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator mite Newton, 
HEAMARS ccccccces . 
New Ulm Roller Mill. Co. ° 
Minn. .... 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 


eee eeene 


Arkansas City, 


eee eeeeee 


New Uim, 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
edo, Ohio ccccccccccccccccce cocccce 
Northwestern National "Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ......... eevee 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..........+. Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOR, GUC. ccccccccccccccccccccese 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill 
Kansas 

Pan-American 
City, Mo. eorccccccescce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. cevceve 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago......... bebe 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...... 
a tppeoned Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio...... 


Co., Topeka, 


Trading Co., Kansas 


ee ee 
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Quaker Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 


DO. ccccccccccccccccccccceccccece 
Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red River Milling Co., aman Falls, 
Mimm., .cccccccce cccccceces 
Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., Mil- 
Waukee, Wis. ..ccccccccscccccscccece 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipe, MAR. cccccccsccccecscccecs oe 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 


Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. ....... 
Robinson Milling Co., ‘salina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ........+++.+. ° aoe 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ... 
Russell-Miller peered Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, .....- ecccccccecece 
Russell Milling Co., "Russell. Kansas. 


sy st. Co., St. Cloud, 
M 


ee eee ee eee eet eeeeeeeeeseee 


Cloud Milling 
inn. 


“ Joseph (Mo.) Testing Raheratertes, 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada ........ eeccccccece 


Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W., 
ME, 9:4:595.545:6000060500600400084 
Security Flour Mills Co. “Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wel 40:066540905606460606 Cucccccccere 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J........ 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, iil.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
i Ses Dk Kkbovedeee coos 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed. & Grain, 
EAB TMUROR, TH. 00.0066 060006000000 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York...<-v.s.ceeee. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 
Swift & Co., Chicago........... 


serene 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
WOMs Me. Be sccwrcecccees 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Cee, SOE ccccavecdecccccrcess 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ° 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City....... 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri- ‘State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D. a 
“2 City Machine Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn. PPrTTTrrTTri 


New 


Pw eeeeeee 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll............. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BE, 26.0000 0606500005 0006003900066000 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
OMG THUIGCR, BRIAR, coccccesceccsvccece 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl..... 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
CHORE, VO. ce ccizecsesseseceseetcs 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 

Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Pee e meee eee sere eeeesees 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
MS . 440:9:0'000640060060008 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
MED 6:54:64.005.60'560605006060 04458800 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. ee ere ceceseseeeceeeessCOVeEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
ME. ME. 64.64 44d50b5005%00%%i50 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
SGM, BERG. coccccccccscccccsccscocce 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
BOOS, GH, ceccscececcoccesccsoeses 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
TERRE GE, BOs ccccccocccceccosucee 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, KAMGAS ccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 
Williams Bros, Co., Kent, Ohio......... 
vey Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


eeeee 
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Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 


usE NOVADELOX 


Just as there’s no question about what will happen after 


this youngster looks over the window of goodies, so 
there’s no question about the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable... your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to 
the buyers with whom you deal ... for three important 


reasons: 


. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 

. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-81 


BELLEVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 











Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great”’ isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


- - remem- 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





